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How ounces of rubber can harness herds of horses 


Keeping the herds of horses harnessed in today’s air- 
craft engines “on the go” often depends upon a few 
ounces of rubber. In the form of “O’-rings, frequently 
no bigger than a pencil eraser, this rubber serves as a 
packing on actuating cylinders, selector valves and 


other vital parts where positive sealing is essential. 


It used to be that “O’-ring failures were all too fre- 
quent, Ordinary rubber could not withstand the various 
hydraulic fluids, the —40°F. to 160 F. temperatures, 
the flexing, the stretching, the elongation. But the pic- 
ture changed when Goodyear introduced CHEMIGUM— 


first of the truly oil-resistant rubbers. 


oil-resistant 


The unique composition of CHEMIGUM soon made possi- 
ble “O-rings with an absolute minimum of swell or 
shrinkage, excellent resistance to heat and cold, very 
low compression set and maximum squeeze combined 
with minimum friction. And its easy processing per- 
mitted meeting tolerances in the very low thousandths 
of an inch. 


Perhaps the fate of your product also can be assured 
a success by CHEMIGUM. For full details plus the finest 
in technical service, just write to 

Goodyear, Chemical Division 

Depi P-9415, Akron 16, Ohio 
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1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2... 91.6 146.7 1284 124.6 *125.9 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,319 1,425 +1,366 1,298 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 164,150 117,471 104,928 118,668 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $59,526 $52,913 $58,237 $67,960 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,694 11,803 11,756 11,645 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)............+-+-+006- 4,751 7,786 6,841 6,263 6,264 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,726 1,132 +1,273 1,246 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 274,516 264,351 273,800 268,648 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 409.1 397.3 396.4 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) +t73.2 93.8 83.2 81.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 81.3 89.0 89.9 
ns un cov avixe sees Vedswensegeeeene 17.5¢ 17.9¢ 17.4¢ 17.3¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-449 = 100) +t76.4 174.0 +181.7 181.6 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.27 $44.17 $37.67 $34.00 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).......... cece eee ccees 14.045¢ 31.730¢ 24.690¢ 24.880¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........-++:- $1.97 $2.32 $2.21 $2.30 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)........... **30.56¢ 33.87¢ 34.52¢ 34.55¢ 
Sy ee Ss MN Si es bed oe dbeseeeened es Secbotedaueueuccecuae $1.51 $2.10 $1.80 $1.68 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 — 10) 42.00 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) k 4.69% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) Yo 2¥e-24% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 55,472 54,943 55,243 54,507 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 85,604 87,361 90,474 89,813 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +t9,299 31,433 30,448 31,041 31,010 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 25,164 26,856 28,255 28,108 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,930 24,527 24,638 24,742 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 Year Month Latest 


Average Ago Ago Month 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $803 $2,405 $2,251 $2,400 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) $197 $890 $854 $955 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) February $6,704 $40,738 $43,966 $43,043 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) February $3,174 $31,488 $33,737 $33,302 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $21.3 $52.9 $52.9 $52.5 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $5.5 $12.8 $12.6 $12.5 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) «+ oo $23.9 $24.5 $24.3 


* Preliminary, week ended March 29, 1958, jt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
. : 


+ Revised. Ten designated markets, middling }} in. + Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
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81, 84—Ivan Massar; 96—U.P.; 98—W.W.; 106—McGraw-Hill World News; 115—Cameramen, Inc.; 117—{It.) Selvage & Lee, Inc., (rt.) 
Archie Lieberman; 121—{It.) U.P., (rt.) W.W.; 136, 137—Western Electric Co.; 144—U.S. Rubber Co.; 146—Corning Glass Works. 
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How Good Earnings for the Telephone Company 


Benefit the Telephone User 





Good earnings provide both the 
incentive and the means for better 
telephone service and greater value. 


But if earnings are low, and all 
energies and judgments must be di- 
rected to meet the pressing needs of 
the moment, it becomes impossible 
to do the best for the long run. 


For a practical illustration, let’s 
take a telephone engineer who is 
figuring out what size telephone 
cable should be installed to serve a 
growing neighborhood. 


He knows it must serve 200 homes 
tight away. He’s reasonably sure also 
that in another couple of years per- 
haps 200 more homes will want serv- 
ice. Putting in a cable teday that is 
big enough to serve all 400 homes 
will cost more at the start. 


However, putting in a smaller 
cable today that will serve only 200, 
and another of equal size two years 
later, will cost a lot more in the end. 


What will the engineer do? 


If the company is pinched for 
money, he'll have to put in the 
smaller cable, even though this will 


be more expensive in the long run. 


But if the company is in good fi- 
nancial shape — 

If it can readily get the capital 
required for the big cable— 


And if the general level of earnings 
justifies absorbing the temporarily 
higher cost of the larger cable until 
the time when its full capacity is 
utilized — 

Then the engineer will decide to 
go ahead with the larger cable. Over 
the years this will save money for 
both the company and telephone 
users, and produce the best service. 


Telephone people are called on 
to make decisions like this, day in 
and day out. In all these decisions 
good earnings are essential to assure 
the greatest economy and progress. 


There is nothing to justify the 
philosophy that keeping telephone 
earnings low is the way to insure 
low rates. 


Such a policy, by limiting prog- 
ress and long-range economies, 
leads inevitably to poorer service 
at a higher price than the customer 
would otherwise have to pay. 
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electric resetting 
in 1/10th 

of a second 


Added Evidence 
that Everyone 
Can Count on 


Ew! 
Veeder-Root 


Panel-Mounted High Speed 
Electrical Counters 





These new Series 1591 Electrical Counters fill 
the gap between standard and electronic counters for 
industrial, data processing, or laboratory and scientific uses. 
They’re designed for accuracy and long life at very high 
speeds (rated at 3000 counts per minute, with extended 
test-runs up to 6000 cpm). 


And they have the unmatched convenience of instant 
push-button resetting, either mechanically right on the machine 
. or electrically from a distance. Panel-groups of these 
counters can be placed right in your office . . . and one button 
can reset an entire panel. Counters feature large figures, 
small size, low-wattage eoils for continuous duty and other 
V-R vantage points on which patents are pending. 


These new and different counters are the latest evidence 
that Veeder-Root design and development always keep 
pace with modern counting requirements. Write for 
specifications and prices. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


® Hartford, Conn. « Greenville, S. C. * Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
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READERS REPORT 





Gas Air Conditioning 


Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in the 
article on the electric heat pump 
which appeared under Personal 
Business [BW—Feb.15’58,p145}. 
As you may know, the engineering 
principles of the heat pump were 
developed many years ago. . . . Only 
recently, however, has the electric 
industry thrown its full resources 
behind the development of a heat 
pump in order to provide a means 
for invading the central heating 
equipment market and to flatten 
out its load curve. 

While the electric industry’s load 
curve has been exaggerated as the 
result of the growing demand for 
summer air conditioning, the gas 
industry is faced with an opposite 
situation. Today the gas industry 
enjoys a large share of the heating 
market, and its pipelines bulge dur- 
ing the winter months. During the 
summer, however, a large percent- 
age of this capacity lies idle, partic- 
ularly distribution systems. 

In order to fill its “summer val- 
ley,” the gas industry is now aggres- 
sively promoting the sale of gas air 
conditioning equipment to serve 
homes, business, and _ industry. 
Among the several types of equip- 
ment available today are units 
which both heat and cool by the 
absorption process. I believe you 
would find that gas air condition- 
ing equipment is equally as exciting 
and interesting . . . as the electric 
heat pump. Significantly, it over- 
comes the two key drawbacks of 
the electric equipment referred to 
in your article as to higher installa- 
tion and operation costs... . 

C. H. ZACHRY 
PRESIDENT 
SOUTHERN UNION GAS CO. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Good Comedy 


Dear Sir: 

Your article about Detroit's 
spring thaw {BW—Mar.1'58,p23} 
makes a real good comedy. Those 
automobile boys love to kid each 
other more than anyone we know. 
The only part of this comedy that 
isn’t funny is that the automobile 
business has such a profound effect 
on the whole economy... . 

At least in one respect we are all 
in the same boat. We have all been 
spoiled for so long by good business 
that we now feel that our good 
fortune is an_ inalienable right 
earned through profound business 
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This picture shows why... 


Anaconda’s Duralox Cable 
cuts installation costs 


up to 50% 


Duralox needs no conduit— 


saves time, money, manpower. 


Duralox* is already enclosed in durable, yet 
flexible, metal armor. Thus, it can be in- 
stalled without conduit—in long runs over 


Duralox is easily moved and is 100% sal- 
vageable — makes your entire plant opera- 


tion more flexible. 


and around obstructions, in trays, indoors ; Pome 
And Duralox’s lower reactance in higher 
or out. ; ; ; 
voltages — because of the close spacing of 


conductors — results in reduced voltage 


Pe err aer pe me 


pepeqeeeeeede ren eeerer® 
owe 


drop and more efficient power distribution. 
Available in all popular sizes and voltages. 
Whether youre wiring a new plant or re- 
wiring an old one—see the Man from Ana- 
conda. Duralox is just one of the many types 
of Anaconda wire and cable that can help 
you increase plant flexibility . . . cut operat- 
ing costs... get new power fast. Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broadway, 


New York 4, N. Y. a 


BULLETIN DM5606 on Anaconda 
Duralox Cable is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write: Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Company, 25 Broadway, 


New York 4, N. Y. 





MM THE FLEXIBILITY of Duralox Cable enables 
neat, efficient installation and facilitates 
equipment and terminal connections. 





SEE THE MAN FROM 


FITTING NEATLY AROUND BEAMS, Anaconda forayce™ 


q vant. C Cable installed in large industrial 
) ANACONDA 


plant. Cable’ is 600 volt, 500 Mem, varnished- 
FOR DURALOX POWER CABLE 


cloth insulation. 
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— and actually less than many other watermarked ledger papers. 


Hammermill Ledger’s glare-free surface helps your bookkeepers 
work without fatigue—cuts eye-strain to a minimum. With 
Hammermill Ledger, bookkeepers can work faster —more easily 
—more accurately. 

And Hammermill Ledger now contains Neutracel®, the exclu- 
sive hardwood pulp developed by Hammermill. Neutracel blends 
with other fine pulps to form a smoother, more level surface. 
Ruling, writing and printing are crisper, cleaner. Hammermill 
Ledger folds more neatly, too. 

You can buy tough, durable Hammermill Ledger in standard 
“Ledger” finish for neat, readable pen and ink entries, or in 
“Posting” finish for machine entries. It comes in three outstand- 
ingly clean, low-gloss shades: blue-white, buff and green tint. 
Posting finish in buff only. 

If you find your bookkeepers making glaring errors, switch 
them to glare-free Hammermill Ledger. Write now, on your 
business letterhead, for a free sample book. Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
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dealing of the highest and most 
talented order. Let’s quit kidding; 
we are just a bunch of ordinary 
business men with swelled heads; 
we have been living so “high off the 
hog” that we just got to thinking 
that the other end wasn’t there any- 
more. 

All we have to do is quit kidding 
ourselves. This mild drop off in 
business is proof enough that we 
aren’t kidding anyone but ourselves 
and this especially includes the 
Detroit boys. Let’s get back to some 
of the old standards. One that isn’t 
hard to get back to is: “How good 
a value can we give a customer,” 
not what will he stand for, but what 
can we do and still make a profit. 
You will be surprised at what you 
can do if you try.... 

CHARLES PHILLIAS 
WEST HANOVER, MASS. 


Too Much Chrome 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Harger {Readers Report—BW 
—Feb.1°58,p16] is right. 

Saying something does not make 
it so. 

The lines of the VW are no more 
offensive to the eye than the ex- 
cessive chrome splashed on De- 
troit’s finest. If Detroit’s styling 
is so good, why all the chrome? 
Good lines don’t need it; witness the 
Lincoln Continental. 

CHARLES P. HABER 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Not Enough 


Dear Sir: 

The article on Marketing [BW— 
Feb.1°58,p46]_ is about me—a 
consumer. I feel that I must fill in 
some shading—and a few major 
features—for the pertrait to seem 
more life-like. 

I have to agree with much of 
what was discussed. We have “war 
crop” babies as well as durables up 
to here. However a major reason 
for our non-purchasing was not 
mentioned. The manufacturer has 
not shown me that he has improved 
the goods enough to warrant an ex- 
change of what I have for it... . 

Mrs. GEorRGE W. REED 
PERRYSBURG, OHIO 


Say That Again 


Dear Sir: 

I fail to understand the meaning 
of your statement “. . . steel mills 
were Operating at an average of 
84.5% of capacity, lowest rate in 
10 years, except for 1949 and 
1954.” Are They Ready to Bound 
Back? {[BW—Feb.1°58,p110]. Cer- 
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Out of sight...out of mind 
-». but never out of service! 


Unfailing performance day in, day out! That's the task of a 
deep-well pump whose labor is to lift tons of life-giving water 
from deep beneath the ground. And because they work in 
remote and arid country, service needs must be few 

and far between. That’s why leading deep-well pump 
manufacturers depend on New Departure ball bearings. 


For deep-well pump bearings must resist heavy thrust loads 
while keeping vital parts operating smoothly and dependably 
in order that livestock and crops receive adequate water 
supply without fail. 

Call New Departure for help with a bearing problem which 
calls for complete dependability with minimum service. 


ya» ” FORWARD FROM FIFTY 


NEVV EPARTURE 


NEW DEPARTU/RE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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A few short years ago, visionaries were saying that 
“someday” airports would include hotels . . . and really 
efficient facilities for handling planes, passengers and 
the ground-bound vehicles which must serve both. 

Yet “today” is now a reality in many American 
cities—thanks to skilled architects, designers, contrac- 
tors and builders who combine ingenuity with practical- 
ity in designing airports, as well as schools, hospitals and 
many other types of buildings. It is this practicality that 
leads so many of them to specify CFaI Steel Products. 

As each plane lands 0 for instance, it’s usually just 
a few inches away from a very important CFI Product. 
For Clinton Welded Wire Road Fabric is used in the 
runway so that it can withstand the terrific shock of 








EL PRODUCTS...and 


landing planes as well as the abuse of weather and time. 
What’s more, CF&I Products helped build the runway. 
There were CFal Cutting Edges on the giant bulldozers 
that carved out the runway site... Wickwire Rope on 
the draglines helped remove the surplus earth . . . and 
CFal Industrial Screens were used to prepare the sand 
and gravel that went into the concrete. 

In the plane itself 2 J Wickwire Aircraft Control Cable 
operates wing and tail surfaces of the plane—just as 
Wickwire Springs and CFal Industrial Wire Cloth play 
important parts elsewhere in the plane. 

After the passengers deplane to an area protected by 
CFal Realock Fence ™, the plane may be moved to a 
hanger o There other CF&I Products come into play. 
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today's airport 


Some of the mechanic’s tools, for example, are made 
from special CFal-Wickwire Wire ... and Wickwire Wire 
Rope Slings serve many purposes. 

The passenger terminal building ©, is built of con- 
crete—concrete that’s reinforced with CFal’s Clinton 
Welded Wire Building Fabric. 

This type of construction is also widely used in the 
airport hotel @, And you'll find another CFal Product 


THE COLORADO FUEL 


AND 























playing an indispensable part here, too, It’s dependable 


Wickwire Elevator Cable, 


Even if you don’t build airports... or operate them 
.». you can still use many of the long line of CFal 
Products to excellent advantage right in your own 
operations. Contact your nearby CF&I Representative 


for complete details, 


IRON CORPORATION 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque + Amarillo + Billings + Boise + Butte - Casper « Denver + El Paso + Ft. Worth + Houston 


Lincoln (Neb.) - Los Angeles * Oakland - Oklahoma City + Phoenix - 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta - Boston - 


Portland « Pueblo - Salt Lake City - San Antonio - San Francisco + Seattle - Spokane + Wichita 
Buffalo - 


Chicago + Detroit - New Orleans - New York + Philadelphia 


CFal OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal + Toronto 4250 








Monoxide Eliminator, 
Powder Dispenser, 


and Rinse Assembly This all-in-one cleaning unit, 
are accessories és: Finneli’s 218G Gasoline-Powered 
£ Combination Scrubber-Vac, is in- 


deed the answer to today’s need for 
increasing Output per man-hour on 
vast-area scrubbing. The 218G 
applies the cleanser, scrubs, flush- 
rinses if required, and picks up 
(damp-dries the floor) — ail in one 
operation! Independence from 
power lines permits the machine 
to go wherever the operator guides 
it... working in and out of pro- 
duction areas with ease... scrub- 
bing continuously. 


Maintenance men appreciate the labor- 
saving features of this unit. The gaso- 
line engine starts quickly and easily by 
pressing the starter button. And there 





@ Completely are no switches to set for fast or slow 

mechanizes scru bbing — slight pressure of the hand on clutch 

lever adjusts speed to desired rate (up 

@ Coverage up to to 136 fpm). Two 18-inch brushes give 
i i . oO 

24,400 sq. ft. per hour! a 36-inch scrubbing surface. One en- 


gine (2 cyl., 4 cycle, up to 10.1 hp 
maximum, and air-cooled) operates all 


@ Mounts a SELF-STARTING working parts. The powerful vac per- 
gasoline engine forms quietly. 


Whatever the area of your floors, find out what you would save with a Combi- 
nation Scrubber-V ac. Finnell makes self-powered models, gasoline or propane 
operated, in 18, 30, and 36-inch sizes, and also electric models in sizes to meet 
specific needs. It’s good to know too that a Finnell Floor Specialist and Engi- 
neer is nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Equipment and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3804 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. — BRANCHES 


IN ALL 
Originators of LFINNELL | [iain 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 








tainly, in one 10-year span, produc- 
tion would be lowest during only 
one year. Please explain. 

A. L. ALBIN 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


* The use of the word “lowest” 
was misleading. Our point was that 
the 84.5% rate of capacity was the 
third lowest rate in the past 10 
years. 


Change of Pace 


Dear Sir: 

Your forward-looking article on 
the 1975 economy [BW—Mar.8’58, 
p130] is a refreshing change of pace 
from the shortsighted views of the 
1958 gloom-mongers. 

The future is bright. Companies 
with good long-range planning can 
see beyond short-term dips—and 
take advantage of such situations 
while continuing the growth and 
expansion they need to remain com- 
petitive in the years ahead. 

BRUCE PAYNE 
PRESIDENT 
BRUCE PAYNE & ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Anti-Liquor 


Dear Sir: 
Your article revealing the liquor 
sales by various companies . . .{/BW 


—Mar.1°58,p43] reminds me.of the 
words of Oliver Goldsmith: 

lil fares the land, 

To hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, 

And men decay. 

JAMES B. LEFTWICH 

HOUSTON, TEX. 


First in Beer 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on beer sales in 
1957 |BW—Feb.8’58,p48]| leaves 
a rather erroneous impression. In 
it you state that Anheuser-Busch 
is the nation’s topselling beer, re- 
placing Schlitz. While it is true 
that Busch regained leadership as 
the largest brewer in the world, 
this was accomplished by brewing 
three brands of beer: Michelob, 
Budweiser, and Busch Bavarian. 
The Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. pro- 
duces only one beer, Schlitz, and 
it is estimated that Schlitz sales 
surpassed the sales of its nearest 
competitive brand by at least 
500,000 barrels or 7,000,000 cases. 

SANFORD J. SHAW 
KENT, OHIO 


* What we meant to say was that 
Anheuser-Busch is now the coun- 
try’s largest brewer. 
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The Profit Squeeze 


Many a medium-sized manufacturer finds his earnings 


are constantly diminishing in relation to volume; 


Yet he can often improve this situation from within 


ASK most businessmen today about sales 
and they seem fairly confident. Bring 
up profits and they change the subject. 
Higher costs of all kinds are cutting seri- 
ously into the earnings of the many com- 
panies whose volume are not increasing. 


BUSINESS-PAGE headlines report how 
this squeeze affects large corporations. 
But it’s the smaller outfits who feel it 
most. Their slimmer profit margins will 
only stretch so far to absorb added costs, 
yet price increases are dangerous if the 
big boys hold the line. Equally bad, 
lowered retained earnings limit, some- 
times even prohibit, needed expansion. 


FACED with these facts, more and more 
companies are re-examining their own 
operations, searching within for hidden 
profit leaks. What they find missing is 
a system of modern management control 
— fast, accurate reports which enable 
you to spot trouble almost as it’s happen- 
ing, instead of long after the damage is 
done. Such systems exist, of course, but 
most of them are too complicated or 
too costly for small to medium-sized 
companies... 


With one exception—Keysort. 


THE KEYSORT PLANT CONTROL PLAN was 
designed to provide modern manage- 
ment control in terms of the facilities 
of a growing company. With Keysort, 
you need only 5 reports — 1 daily, 2 
weekly, 2 monthly — to put you in full 
control of your business and your profits. 
On your desk immediately following the 
last work day of the period, these reports 
cover 1) labor costs and distribution; 
2) cost recovery; 3) work-load and 
excess cost; 4) plant operation; 5) com- 
parative earnings. In addition, PCP 
may be extended to give you similarly 
timely reports on job costing and work- 
in-process. 


THESE flexible, on time reports are so 
simple to produce that in many cases 
the job can be handled completely by 
existing office personnel — without dis- 
rupting your present accounting pro- 
cedures. Their cost is remarkably low 
— approximately that of one additional 
shop employee. 


THE nearby Royal McBee man has a pre- 
sentation which will show you how it’s 
done. Phone him, or write us for an illus- 
trated folder containing an example of 
each report. 


MCBEE KEYSORT. 


PUNCHED-CARD CONTROLS FOR ANY BUSINESS 
ROVAL MCBEE Corporation tcsnace:tnemcosscompany.uta, toremote 











Yy Reynolds calls Mominum 
The Me7a/ for 


“Automation” is a relatively new word in the vocabulary 

































cf industry. There are many who wish it could be pre- 
cisely defined. 


But it is fairly well agreed that the aim of automation is 
to increase efficiency of output through continuous auto- 
matic production. 


And when the use of new machinery or new materials or 
new techniques can cut production time from one week 
to one hour, a precise definition of just what did it is 
relatively unimportant. Automation has brought about 
just such dramatic improvements in production efficiency. 





And planners of automatic production processes (auto- 
mation?) are gazing fondly at aluminum, because of 
aluminum’s unique combination of characteristics: 
strength, lightweight, workability. 


Aluminum is Strong. Pound for pound, aluminum is far 
stronger than steel or copper or brass or bronze or zinc. 


Aluminum is Light. In any process which moves material, 
it obviously requires less energy to move one pound than 
to move two pounds. So aluminum saves energy (or can 
increase speed) in: 

Automatic loading and unloading of 

machine tools and presses. 

Transferring of parts-in-work between tools. 

Assembly. 

All materials handling operations. 


But aluminum has more than mere light weight to offer. 





The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


are made with 


REYNOLDS G23 ALUMINUM 











Auromation 


Aluminum Can Be Formed In Many Ways. Production of 
aluminum parts is not limited to rolling and forging and 
sand casting. Aluminum can be hot-extruded, impact ex- 
truded, die-cast—processes ideally suited to automation. 


Aluminum is Easy to Machine. Aluminum can be ma- 
chined faster than most present machines will work. One 
manufacturer is machining an aluminum part at 2000 
surface feet per minute. This compares with typical speeds 
of 500 surface feet per minute for similar cutting of steel. 


Aluminum Saves Costly Steps. Because aluminum prod- 
ucts can be made by processes uneconomical or impossible 
for steel, many parts are being formed of aluminum 
ready for assembly with little or no machining. One manu- 
facturer switched to cast aluminum for a part, and elimi- 
nated drilling, reaming, and tapping. Another large and 
complicated part is die-cast in aluminum in one piece, 
eliminating multi-part machining, alignment, and as- 
sembly. Many manufacturers make completed high- 
quality wrought parts, no finishing necessary, with ore 
press stroke—drawn or impact extruded from aluminum, 
with inexpensive dies. 


The Future Is As Bright As The Metal. As designers and 
engineers—and comptrollers—learn more about the dol- 
lars and cents advantages of aluminum, the future of 
aluminum for those who use it looks brighter and brighier. 


Already manufacturers are takin; advantage of the fact 
that aluminum sheet can be pre-polished in the fine’ 
reduction rolls at the mills. 


Already designers are studying ways to use the ».toma- 
tion potential of aluminum strip, conductor in <iectrical 
appiications. One has worked «ut a met}d whereby 
12,000,000 storage battery condu:tors cowid be produced 
on existing equipment in 12 days, using aluminum and 
its potential for automation. 


Already the planners for tomorreaw are thinking of new 
machines and new systems that adequately exploit 
the advantages of the metal that can be rolled, die-cast, 
forged, spun, drawn, hot extr ided,\jmpact extruded, 
pierced, pre-painted, pre-enam ‘lled, atedized, porce- 
lained, etched, embossed, solde*:d, brazed, \wecided, and 
machined at fantastic speeds . . . the strong, lightwe ignt, 
rustfree metal that does more jobs better: Reynolds 


Aluminum. 


Aluminum can save time and cut costs in many ways: 
machining, finishing, handling, shipping, installation. So 
before you produce any part or product, have it de- 
signed and priced in aluminum 


And for help in design, procuction—even for parts 
fabrication—call on Reynolds. 


Phone your nearest Reynolds Office or write Reynolds 
Metals Company, P.O. Box 1800-GA, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Watch Reynolds All-Family Television Program "DISNEYLAND", ABC-TV. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


the metal for automation 





Huyck develops whole navigation systems 


That’s Huyck’s capability. Producing the hard- 
ware that will enable a pilot to keep up with the 
critical split-second demands of modern flight. 
Developing the advanced instrumentation for 
tomorrow's aircraft. In short, to allow flesh and 
blood to perform way beyond its earthbound 
Capacity. 


This is the exciting area in which Huyck’s 
Waldorf Instrument Division works. 


Example? A remarkable all-weather navigation 
system unlike anything now in use. It can guide 
a pilot surely and safely to anywhere from any- 
where in the world. It senses. It computes. And 
then ingeniously presents the whole flight pic- 
ture to the pilot visually. Complicated? About as 
complicated as looking at TV! A sub-miniature 


Waldorf Instrument Co. Division 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


Huntington Station, L.1., N.Y. 


system, it fits neatly in the instrument panel. The 
big difference between it and other such systems 
is Waldorf’s unique “building block” approach. 
Which makes it possible to adapt the basic com- 
puter to the changing navigational problems of 
high speed jet liners, helicopters, missiles and 
even satellites. 


It’s the latest example of what Waldorf is doing 
in the field of automatic air navigation. It’s just 
one illustration of the scope of capabilities of 
Huyck’s Waldorf Division. Waldorf inventive- 
ness embraces idea, design, development and 
production in three major fields—electronics, 
precision mechanisms and fluid systems. For a 
closer look at the Waldorf Division of Huyck 
(pronounced “Hike’’), write for literature. 
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)) ANOTHER RYERSON PLUS: Planned Purchasing 


PROFIT INDEX 


a 


“'..and we saved again this month with 
help on purchasing from Ryerson” 


More and more, cost-conscious man- 
agement is receiving reports like 
this—as a direct result of dollar- 
stretching planned purchasing 
from Ryerson. 


Buying cut-to-size steel the fast, 
convenient Ryerson way cuts your 
costs by making it safe to carry 
lower inventories. This, in turn, 
means reduced investment in equip- 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON 


DETROIT + PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO + 


ment as well as materials—and cuts 
storage space, handling costs, scrap 
loss, taxes, etc. You’re never over- 
loaded ... you’re never caught 
short. You avoid jamming up 
smooth-flowing production lines .. . 
wrecking carefully calculated pro- 


Ca, 


duction schedules. 

A Ryerson specialist is as near as 
your telephone—prepared to rec- 
ommend the best types of materials 
and show you how Ryerson un- 
equaled stocks and facilities can be 
put to work for you. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <> Stee! Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —bars, sfructurals, plates, 
sheets, tubing — aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


NC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. + PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI *« CLEVELAND 
INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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Consumers are paying off old debts as never before. 


That hurts business now. But, if you want to look on the bright side, this 
will enable people to buy more sometime in the future. 


Caution on the part of the consumer naturally shows up quickly in the 
way he uses installment credit. That was true in the recession of 1954, and 
it is even more true today. 


Repayments exceeded new borrowings by $800-million in the first two 
months of 1958. Four years ago, the cut was $640-million. 


This year’s cut brought installment debt down to $33.3-billion against 
December’s record level of $34.1-billion. 


- 


Paying off debts is the normal thing for consumers early each year. 


Installment credit outstanding always drops in January.. However, it 
never declines much in February if business is good and it often rises. (In 
1956, for example, people borrowed a little more than they repaid during 
February. In 1957, the balance was slightly the other way.) 


But in the second month this year net repayments were $435-million— 
not only the largest for any postwar February, but bigger even than January. 


Everyone has known, for a great many years, that installment buying is 
a highly dynamic factor in our economy. Such credit has, in fact, been equiv- 
alent to fully 20% of all retail volume in recent years. 


But it is equally clear that it can’t go on rising indefinitely. 
When personal income falls off—or prices outpace income—there’s a 


tendency toward debt repayment. Probably this is more often the result of 
a recession than the cause of one—but it hurts. 


Repayment of debt is saving, in an economic sense, just as truly as put- 
ting money in the bank. In terms that more people can readily understand, 
repayments place consumers in a position to borrow again. 


Either way, a washdown in debt stores up future purchasing power. 
That’s today’s consolation; after all, 1954’s payoff preceded 1955’s boom. 


— 
Detroit probably finds little solace in the thought that consumer’s cau- 
tion now should be the forerunner of better sales tomorrow. 


At any rate, the auto industry has just turned in the poorest production 
figure for any March since 1948. The first quarter was the worst since Korea- 
pinched 1952. 


If that isn’t enough, the year’s first half looks as if it will be the saddest 
one of the last decade. The schedule now calls for about 2,375,000 cars—far 
behind 1954 and a mite below even 1949 although somewhat larger than 1952. 


Even the sharp cuts in auto output haven’t been enough to stem the rise 
in dealers’ stocks of new cars. 


March output was lower than February, an almost unheard of thing. 
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Yet the month’s 365,000 out-turn probably exceeded registrations by a few 
thousand. First-quarter output topped domestic sales by 250,000. 


Now, as though bad business and bad weather hadn’t hurt auto sales 
enough, there has to be a new roadblock. It’s the talk of a cut in the manu- 
facturers’ excise tax. This presumably would be passed on to the buyer— 
and the buyer, as you might expect, is waiting. 


Metal markets, after momentary indications of stabilizing, ran into new 
troubles this week. Copper, to be sure, hadn’t given up all its recent gains, 
but that was about all you could say for the situation. 


Zinc and lead had only a tariff hike to look forward to after the announce- 
ments that stockpiling was ending. Lead was cut 1¢ a Ib. 

Steel output sank below 50% of capacity. Prices for steel scrap went 
on sliding. One producer announced another cut in aluminum output follow- 
ing last week’s 2¢ slash in the metal’s price (page 36). Tin futures fiopped. 


Copper did fairly well, all things considered. Perhaps the walkout in 
Anaconda’s big Chilean mine helped price sentiment. Yet futures edged 
off at midweek, and London’s spot market recorded its first downturn of 
any proportions in nearly a month. 


Efforts to strengthen the housing market haven’t yet brought any con- 
spicuous results. The iatest compilation by F. W. Dodge Corp. lists Feb- 
ruary contracts totaling $727-million. 


That represents a widening of the year-to-year decline to 17%. 


More mortgage money, if that will help housing, is surely at hand. 


Just to make certain, the Federal Home Loan Banks (the Federal 
Reserve of the savings-and-loan system) sold $290-million of bonds this week 
to provide additional funds for advances to its members. Simultaneously, 
the Chicago Home Loan Bank cut the rate on such advances to 34%. 


Slack demand and price erosion at home and market-upsetting produc- 
tion abroad are discouraging the hunt for new oil. That, plus present 
regulation of natural gas, has its effect on drilling supplies. 


Humble Oil, which spent more than $146-million on drilling activities 
last year, expects to slash the outlay about a third in 1958. 


The attitude of this company (big domestic crude producing and pur- 
chasing subsidiary of Jersey Standard) is pretty typical; wells now being 
drilled in this country number some 30% less than a year ago and last year 
ran considerably below expectations. 


Better availability of steel coincides with less oil exploration to drop 
sharply the demand for drill pipe. In fact, steelmen now complain that 
oil people are swapping surpluses around among themselves. 
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| Color D 
| Color Dynamic 
efficiency and safety 
in this huge coil = — , 7 - 
, Use of properly engineered colors on walls and machines helps 
spring plant workers see their jobs better and reduces danger of time-loss 
accidents in Wickwire Spencer's Palmer, Massachusetts Plant. 
mproved seeing conditions that in- @ “We selected colors for our Palmer given our operators greater pride in 
crease productive efficiency .. . spring mill according to Pittsburgh’s their surroundings. This pride make 
More pleasant work areas that im- painting system of COLOR DYNAMICS,” them keep their machines” bright 
prove the morale of workers .. . states Fred Lindstrom, C. F. & LI. and their departments clean, sim 
Safety colors that reduce danger of New England District Manager, ‘to plifying housekeeping problems. And 
accidents. These are benefits result- improve working conditions. Colors with COLOR DYNAMICS we get these 
ing from the use of Pittsburgh COLOR were used on walls and ceilings that benefits at no greater cost than con 
DYNAMICS in the Wickwire Spencer raise the light level in work areas. ventional maintenance painting.” 
coil spring mill at Palmer, Mass. Stationary and moving parts of 


@ This Wickwire Spencer spring mill 
is only one of many thousands of 
plants in which efficiency and morale 
has been improved by COLOR DY 
NAMIcs. Why not try it in your 


machines were painted with colors 
that permit operators to see their 
jobs with minimum eye strain. Safety 
colors on machinery and traffic lanes 
have lessened accident hazards. 


@ This division of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corporation is one of the 
nation’s largest producers of coil 
springs. It produces extension, com- 


pression and torsion springs of many plant—on a machine or two or in a 
types for motor vehicles, farm im- @ “All of these improvements have in- department—and see the difference 
plements, heavy industrial machin- creased productive efficiency and it makes? 

ery as well as for home use. morale. We believe they have also 


How You Can Get A Color Plan For Your Plant—FREE! Send nd fora Copy ofthis FREE Book 





@ We'll be glad to mail you a fully-illustrated and safety. Better still, we'll be glad to make wei i acca li ata lan aa 
t e C Y | | f lant t t 5 : 
book on how to use COLOR DYNAMICS in a color plan of your plant without cost or obli pare Plate Glass Co.. Paint Div 
industry. It explains simply and clearly what this gation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Department BW sRPitisburgh 22, Pa 
painting system is and how to use it most ad Company branch and arrange to have our rep- 1! Please send mea FREE copy of 
f et’ } r M > 
vantageously to improve productive efficiency resentative see you. Or mail coupon at right |y . YNAMIC 
! Please have y epresentative 
' callfor aCOLOR DYNAMIL vey 
| without obligat part 
Pp TSE U 4 c ca Pa ing T s ns 
Street 
SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ' city ( ty “bate 








B/> p PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 























HAUSERMAN now meets every space division requirement 


from high style to low price 


The widest possible range in design, material, function and price is now available in HAUSERMAN’S 
new complete line of movable walls. 

For example, the walls of the impressive board room shown above are examples of HAausrRMAN’S 
beautiful new Horizon system. With custom-sclected materials and design, they were used to 
create an atmosphere compatible with the function of a board room. The adjoining oflice, on the 
other hand, represents functional, attractive, low-cost space division. This, too, is an all-new 


wall system that is trim, flush and in harmony with the custom-designed Horizon Walls. 


For executive areas, general office, plant or institution, there is a Movable HAUSERMAN Wall to fit 
every need, taste and budget. Consult the Yellow Pages (under Partitions) and call your nearest 
HAUSERMAN representative today about complete-line space division. Or, you may write the home office 


(address below) for a free copy of a new full-color book covering the HAUSERMAN complete line. 


% MOVABLE HAUSERMAN 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY « 7445 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio ¢« Hauserman of Canada Ltd. © 91 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
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HAUSERMAN’S new, low-cost movable 
walls are ideal for departmental seg- 
regation. And, they can be easily 
rearranged whenever necessary. 


INTERIOR 








Despite their low initial cost, these 
walls are attractive. And imaginative 
use of clear and obscure glass and 
colors enhances this appearance. 


WALLS 
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Here is economical space division 
complete with movability, ready 








access to utilities, and easy, low-cost 
maintenance of the lifetime finish. 






















B.E.U. 


works...to hire 


key people 





B. E.U. gives you the forceful new sales idea you need to hire 
and hold the best workers. We were first to answer the vital 
need for Better Employee Understanding of group benefits. We 
developed B. E. U. through research and long experience. We 
alone offer it. Find out more. Write: Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@=5 
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How the Slump Got That Way 


In perspective, it began with 1955’s record consumer spend- 


ing. That inspired business to a lavish creation of new capacity. 


Then, all together, capacity overshot, government spending 


dropped, money tightened—and the result was recession. 


[his is a time when government, 
business, and labor desperately need a 
clear fix on what’s been happening to 
the U.S. economy—and where we are 
heading. 

In economic change, what’s past is 
prologue. So—when did this slump 
really start? 

Any date for the onset of the third 
postwar recession must be somewhat 
arbitrary. Business activity, as measured 
by the Business WEEK Index (chart, 
above), hit an all-time high at the end 
of 1956, has since dropped over 18% 
But gross national product rose quarter- 
by-quarter from mid-1954 until it 
dropped in the fourth quarter of 1957; 
from the end of 1955 on, however, 
GNP had been moving up at a slower 


rate, particularly when measured in 
doilars of constant value. Emplovment 
peaked in July, 1957. Unemployment 
rates, seasonally adjusted, began steadily 
creeping upward in April, 1955, and 
really shot up in January and February 
1958. Overtime hours and weekly hours 
have been declining since December, 
1956. 

¢ How It All Began—But trving to 
fix the time when the recession began 
is obviously far less important than dis- 
covering how and why it happened. The 
anatomy of this recession is exposed in 
the charts on the following pages 
Clearly, they show that the seeds of 
decline were sown in the great—and 
unforeseen—consumer spending boom 
of 1955. 


Just how unusual a jump in consumer 
spending this was is revealed in an econ 
omctric analysis made for 
WEEK by Prof. Daniel Suits, director of 
the University of Michigan’s Research 
Seminar in Quantitative Economics 
In terms of past relations between con 
sumer spending and income, taxes, 
liquid assets, and population, Suits cal 
culates that consumption in 1955 
should not have nisen more than $11-bil 
hon. But, in fact, consumption jumped 
S15-billion. The biggest factor behind 
this extra $7-billion jump in buving was 

terrific increase in consumer debt 
which rose $5.8-billion in 1955 (com 
pared with an $0.5-billion rise in 1954) 
Detroit set all-time records that vear 
for auto production and sales. So did 
sales of most consumer durables. At 
the same time, families added $12.5 
billion to their mortgage debt—and 
housing boomed. The total boost in 
individual debts in 1955, then, topped 
$18-billion. 

e Cause and Effects—F'rom this boom 
in consumer buying, evervthing els 
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U.S. economic growth in peace- 
time is essentially self-accelerat- 
ing — and self-braking. Different 
parts of the economy, as they 
grow, produce a complex pattern 
of leads, lags, and feedbacks that 
periodically breed recession. You 
can see this in the charts’ below 
which plot, in billions of dollars, 
quarterly increases or decreases in 
the annual rates at which key 
economic sectors are operating. 
In these interacting swings, you 
can find the story of what went 
wrong with the 1955-57 boom, 
what got us where we are today. 


1 ? 55 
» brought the U.S. 
economy y out of és 1959-54 recession fast. 
Consumers had boosted their annual rate 
of spending by $4-billion in the last quar- 
ter of 1954. Through the next three quar- 
ters of 1955, nsumption kept 
growing at record rates, jumped $18- 
billion for the year as a whole. To do this, 
consumers saved less, borrowed more — 
installment debt rose $5.8-billion. And 
housing boomed, as mortgage debt in- 
creased $12.5-billion. This great 
n set business to building 
inventories. And businessmen could see 
that the buying boom would soon outrun 
their capacity. So they jumped their or- 
ders for new plant and equipment. Soon, 
therefore, capital spending, still declining 
in the first quarter, turned around and 
began to pick up steam. 






How the boom shifted — year by yea 


1956 
Kicked off by the 1955 consumer 
spending boom—which brought business a 
reiagee jump in prafiones spital 
Tih kept 
climbing throughout 1956. fe the your 
as a whole, | 
rose $6.4-billion above 1955—a 22% in- 
crease. But consumer spending, after its 
8% jump in 1955, grew by only 5% in 
1956—and, since consumer prices rose by 
about 3% in 1956 (where they’d been stable 
in 1955), the real increase in consumption 
was only 2%. To curb rising prices, the 
Federal Reserve checked the growth in 
the money supply; interest rates rose, and 
lenders shifted away from mortgages, so 
housing starts dropped 16%. But despite 
higher money rates, f 
plunged on, and industrial capacity be- 
gan catching up with consumer demond. 
oer midyear, 
s began to fall off. is year oa in- 
ventories were rising fast, and industrial 
production had peaked. 
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into recession 


1957 
From the sfart of 1957, the boom was 
fading. Business capital spending vire 
tually stopped growing.New orders for 
capital goods continued to fall off. but 
two earlier political developments gave 
the economy a deceptive glow of health 
in the first part of 1957: the rise in gov- 
ernment spending, especially fornationa! 
defense, and the jump in nef U.S. ex- 
ports after the Suez crisis. As 1957 wore 
on, these stimulants became depressants: 
The Suez Canal reopened, and U.S. ex- 
ports declined; and the Administration— 
strapped by the national debt limit— 
slashed defense orders and spending. 
With money tighter than ever, defense 
contractors all but panicked—started lay- 
offs, heavy inveniory cutting. That did it: 
Business firms generally cut output to re- 
duce inventories, slashed "ew orders for 
capital goods, gedycedcapita! outlays. 


1958 

Now the economic feedbacks which 
generated expansion in 1955 are still gen- 
erating contraction. Output is down; in- 
come is down; employment is down. 
Nearly 8% of the labor force was job- 
less in February. Consumers * are cutting 
their buying, trying to save more and 
reduce their debts. Business sees excess 
capacity, excess inventories, falling prof- 
its; so it cutscapital spending, reduces 
output further to pull down/nventories, 

tries to cut costs—without cutting prices, 
On the plus side—government policy has 
gone into reverse: The cutback in de- 

fense spending is over—at least for the 
time being. So is the tight money policy. 
Today's biggest economic question: Can 
the private economy make the turn up- 
ward this time with only a moderate as- 
sist from government? Recent economic 
growth was self-reversing; is this recession 
self-reversing too? 
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followed, as the charts on this page 
clearly show. Climbing sales caused 
business to lay in heavier inventories. 
As output began to move toward capac- 
ity ceilings, industry boosted new orders 
for capital goods—and soon the flow of 
money for new plant and equipment 
was rising. Capital spending was in full 
swing by the end of 1955 and continued 
on into 1957. But between the end of 
1955 and mid-1957, something had 
gone wrong. What was it? 


l. A Textbook Cycle 


Basically, the thing that went wrong 
was that consumer borrowing, spend- 
ing, and income stopped growing at 
abnormal speed and returned to a more 
normal—or slightly less than normal— 
pace, while business capital spending, 
set in motion by business plans laid dur- 
ing the buoyant days of 1955, plunged 
upward. 

Harvard’s James Duesenberry put the 
matter this way tO a BUSINESS WEEK 
editor: “First, income rose relatively 
slowly all through 1956 and 1957, and 
the average growth of real GNP was a 
bit under 2%. ‘This was slower than 
other postwar periods. It had been 
quite a lot higher between 1949 and 
1953. 

“But rates of capital formation as 
percent of income averaged just as high 
as any other period. ‘The highest rates 
were in 1956 and 1957.... 

“So what you have is steady growth 
of capital stock and slower growth in 
income. This makes further growth in 
capital stock unprofitable and creates a 
profit squeeze.” The profit squeeze 
ended by throttling back capital spend- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve 
Board was trying to head off inflation. 
Its tight money policy hardly touched 
the capital spending boom in 1956. But 
it did hurt housing—because govern- 
ment-insured or guaranteed mortgages 
at fixed rates looked unattractive to in- 
vestors compared to higher-yield invest- 
ments. In addition, the fall-off in hous- 
ing starts had a perceptible effect on 
demand for other consumer durables. 
This helped widen the gap between 
rising capacity and more slowly rising 
consumption. 
¢ Inevitable End?—Was the economy 
caught in a tragic drama that had to 
end in recession? 

Could the Fed—or the Treasury— 
have eased up in 1956 or in 1957 and 
gotten more spending money into the 
hands of consumers? Duesenberry ap- 
pears to see the fate of the 1954-57 
expansion as indeed inevitable: 

“If the Fed had eased up and income 
had gotten up $5-million more,” says 
he, “vou would still have overaccumu- 
lated capital. And an extra bit of de- 
mand in 56 might have caused a much 
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more serious speculative boom.” Such 
a speculative boom, says Duesenberry, 
would have burst with greater and more 
ruinous force. 

Harvard’s Arthur Smithies feels the 
present recession is a prime instance of 
an inherent mechanism in the U.S. 
private economy. “The basic factor in 
the current recession,” he commented 
last week, “is that the economy gener- 
ates capacity faster than demand. Un- 
less we have some powerful external 
stimulus as we had at the end of the 
war or during the Korean War, we tend 
to generate overcapacity. It’s a persistent 
tendency of our economy.” 

And it’s a tendency that neither eco- 

policymakers—nor economists— 
vet been able to find means of 
handling, except in abstract theoretical 
models 
¢ Uncertain Progress—In_ the real 
world, as the current recession has 
proved, economic growth is still a jerky, 
unstable process. Columbia’s Roy 
Blough describes the mechanism of 
growth, as we've just been watching it, 
like this: “In order to have growth, 
vou have to have adequate expansion 
in spending in each quarter by consum- 
government, or business—total 
spending has to increase. And_ this 
spending has to be in excess of income 
in previous quarters. So you need either 
an increase in the velocity of income, 
or some sector has to run a deficit, 
either by running down its resources 
or by going into debt.” 

In the late, lamented boom, Blough 

remarked, we had an expansion in busi- 
ness borrowing, housing, and consumer 
credit—“‘and part of the increase, in con- 
sumer credit,” he says, “was apparently 
due to an institutional change—new 
kinds of goods and services were fi- 
nanced with consumer credit.” To 
maintain growth, Blough adds, “this 
kind of growth had to go on—and at 
an expanding rate.” 
* Going Too Far—But, says he, that 
just couldn’t happen: “One of the rea- 
sons was the automobile situation— 
consumer taste was involved here— 
where you had a lot of consumer 
credit extended in 1955 for cars in 
which the borrowers’ equity was very 
small. This expansion of consumer 
credit couldn't be maintained, partly 
because these purchasers took much 
longer to repay, and didn’t come back 
into the market.”” And on the business 
side, spending had gone too far—plants 
were expanded bevond clear-cut necds. 
“A lot of companies,” Blough says, 
“expanded because they didn’t want 
to be left out of the wave of the fu- 
ture.” 

This drive for expanded capacity that 
overshot itself has produced, as Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther, managing director 
of The Economist, put it this week, 
“the very textbook model of a classic 
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trade cycle,” which ends with a drop 
in investment—both in fixed capital 
and in inventories. 


ll. Government's Role 


However, the 1957-58 recession did 
not happen in a textbook author’s mind; 
certain “‘noneconomic” events inter- 
vened—first to prolong the boom’s life, 
then to seal the boom’s doom. 

In early 1957, when the expansion 
had already run its course, the economy 
was bolstered by a very rapid rise in 
government defense outlays. This cre- 
ated more of a boom pyschology than 
may have been warranted by hard-to- 
sell consumer markets. And there was 
a further boost when the Suez crisis led 
to a new increase in government spend- 
ing for foreign aid and provided a special 
lift for exports. These factors—increased 
government outlays for defense and 
foreign aid, the export boom, and a 
general inflationary state of public 
thinking—had stimulating effects on the 
economy that offset some decline in 
demand for consumer durables and the 
falling off in new orders for capital 
goods. 

Then, in late 1957, just when new 
orders for capital goods were off sharply, 
and capital goods production was start- 
ing to drop, the government belatedly 
began putting its fiscal house in order— 
pressed by the necessity of staying un- 
der the debt limit. With revenues sea- 
sonally low in the second half of the 
year, this could only be done by hold- 
ing down expenditures. And these were 
in a rising trend, based on outstanding 
orders for defense goods. The govern- 
ment adopted measures of unpre- 
cedented strictness to forbid new ex- 
penditures in various civilian fields, can- 
celed or stretched out many defense 
contracts, and deferred payments on 
others. 

The annual rate of cash payments 
by the Pentagon was cut from $42- 
billion in the spring to $38-billion 
in one month late in 57. New defense 
contracts were cut from a rate of $18- 
billion per year in the first half of 1957 
to $12-billion in the second half. 
¢ Almost a Panic—Defense contractors 
strapped for funds, were hard-pressed to 
get the loans they now needed, with 
the banking system still tightly re- 
stricted by Federal Reserve actions. 
They became so uncertain of govern- 
ment intentions that they began to 
cut their own programs, unload inven- 
tory, reduce payrolls, cut plant and 
equipment spending. The Pentagon 
slash in defense spending and orders 
produced a near-panic—the 1957 equiva- 
lent of the kind of panic that has in 
the past broken out in Wall Street or 
other financial centers and written finis 
to earlier booms. 

Though these defense cutbacks were 


small in relation to total private expen- 
ditures, they were widely publicized and 
had important effects on business and 
consumer confidence. They gave what 
was left of the boom its coup de grace. 

The country felt the chill of a crisis 
of confidence—aggravated by concern 
over the first two Russian Sputniks, and 
by the President's illness. 

The 1958 auto models came out— 
billed as the saviors of 1957’s fourth 
quarter—and they flopped. The recession 
was on for fair, and it looked like a good 
stiff one. 


lll. How Bad Is It? 


Among economists today, there is 
virtual unanimity that this slump is 
more serious than the last two postwar 
recessions. Unemployment has risen 
faster. Employment has fallen faster. 
Industrial production has dropped more 
sharply. Housing has been sagging, 
where in the 1948 and 1953 recessions 
housing held level for a few months, 
then began to climb strongly. Manu- 
facturers’ new orders are still falling— 
where, at this point in 1948's recession, 
they were holding firm and in 1953 were 
already rising. Inventories have dropped 
more. 

Most disturbing of all, the fall in 
business spending on plant and equip- 
ment has been faster than in 1953, and 
about as fast as in 1948—but this time 
the decline in capital spending promises 
to be more prolonged. 
¢ Two Views—Among a minority of 
economists, there are worries that this 
drop may be the “‘climactic’”’ business 
cvcle decline that follows a great war— 
sometime after two or three lesser re- 
cessions. They support their case by 
arguing the end of the postwar housing 
boom, the shift in the age composition 
of the population (essentially, the com- 
ing of age of the “hollow generation,” 
which means a small family formation 
rate), the exhaustion of the wave of 
industrial innovations ushered in by 
World War II, and the exhaustion of 
economic growth floated by the vast 
expansion of public debt. 

But the majority of economists find 
the ingredients of a real depression miss- 
ing now. They point out that there has 
been no violent speculation, no liquid- 
ity crisis. Business and consumer cash 
1eserves were still relatively high in late 
1957, and the Fed is making more 
credit available—somewhat _ belatedly, 
many economists believe. The country’s 
financial picture still looks good—com- 
pared to the perilous state of the 
banking system after the 1929 crash. 
Government policies to stimulate some 
revival in the consumer sector, and even- 
tually in private investment, still look as 
though they would be effective, and not 
be drowned in the tidal wave of an all- 
out collapse. 
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Oilmen Jeer at Import Quotas 


Domestic producers, hard hit by the recession, protest 
that the Administration’s latest “voluntary” cutbacks of crude 
imports won’t make even a dent in their problems. 


U.S. oil producers, squeezed between 
foreign oil imports and a faltering do- 
mestic market, say the Administration’s 
latest effort at a “voluntary” solution 
to their problem comes too little and 
too late. 

Pres. Eisenhower has approved a 
Cabinet committee recommendation 
that crude oil imports into the area 
east of the Rockies be limited to 12% 
of domestic production in the area. 
That’s 713,000 bbl. per day, about 
60,000 b/d less than the previous goal 
set by the government. 

The program is “voluntary,” but the 
President has signed an order aimed at 
cutting Pentagon purchases of petro- 
leum products from offenders. 

The nation’s independent producers 
have lost faith in “voluntary” solutions; 
and they say the cut is insufficient, any- 
way. They are backing proposed legis- 
lation to clamp mandatory controls on 
the import of crude oil and refined 
products. 

There’s a real chance they will suc- 
ceed. If they do, Eisenhower's hopes for 
Congressional extension of a_ liberal 
trade policy are doomed. 
¢ Buildup—For almost 30 years, inde- 
pendent oil producers’ demands for 
protection against foreign oil have won 
little sympathy from Congress. But the 
problem worsened after World War II 
as imports from the Middle East and 
Venezuela jumped dramatically, and 
spiraling costs in the domestic industry 
made it more difficult to compete with 
foreign oil. 

In 1955, a bloc composed of coal 
producers and domestic oilmen came 
near winning enactment of a law limit- 
ing imported oil to 10% of the U.S. 
market. This was averted only when 
Congress set the ratio of imports of 
crude and products to domestic produc- 
tion at 16.6%. 

However, despite Administration ef- 
forts to persuade the big international 
companies to this level, imports con- 
tinued to climb, even during the Suez 
Canal crisis when U.S. oilmen were 
being called upon to make emergency 
shipments to Europe. 
¢ Clamp Down—Finally, last summer, 
the White House decided to clamp 
down (BW—Aug.3'57,p26). A new pro- 
gram was adopted under which impor- 
ters were told to hold imports into the 
area east of the Rockies to 756,000 
b/d—later adjusted tc 771,000 b/d—or 
face mandatory government controls. 
Later, the West Coast area was brought 
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into the program with a 
220,000 b/d. 

Domestic oilmen were ready to accept 
the program at the time. And the im- 
porters, anxious to stave off government 
restraints, largely cooperated. However, 
oilmen—and the government—failed to 
reckon with the budding recession. 
Whereas petroleum demand normally 
gains 4% or more per year, it has 
dropped 4% below vear-ago levels in 
the past six months. 

The result is hardship in the oil in- 
dustry, and renewed demands for stiffer 
government controls. 

Texas, which once considered 18-day 
producing months normal, is allowing 
only eight days in April. And other 
major producing states have also been 
affected. In some areas, drilling rigs are 
being stacked. Total well completions 
in the first months of 1958 are 8% 
below the 1957 level, and wildcat drill- 
ing has dropped even more. 

Gov. Price Daniel estimates that the 
Texas economy is losing $1.5-million 
a day due to the production cutbacks. 
In the next 18 months, the state stands 
to lose millions in tax revenue. 
¢ Reactions—If the Adniinistration’s 
new program was intended to stop fhe 
vilmen’s drive for legislative protection, 
the effort appears to have failed. 

Independent producer groups, and 
officials of producing states, say the 
60,000 b/d cut amounts to hardly half 
a day’s production in Texas alone. Some 
industry sources see possible loopholes 
that can cut the impact even more. For 
one thing, the program does not include 
oil product imports. Second, even an 
ceftending company apparently can con- 
tinue to sell to the government as long 
as it sells only domestic oil. Finally, the 
order may be open to legal challenge. 
¢ Steps—The coal and fluorspar indus- 
tries are expected to join 22 oil produc- 
ing associations in backing a bill intro- 
duced this week by Rep. Frank Ikard 
(D-Tex.), a member of the House Wavs 
& Means Committee. 

Ikard’s bill would direct the President 
to limit imports of products and crude 
to the 16.6% ration. The same vard- 
stick would apply to fluorspar products. 
In the case of oil, the President would 
have authority to allocate the quota 
among supplying countries. 

A more controversial provision: Indi- 
vidual importing licenses would be auc- 
tioned off. This is bound to arouse cries 
of discrimination against small com- 
panies. 


quota of 





Monetary Probe Revives 
As Baruch Leads Parade 


The Senate Finance Committee got 
its derailed monetary hearings back on 
the track this week, but there is mixed 
opinion over how much momentum it 
can generate. To get the revived hear- 
ings off to a splashy start, Chmn. Harry 
F. Byrd (D-Va.) called on his long-time 
friend, Bernard Baruch (picture), to ap- 
pear in two days of televised hearings 
in the Senate’s ornate caucus room. 

Baruch, who shares Byrd's view on 
fiscal and monetary matters, was one 
of the witnesses the chairman wanted 
for the opening of the hearings, which 
have been recessed since last summer. 
¢ Kerr’s Slant—Democratic members of 
the committee, led by Sen. Robert S. 
Kerr of Oklahoma, will accuse the Ad- 
ministration of having caused the down- 
turn in economic activity bv its credit 
policies. Even with credit somewhat 
easier, Kerr will charge that current in- 
terest rates are prohibitive for farmers 
and small businessmen, whom he 
points out as major recession victims. 

Kerr would like to see the Federal 
Reserve Board lower its discount rate 
from the present 23% to no more than 
2%, and he would like to see its Open 
Market Committee buy government 
bonds until the prime interest rate 1s 
forced down to no more than 3%. 
¢ Next Witnesses—Kerr is sure to press 
his views on witnesses when the com- 
mittee picks up the hearings after the 
Easter recess. The schedule calls for 
Marriner Eccles, former chairman of 
the Reserve Board, on Apr. 16; Dr. 
Sumner Slichter, Harvard University 
economist, Apr. 17; William McChes 
nev Martin, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Svys- 
tem, Apr. 22-23; and Dr. Seymour Har 
ris, Harvard University Economics 
Dept. chairman, Apr. 24 
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How Federal Spending Shoots 


1. This Is Already Being Done 





Totals How Soon 
Involved Felt 
$100-million in Contracts al- 


truck, vehicle 
orders. 


ready placed; 
some still to 
come. 


















% 
a 
Shipbuilding — 


Contract awards 
January-June will 
double July- 
December, 1957 
Calendar 1958 
should total 
about $20-billion, 
against 1957's 
$15.3-billion. 


year increase. 





$500-million to 


$600-million over 
the next year. 


ernment program 
will mean $2- 
billion of work 
over 10 years. 


cal ~~ $75-million re- 
leased by White 
House for con- 


Reclamation $20-million extra 














wtt« 


struction loans. 


approved. 


~ $850-million in 
new projects. 


$177-million un- 
frozen. 
$1.5-billion for 


mortgage pur- 
chases; plus 
$300-million for 
direct lending. 


grants over three- 
year period; on 
top of $7 billion 
under old law. 


million could be 
financed under 
higher interest 
rates. 
"$840-million to 
be spent earlier 
than scheduled. 


$600-milliona 


~Tong-term gov- 


$3-billion-plus in 


Upto $750- 


Actual spending 
won't rise so fast; 
but cash outlays 
may rise 
$1-billion this 
quarter. 


~~ Effective soon as 


bill is signed. 
‘First checks 
perhaps by May. 


Calendar 1958 
output will total 
$400-million, up 
from $250- 

million last year. 


Already being 
allocated. 


‘Already has pre- | 
vented shutdown 
of two projects. 


Contracts to be 
let by July 1. 


In effect since 
January. 


Lower downpay- : 
ment terms effec- 
tive this month. 


Allocation of 
$600-million to 
states immedi- 
ately; $3.5-billion 
in July. 
$70-million in 
contracts to be 
let by July 1. 


: ~$200-million to 
be spent before 
July 1. 





Totals 
Involved 





How Soon 
Felt 





Eisenhower wants 
$125-million in- 
crease over orig- 
inal $444-million 
asked for fiscal 
1959; Democrats 
will ask even more. 


Would take effect 
after July 1; big- 
ger increase would 
quickly step up 
contracting and 
spending this fall. 


























Democrats want to 
extend Federal 
Aid Program at 
$63-million a 
year; otherwise it 
will die. 





Democrats would 


create $1-billion 
loan fund to back 
state and local 
public works, 


~ Im pact depends on 


No impact for at 
least 15 months. 


actual terms if it 
becomes law; first 
version of bili calls 
for 3} % interest 
rate. 





Democrats want to 


double present 
grants of $50- 
million per year, 
raise ceiling to 
$500,000 for 


each community. 





Eisenhower asks 7 
$46-million on top 


of $75-million 
asked in 1959 
budget. 


‘Eisenhower asks 


O.K. of $2-billion 
modernization 
program over 
three years. 


Democrats backing 
$200-million direct 
building program, 
instead of lease- 
purchase. 


Eisenhower has 
asked $70-million 
to start several 
projects ahead 

of time. 


Democrats would 
push well above 
Administration's 
$253-million 
budget. 


$117-million being 
spent in AEC-built 
or AEC-aided pro- 
grams this year. 


Allocations woud 


Allocations would 
go quickly if law is 
passed. 


be made immedi- 
ately; demand 
exceeds funds 
available. 

Would be felt this 
fall if Congress 
approves. 


If approved, this 
would increase 
spending, and 
speed up construc- 
tion before end 

of year. 

Contracts would 
be let before 

July 1. 


Should be felt by 
fall, if they get 
their way. 


Democrats would 
sharply increase 
size of program; 
Impact of contracts 
would be slow. 











Up in Effort to Halt Recession 


3. How Spending is Jumping 


Billions of Dollars 
80 








Jul.—Sept. Oct. —Dec. 
1957 


Jan. — Mar. 


Apr.—Jun. Jul. — Sept. 
1958 


Oct. — Dec. 


Quarterly Totals at Annual Rates 


Data: BUSINESS WEEK Est, 


A substantial 
spending is 
the chart and 
Washington's big 
the 


upswing in federal 
aiready under wav, as 
tables show. That. is 
weapon, so far, against 
recession 
The amount of the rise, and its tim 
ing, sharpen debate the major 
question confronting policvmakers 
Will the increased outflow of dollars 
be enough—by itself—to stem the slump, 
or will a tax cut also be required? 
Here are highlights of the spending 

situation 

¢ A particularly sharp increase is 
planned fer the quarter that began 
this week—enough to give the economy 
its strongest sustaining hand since the 
slump started. 

¢ Administration officials are be- 
ginning to worry about long-run effects, 
warning that the spending rush can 
easily go too far. This is a sign that 
the pro-spending posture of the Admin- 
istration in the past several months may 
in the near future be reversed, in the 
belief that the recession is at—or near— 
the bottom. 

¢ The job-making effects of the 
spending rise will be a disappointment 
to the Democratic leaders of Congress 
who have been chiefly responsible for 
pushing the big public works projects— 
and possibly to the Administration as 
well. Democrats in particular are pin- 


OVCT 
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ning their hopes to Depression-born 
theories about public works spending as 
i multiplier factor in the economy. To 
day public works may not be creating 
nearly so many jobs as they think 
¢ How Big an Impact?—In the Wash- 
ington fiscal jungle, even the basic ques 
tion—how manv dollars are involved—is 
hard to answer. 

The spending rise 
scramble of 
legislative 


from a 
Administration orders and 
(table at left) 
some taking effect immediately, some in 
the future. Some involve the govern 
ment only, and are fairlv easy to assess 
But some involve decisions by private 
citizens—businessmen, home _ buvers, 
directors of rural electrification, co-ops 
and the impact of these is a 
puzzle. 

Chis week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
brought this collection of projects to 
gether, asked officials in the various 
agencies to assess their anti-recession 
potential, then checked with the key 
administrators in the White House and 
the Treasury for their probable impact 
on the actual outflow of dollars 


stems 


decisions 


major 


l. The Spending Push 


Here’s what government 
think will happen to spending: 
e¢ The actual flow of federal dollars 


officials 


into the economy should rise $1.3-bil- 


‘lion this quarter over the quarter just 


ended. That will bring spending to an 


-annual rate of $78.4-billion—higher by 


$5-billion a vear than the annual rate of 


‘ January-March. 


* B-52 bombers. 


e After this one big jump, in- 
creases are expected to continue for the 
rest of calendar 1958 at a slower pace. 
By the fourth quarter, spending may 
be at an annual rate as high as $80- 
billion. 

One big reason for this rise was dis- 
closed -this week: The Defense Dept. 
formally requested a $1.6-billion in 


’ crease in defense appropriations for the 
~ fiscal vear starting Julv 1. 


Much of this 
is for long lead-time items such as 
Polaris-type atomic submarines and 
But some $500-million 
will show up as actual cash outlays in 


‘ the coming fiscal year. 


¢ Definitely Up—A jump to an $50 
billion rate is higher than many non 
government fiscal experts think possible 
Though implied by official estimates, 
the jump, they fear, may come mor 
slowly due to the inevitable sluggish 
ness of the vast federal bureaucracy. 
Nevertheless, a spending total is 
shaping up for this vear and next mark 


.edly higher than the budget makers 


foresaw last January. At that time, 
Kisenhower expected the total outlay 
in the fiscal vear ending June 30 to 
reach $72.S-billion, and next 
be $73.9-billion. 

Actually this fiscal vear will turn out 
to be about $74-billion—up $1.2-billion 

And next vear is heading toward $75 
billion, in the opinion of one of the 


vear's to 


Administration’s best informed fiscal 
experts—$4.1-billion more than Eisen 
hower’s original plan. Even this esti 


mate implies a lower rate of expendi 
ture in the second half of the fiscal 
\ear—from January to June, 1959—than 
in the first half, a turnaround that will 
be hard to achieve after a sustained up 
ward climb. 
¢ Push—Then Cutback—The possibil- 
itv of the current rise being followed by 
such a cutback during calendar 1959 is 
inherent in the Administra 
tion's favored projects 

:isenhower, for example, has asked 
Congress to approve the immediate ex 
penditure of $840-million for routine, 
non-military supplics—money that nor 
mally would not start to flow out until 
after the new fiscal year begins July 1. 
Of this sum, up to $200-million is 
ticketed for the next 90 davs. 
e Flexibility—The theory is that by 
starting these purchases three months 
earlier than normal, and maintaining 
them at a forced rate in the July-Sep 
tember quarter, the economy will get 


some of 
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n cxtra push timed to counter the 
usual summer slowdown. 

Then if the has stabilized 
by the end of calendar 1955, these rou 
tine purchases could be held down in 
the first six months of calendar 1959 

It's a device to give the Administra 
on maximum flexibility 


expected to go along. 


economy 


; 


Congress 1s 


Admunistration’s un- 
employment compensation proposal has 
n element of flexibility, If the 
stabilizes in line with Admin 
istration expectations, the $500-million 
1 sO it wants to make available for aug 
mented jobless relief not be 
illed for by the states. Thus it is a 
mm of anti-recession spending that 


In a sense, the 
too 


COnOTHN 


would 


fi 


vill slow down automatically if the 
wed is removed 
¢ Cautious—Naurice H. Stans, who 


ok over as budget director last month, 


| particular advocate of such pro 
posals—because he’s afraid the kind of 
ublic works being voted by Congress 


ill crank up toa big outflow of money 


t the wrong time 
Stans he id of 
igo accounting firm 


formerly 1 big Chi 
is something new 
budget 


that he is being called on now to direct 


in Eisenhower director, in 


pending rise instead of pushing for 


cconomy. But he considers this a 
temporary situation only, and is al 
idy speaking up for a more cautious 
pending pace 
© Carry-Over—Like other Administra 


' 


m leaders, Stans is satished that we're 


iar the bottom of the recession. But 
he sees federal spending rising for years 
is the result of programs now being 


ushed through Congress 
Even if the 
program were to be halted where it now 
is, the growth of projects already started 
would carry the budget to $80-billion by 
Stans savs. 


inti-recession spending 


196] or even before,” 


ll. Economic Impact 


Both the Administration and_ the 
Democratic leaders of Congress are tak- 
ng direct aim at the most sensitive of 
the recession ~—_s indicators—unempioy 
ment. But they are placing their bets 
on entirely different programs 
¢ Aid for Sore Spots—The Administra 
tion hopes to relieve the effects of job 
lessness by extending unemployment 
It is also exploring the idea 
of offering some kind of emergency 


insurance for workers 


INSuUTAnCe 


unemployment 
not now covered 
In addition, it is directing defense 
contracts into especially hard-hit areas. 
In Detroit, American Motors got a 
$5.6-million contract this week for 250 
quarter-ton trucks. Dubrow Develop- 
Co., of Burlington, N. J., will 
turn out $l-million worth of communi 
cations equipment. On the West Coast, 
N. P. Van Valkenburg will do $1 


ments 
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million worth of work on roads and 
utilities at Cooke Air Force Base near 
Lompoc, Calif. Sperry Rand Corp. was 
awarded $5.6-million, to be spent at 
Salt Lake City, for research and devel- 
opment of the Sergeant 75-mile missile. 

his flow of contracts—though talling 
behind earlier hopes—is scheduled for 
a sharp rise in the next few months. 
\fter hitting $2-billion in December, 
contracts dropped to $1.2-billion in 
January and fell again in February, de 


spite targets of $1.8-billion for each 
month. This lag will be made up as 


soon as the Pentagon can process the 
necessary paper 

¢ Public Works Medicine—The Demo- 
cratic approach is to depend on a broad 
expansion of public works to create 
new jobs 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson savs Congress is supplying all 
the money needed to provide 2-million 
jobs. If he’s right, this would cut unem 
ployment back to last fall’s level. 

Sen. Albert D-Tenn.), who 
guided the highway expansion bill 
through Congress, says that program 
alone will create 520,000 jobs of a vear’s 
duration. He bases this on an 
of $2.7-billion what 
would have been obligated. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.) set a 
similar goal of 500,000 to 600,000 vear- 
long jobs from his housing bill, if 
housing starts rose bv 200.000. 
¢ Skeptics—But a house now requires 
cnly about one man-vear of labor on 
the site according to estimates of gov- 
ernment housing authorities. So Spark- 
man’s estimates are based on a job 
niultiplier factor of 14 to 2 jobs created 
off the building site, for every job on 
the site 

Chis method of estimating jobs pro- 
vided by construction is a carrvover 
New Deal davs, but it has been 
abandoned by most construction econo 
mists in Robinson New- 
comb and Miles Colean in research for 
the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment in 1952 challenged the whole 
concept of expanding public works as 
a means of checking recessions. 

Most government experts in construc- 
tion fields, as well as private economists, 
accept the Newcomb-Colean line today. 
They would sharply reduce the Demo 
crats’ hopes regarding new jobs from 
public works, dropping the number 
down closer to a half-million. 
¢ Test Ahead—The Administration has 
never held the high hopes for public 
works that Democrats share. 

But the Administration, too, may be 
sctting too high hopes on the economic 
stimulus from the total spending pic- 
ture. Its conviction that the sinking 
spell is about over is more a matter of 
feel and intuition than anything else. 
Ihe next few weeks will show whether 
its confidence is justified 


Core 


increase 


over otherwise 


from 


recent vears. 


Red Call 


This week the Soviet Union pushed 
the crucial East-West problem of a 
nuclear stalemate off dead center. In 
an expected but still dramatic move, 
l‘oreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
(picture) announced a suspension of 
Soviet nuclear tests. 

For several years, the East and West 
have been locked in a nuclear stalemate, 
with the H-bomb sometimes looking 
more like a “common enemy” than a 
safeguard of peace. Yet none of the 
Western schemes for arms control, dis- 
cussed at length with the Soviets, has 
produced more than a momentary hope 
that the deadlock might be broken. 

Now Moscow—following up its Sput- 
nik lead in satellite developments—has 
again grabbed the ball from the West 


and suddenly agreed to halt nuclear 
tests. Undoubtedly, this will force the 
U.S. to draft new arms-control pro- 


posals for submission to the United 
Nations. 

But the Soviet move seems no more 
likely really to break the nuclear stale- 
mate than the West's earlier steps to- 
ward that goal. Moscow’s decision is 
essentially a political thrust at the U.S. 
-—an effort to split the West as the time 
for a summit conference approaches. 


1. Cold War Strategy 


From recent Soviet pronouncements, 
it’s clear that Moscow regards an early 
summit conference as the No. 1 goal in 
its cold war strategy. In Moscow's 
thinking, a summit talk could do more 
than anything else to relax and divide 
the West. Through skillful maneuver- 
ing, Soviet leaders at the conference 
could make the West look as if it 
accepted the status quo in Communist 
Eastern Europe. Perhaps they could 
even manipulate the conference to give 


Moscow a formal voice in Middle East 
affairs. 

e But No Concessions—lor Nikita 
Khrushchev—now Premier as well as 


Communist Party boss (page 111)—the 
problem has been to persuade Western 
leaders to meet him at the summit 
without making advance concessions 
that might tie his hands. On the 
other hand, Pres. Eisenhower, Secy. of 
State Dulles, and heads of other 
NATO countries have insisted that 
Moscow must demonstrate its willing- 
ness to reach some concrete agreements 
at the summit—before they will commit 
the West to a top-level conference. 
Now Khrushchev has put the West 
on the defensive. He has suspended 
nuclear tests as evidence that he’s ready 
to negotiate an international agreement 
on a ban of such tests. There are 
indications he will revive the Soviet’s 
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or Test Ban Puts West on Spot 
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RUSSIA’S GROMYKO, backed by bigwigs of the Soviet Presidium, tells Supreme Soviet 


(the parliament) of decision to suspend nuclear weapon tests. 


1957 offer of establishing an interna 
tional inspection system, including posts 
inside the Soviet Union. Even if these 
are empty words, the net effect of such 
a proposal—in view of world public 
opinion—is to push Western leaders 
closer to a summit conference. 

¢ Champion of Peace—Of course, the 
Kremlin has other objectives, too, in 
halting tests. For one thing, it helps 
Khrushchev’s campaign to create before 
the world an image of the Sovict Union 
as the real champion of peace. For 
another, the test suspension 1s one morc 
step toward neutralizing the West's 
nuclear deterrent by making nuclear 
weapons seem so dangerous to human 
health—even at the test stage—that they 
should never be used at all. 

On top of this, full climination of 
would indirectly block nations 
that lack nuclear weapons from devel 
oping their own. Moscow savs it fears, 
as much as the West does, that some 
“irresponsible” nation might touch off 
a global war. 

Most of all, Moscow wants to put 
new pressure on the U.S. and Britain 
to halt their own nuclear testing—and 
to exact a heavy moral and propaganda 
toll if they do continue tests. With the 
U.S. scheduled to begin a new series of 
tests this month and Britain planning 
its own series, Moscow has put London 
—and especially Washington—on the 
spot. 


tests 


ll. Propaganda Charge 


Within hours of Gromyke’s an 
nouncement, the State Dept. branded 
the test suspension as a phony propa 
ganda maneuver. It pointed out that 
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He is foreign minister. 


the Soviet Union has just completed its 
most intensive series of nuclear tests to 
date. It argued that there will be no way 
to check whether or not the Russians 
actually are suspending tests and 
stressed that the Russians have left 
themselves free to resume testing at 
will. 

Almost simultaneously, the U.-.S., 
Britain, and France—acting for the 
NATO powers—proposed a meeting of 
ambassadors in Moscow this month to 
soften Soviet pressure for an immediate 
summit meeting. 
¢ Public Outcry—But popular pressure 
to halt the nuclear arms race has been 
gaining strength in Western Europe. 

In Britain, the government has held 
fast to its support for nuclear tests, but 
a mass movement aimed at forcing uni- 
lateral British nuclear disarmament. is 
gaining headway. ‘The British Labor 
Party officially endorses the suspension 
of tests 

In West Germany, the Socialist Party 

is trying to force a national plebiscite 
on the question of arming German 
forces with nuclear weapons—in oppo 
sition to the Bonn parliament's deci 
sion to use them. 
* Illegitimate Weapon?—The plain fact 
is that the position of the U.S. and other 
NATO governments on the test ban 
issue is hard to sell. Its premise is that 
--barring a comprehensive and enforce- 
able arms-control agreement with the 
Sovict Union—the West must continuc 
to perfect its nuclear deterrent, even at 
the risk of creating a world health 
hazard through radioactive contamina 
tion 

Washington recognizes that a ma- 
jority of people perhaps never have full 


accepted the legitimacy of nuclear 
weapons, even for defense. U.S. ofh- 
cials also realize that technical argu- 


ments for continuing tests may seem 
like legalistic quibbling at best—and 
that Soviet gestures toward slowing the 
nuclear arms race, no matter how 
empty, may have a strong appeal to 
public opinion. 

¢ Tests as Scheduled—However, Eisen- 
hower and Dulles have decided to take 
the inevitable propaganda beating rather 
than be blackmailed into renouncing 
nuclear tests. Operation Hardtack—the 
new series of tests—will begin at Eni- 
wetok in the Pacific this month, as 
scheduled. But Washington hasn't 
ruled out the possibility of a temporary 
suspension of tests, once the Hardtack 
series 18 OVCT. 

In any case, there seems to be solid 
military reasons for continuing tests 
in order to: 

e Perfect nuclear warheads for in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles under 
operational conditions. 

¢ Test high-altitude nuclear ex- 
plosions for use in anti-missile missiles 

¢ Develop smaller, cleaner nuclear 
weapons for fighting small-scale wars 
¢ Propaganda Riposte—Washington is 
considering various moves to counter 
Moscow’s proposal to suspend nuclear 
tests. These include a U.S. pledge to 
test only “clean” weapons in the future, 
an effort to get the U.N. to set up an 
international inspection system for forc 
ing other nations to test only “clean” 
weapons, and an. attempt to establish 
an agreement for international regis- 
tration and observation of all nuclear 
tests. Prior to this weck’s Sovict an 
nouncement, the Administration had 
invited world scientists, including Rus- 
sians, to observe U.S 
weapons 


tests of cleaner 


Ihe Administration still insists on 
linking anv test ban—negotiated at a 
summit conference—both to an ade- 


quate inspection svstem and to suspen- 
nuclear production. ‘There’s 
no sign that Moscow would accept 
these conditions. In fact, Moscow may 
well nuclear once the 
results of its latest have been 


sion of 


resulmc tests 
S$cTics 
digested 

In anv case, in the interests of getting 
a first-step agreement, there’s pressurc 
on the Administration at least to modify 
U.S. tnsistence on tving a test ban to 
a preéduction ban. On Capitol Hill, 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey is leading a 
campaign. for an enforceable test 
without any strings. 

Yet, even if Washington should 
eventually agree to a test ban without 
strings, Moscow can now claim the 
credit for having taken the initiative. 


ban 
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Starting Gun for a Moon Shoot 


McElroy gives go-ahead to both Army and Air Force 


for a competitive race to get a rocket to the moon—maybe 


within 12 months. 


Last summer the then Secretary of 
Defense, Charles E. Wilson, insisted 
he had enough problems here on earth 
without shooting a rocket to the moon 

his week—six months after the So 
viet’s Sputnik I began orbiting around 
the earth—the new Defense Secretarv, 
Neil H. McElroy, with a green light 
from Pres. Eisenhower, is parceling out 
fun to two 
to start putting together two separate 
Kither 

both of these might hit the moon 
within the next 12 months, even though 

» target date has been officially set 

Present money $8.2-million, 
but at least $100-million will 
eventually be poured into the project 
¢ In Charge—Mcllrov gave over-all di 

tion of the shoot” program 
to the Pentagon's brand-new director of 
the brand-new Advanced Research Pro 
jects Agencv—former General Electric 
Vice-Pres. Roy W Johnson. He in 
turn directed the military 
get going on their projects—Army and 
\ir Force agencies on the two rocket 
a Navy on one of the 
instruments to be used 

Within a few 
different agency may be in charge This 
week Eisenhower recommended that 
Congress give control of U.S. space ex 
ploration to the National Advisory Com 
mittee for Aeronautics—the agency with 
the longest historv in basic acronautical 
research for both military and civilian 
ARPA would continue in 
charge of military projects, but there’s 

question whether it would still super 
vise and finance the moon shoots 
¢ Competition—Nost of the required 
hardware for the first moon shoot at 
tempts—rocket power plants, air frames, 
guidance and instrumentation svstems 
iy already at hand. Over the past vear, 
the Pentagon has been deluged with 
proposals from the Martin Co., General 
Dynamics’ Convair Div., Douglas Air 
craft, North American Aviation, and 
others for moon with existing 
hardware. But the Pentagon 
waited until the President gave the nod 

In giving the go-ahead to both Air 
Force and Army units, ARPA has in 
cftect established the kind of competi 
tion that has marked the earth satel 
lite program in recent months, with 
Navy's Vanguard rivaling Army’s Jupi 
ter-C Explorer 

Ihe Air already said it 
could land a package on the moon by 


military scientific teams 


rocket systems for moon shoots 


IS only 
mo; 


moon 


agencies to 


tems agency, 


months, however, a 


ipplications 


shoots 


missile 


| oree has 
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Navy gets a subsidiary role, too. 


Dec. 31—a package containing a radio 
transmitter to signal the earth and a 
spotter charge to mark up the moon’s 
surface so the world can see it. 
Army officials are equally optimistic. 
Some observers give the Army an edge, 
since its Jupiter-C rockets can be rapidly 
altered to ft a new purpose. 
e Orders and Funds—Director John- 
son’s orders are pretty much in line with 
what the hardware makers and military 
rocket scientists have long wanted: 
e Gen. John B. Medaris’ Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, 
\la., was told to use modified Jupiter-C 
rockets for one and possibly two moon 
shoots and three more Explorer earth 
satellites. This rocket was originally de- 
signed to test nose cones for the Jupiter 
iRBM:; it launched two of the three 
successful U.S. earth satellites. ABMA 
was allocated $5-million to get the new 
work under wav. 
e Gen. Bernard Schriever’s Air 
Ballistic Missile Div. at Los An- 
gcles got an initial $3-million for three 
moon shoots. Its launching vehicle will 
consist of the Douglas Aircraft-North 
\merican Aviation ‘Thor IRBM as the 
first stage, the Navy Vanguard's Aero- 
jct-General second-stage motor, and a 
third-stage rocket vet to be selected 
most likely a solid-propellant engine). 
Guidance and control equipment will 
likely include the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well and Sperry Rand apparatus devel 
oped for Vanguard 

e¢ The Naval Ordnance test sta 
tion at Invekern, Calif., got a first allo 
cation of $200,000 to develop a ‘“me- 
chanical ground-scanning device’ fot 
either of the moon rockets—to examin¢ 
the surface of the moon and transmit 
scientific data back to earth. 

Ihe $8.2-million total will cover 
moon-shoot operations only to June 30 
ARPA’s original budget for fiscal 1959, 
starting July 1, calls for $340-million 
in new funds for all its operations. ‘This 
week's supplemental defense appropria 
tion request adds $180-million to the 
sum. 
¢ Shortcut—In handing out direct as- 
ignments, ARPA bypassed the estab- 
lished lines of Pentagon authoritv—the 
secretaries of the individual services—to 
speed up action. ARPA officials say 
such shortcuts are to be used for one- 
shot, short-range projects with high 
priority. For longer-term space projects, 
such as the anti-missile missile, tradi- 
tional channels will be used. 


| Ooree 


By a Landslide 


Diefenbaker’s Conserva- 
tive Party is entrenched for at 
least four years of a national- 
istic policy in Canada. 


This week’s sweeping victory of Prime 
Minister John G. Diefenbaker’s Con 
servative Partv turns out to have been 
the most one-sided in the history of 
Canada. 

The Conservatives, who _ barely 
squeezed past the Liberal Party last 
summer (BW—Jun.29°57,p48), won an 
unprecedented 209 seats out of 265 in 
the House of Commons, leaving only 
47 for the Liberals and all but wiping 
out the splinter parties. 

The Liberals’ loss of all western 
Canada startling, but the Con- 
servatives victory in French-Canadian, 
anti-British Quebec Province was the 
sensation of the dav. Not since 1887 
had the ‘Vories carried the province. 
¢ After Election—Diefenbaker’s party 
is pledged to Canadian nationalism and 
stronger ties with Britain than with the 
U.S. But this isn’t expected to have 
much immediate effect on Canadian- 
U.S. relations. Canada wili be wrestling 
vith its public works program and other 
recession issues. Nothing will be done 
soon about the idea of diverting 15% 
of trade from the U.S. to Britain and 
the Commonwealth. 

Long-term, though, things could be 
different. ‘The Tories will be in power 
for at least four vears and could easilv 
win another four even if their majorities 
are sharply cut. In the long run, control 
of U.S. parent companies over their 
Canadian subsidiaries mav be weakened, 
restrictions imposed on the U.S. $12- 
billion investment in Canada, Canadian 
tariffs raised, and Canadian foreign 
policy toughened, even to the point of 


Was 
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Another insurance ‘“‘extra’”’ from friendly American Mutual men.. 


This friendly AMAA man helps cut accident losses 
with foremanship safety training courses! 





Recognizing that foremen are key men in keeping production 
running smoothly and safely, American Mutual helps management 
design special foremen safety training courses, 


The Ay Engineer provides up-to-date educational aids as well as 

his own safety and production know-how to teach foremen the causes 
and control of accidents. For hundreds of Ajy policyholders in many 
industries, these foremanship safety training courses have helped cut 
work-stopping accidents to save lives, limbs, dollars. 


It’s another example of how Ayy loss control services reward 
industrial leaders with better employee morale, greater savings 
through lower insurance costs.* Good reasons to see 
your friendly Ay4 man 
*A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., another Aj policy- now! American Mutual, 
holder, saved $405,446 on lower insurance Department BW-5, 
costs in 8 years through good safety experi- 142 Berkeley Street, 
ence—received $79,305 in mutual dividends : 
Boston 16, Mass. 














merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Your friendly Ay man can advise 
you on all your liability insurance needs 


Leading writers of Workmen’s Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 











recognizing Red China despite U.S. 
refusal to do so. 

* Marketing a Man—These were not 
directly campaign issues. ‘The Conserv- 
atives campaigned on a program of 
public works to ease the recession, in op- 
position to the Liberals’ plan for tax- 
cutting. Essentially, it is Diefenbaker’s 
own personality that carried the party to 


1 result that he himself calls “stupefy- 
ing 

Canadian electioneering, even by 
such a world statesman as Lester B. 


Pearson, the Liberal leader, tends to be 


dull; Diefenbaker brings flamboyance to 


the platform. 
This man is the first electronic 
prime minister in Canada,” a news- 


paper editor says of Diefenbaker’s fre- 
quent TV s a Advertising agen- 
cies guided the Conservative campaign, 
the first time they have played a part in 
politics in Canada. On their advice, 
the party name and the word “Tory” 
were played down in favor of the le: ad- 
ers personality. “Vote for a Diefen- 
baker government” was the catch phrase 
that got the results. 


Aluminum Hands Steel a Dare 


The slash in U.S. aluminum prices—instigated by the 


Canadian giant, Aluminium, Ltd.—is a direct challenge to 


steelmakers to follow suit. Odds are they won't. 


Almost by accident, the nation’s 

aluminum and steel producers have be 
come philosophical 
It's a_ tussle 
group sought and one that 
damage both  parties—perhaps 
without yielding either any significant 
gain 

Ironically, while much of the blame 
for it has been laid on the Russians 
and their threats of economic warfare 
against the United States, the real in- 
stigators were the Canadians—specifi- 
cally, Aluminium, Ltd. 

That's the broad meaning of a 2¢ 
per lb. price cut on aluminum ingot 
announced Mar. 28 by the Aluminum 
Co. of America. Two other major do- 
mestic producers—Revnolds Metals and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.— 
matched it within hours. This week, 
Aluminium, Ltd., did likewise, and thus 
made specific its Mar. 27 announce- 
ment that it would reduce ingot prices 
“up to as much as $42 per ton.” That 
announcement triggered the whole 


enmeshed in a 
struggle pricing. 
neither 


could 


over 


thing. The result: 
¢ U.S. producers now sell for 24¢ 


per Ib. the same material they raised 
from 25¢ to 26¢ last August. That fol- 
lowed the second round of a three-vear 
wage agreement that will add still an- 
other 9.4¢ per hour, plus other non- 
wage costs, to aluminum’s labor bill 
four months hence. 
¢ Canadian ingot, which had sold 
for 24.5¢ Canadian in Canada, but 
26¢ here—because of a 1.3¢ tariff and 
a 2% premium for Canadian currency 
now sells for 22.5¢ Canadian, or 24¢ 
here. 
e The net effect of it all is that 
Aluminium, Ltd., which had been ab- 
sorbing the difference between its Cana- 


dian and U.S. prices—about 29/100¢— 
to meet U.S. competition, now will 
have to absorb onlv 25/100¢, because 
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the exchange premium will be lower 
on the lower price. That figure will 
sink to 20/100¢ next summer, when 
the tariff drops to 1.25¢ per Ib. 


But Will It Sell? 


Limited’s price-cutting decision rests 
on this basic—but often distrusted—pre- 
mise: The cheaper your product, the 
broader your market. Contributing to 
it were these factors: 

¢ Limited has almost 150,000 an- 
nual tons of ingot capacity idle right 
now, will have vastly more than that 
idle next vear if sales don’t rise ma- 
terially. 

¢ Limited had a tough year in 
1957 in its best market—the United 
Kingdom. And it can look for tougher 
competition in world markets for the 
future. Aluminum producers  every- 
where, for years unable to serve their 
own booming markets, now have capac- 
ity to spare. 

e As do its U.S. competitors, 
Limited figures that now is the time 
to entrench itself in a series of vast 
markets—such mass production indus- 
tries as autos, containers, construction, 
and transport. 

e And finally, costwise, Limited 
should be able to withstand the revenue 
losses of a price cut better than its free 
world competitors. 
¢ No Race With Russia—The idea that 
Limited was forced into price cutting 
by Russian competition in the United 
Kingdom doesn’t stand up, even though 
all parties agree it was a factor. What 
happened was this: 

In the U.K., where Limited has long- 
term contracts obligating it to supply a 
vast tonnage of aluminum yearly, the 
price had been the U.S. equivalent of 
24.63¢ per Ib. Russia has been offering 
aluminum there for the equivalent of 


- 


22.5¢. 


Limited people say the Russians have 
promised to match cut for cut with 
anyone who's spoiling for a Price war. 
To the extent they believe that threat, 
they'd have been silly to base their price 
action solely—or even primarily—on Rus- 
sian competition in the U.K. Particu- 
larly, they'd have been under no com- 
pulsion to extend their promotional 
pricing to other world markets solely 
because the Russians were cutting the 
price in the U.K. 
¢ Costly Promotion—U.S. producers 
aren’t very happy at all with Limited’s 
decision. In principle they think promo- 
tional pricing is fine if you can afford 
it. Mostly, though, they simply don’t 
believe that today’s costs sensibly ac 
commodate a 7.7% price cut, and they 
tend to shudder when they ponder the 
Aug. 1 boost in employment costs that 
almost surely will exceed 15¢. 

Steelmen tend to become aggres- 
sively defensive when it’s suggested that 
aluminum’s price cut will complicate 
the predictable steel price increase next 
July 1, following the third round of its 
three-vear labor agreement—a round 
that steelmen commonly agree stands 
to cost them 20¢ per hour or more. 

Those who produce stainless steel 
probably are most concerned. For it’s 
there that steel and aluminum are most 
competitive in cost. Stainless and alumi- 
num are competing vigorously in sev- 
eral basic mass markets where relative 
costs tend to be figured very tightly 
and to weigh heavily. 


ll. Aluminum vs. Steel 


As a result, vou hear such specula- 
tion as this among steelmakers: 

¢ To make a steel price increase pal- 
atable following an aluminum price cut, 
it might be strategic to cut the rela- 
tively more profitable stainless prices 
while raising carbon steel rates, where 
the volume is infinitely greater. 

e Or, to accommodate aluminum’s 
competitive improvement, leave stain- 
less prices unchanged next July, and re- 
cover the costs on other prices. 

Such talk as this, even though it’s 
wholly speculative, indicates that steel 
can’t simply shrug off aluminum’s price 
cut, much as it might wish to. And such 
stratagems must curdle the blood of spe- 
cialty steel producers, whose product 
mix—and profits—are heavily concen- 
trated in stainless. 

Even more firmly, perhaps, than their 
aluminum competitors, steelmakers be- 
lieve a price cut won't sell more steel. 

Even more firmly than aluminum, 
they have resisted price cutting since 
the operating rate began to plummet 
late last fall. 

Steel has maintained its price struc- 
ture so rigidly that the betting remains 
odds-on, today, that its prices will go 
up July 1. 
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Good government is a habit in 


NORTH CAROLINA 


siness Man Governor Luther H. Hodges became North Carolina's Chief Executive af 
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where a business man governor speaks industry’s language 


...in the South’s leading industrial state, now dynamically inter- 
preting its assets for greater industrial growth through stable 
business administration and progressive legislation. 


North Carolina leads the nation in textiles, tobacco, and home fur- 
niture manufacturing. It is gaining rapidly in electronic, chemical, 
metalworking, food processing, and other diversified industries, 
and it still has plenty of room to grow. 


Industries locating in North Carolina enjoy quick access to major 
markets, reserves of easily trained workers, a forward-looking 


corporate tax structure, and full advantages of the unique Research 
Triangle. 


Distinctive pluses like these add up to a business climate ideal for 
your plant in 


NORTH CAROLINA 


If you are seeking prompt and confidential plant location information, 
Governor Hodges invites you to get in touch with the 
Department of Conservation and Development in Raleigh 








In Business 


Plane Contractors Say Navy Asks Them 
To Go a Little Slow in Presenting Bills 


\irplane contractors this week confirmed that the 
Navy is asking them “voluntarily” to hold off from 
billing the government until after July 1—the beginning 
of the next fiscal year. Despite flat statements by con- 
tractors, the Navy still says it isn’t so. 

Specifically, the Navy is asking the airplane com- 
panies—missile contracts are not affected—not to submit 
bills unless they absolutely need the money, or at least 
to ask only for partial payment. 

lhe Navy request, first made two or three weeks ago, 
is aimed primarily at new orders being placed, but in 
some cases is said to include work already in progress. 

Such big producers as Lockheed and McDonnell have 
reportedly gotteft the word already. It is also reported 
that Navy procurement officers have been forbidden to 
write contracts of more than $100,000 without an O. K. 
from the Assistant Secretary level. 


Foam Rubber Antitrust Case 


Settled on Day It Is Filed 


Ihe Justice Dept. this week settled an antitrust case 
igainst two rubber companies on the same day it was 
filed. B. F. Goodrich Co. and Dayton Rubber Co. 
signed a consent decree ending what the antitrusters 
called a conspiracy to allocate world markets and restrain 
new competition in the manufacture and sale of chemi- 
cal process sponge rubber. 

Goodrich and Dayton had been invited to negotiate 
in advance. The suit named as co-conspirators, two 
British companies and Josef Anton ‘Talalay, inventor 
of a freezing process for making foam rubber. Under 
the consent decree, certain basic patents must be licensed 
to any applicants on terms as favorable as those now 
in effect. 

e e« e 


Slogans, Buttons, and Pin Money 


Are Tried as Recession Nostrums 


[he ogre of recession is being dealt some shrewd 
blows around the nation. 

The city of Cleveland (Tenn., not Ohio) sought com 
fidence in the alphabet, plastering itself with an A-B-C 
slogan, which stands for “A Booming Cleveland.” Said 
Mayor J. F. Corn, “We don’t dispute that there’s a 
recession around us, it’s just that we don’t aim to join it.” 

The other, somewhat larger Cleveland, is setting aside 
the month of May for an all-out communitywide sales 
drive. Every gimmick from street rallies to school con- 
tests is being considered; an advertising agency has 
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even suggested the election of a “Miss Prosperity.” 

A cheerful note was struck in St. Louis, where the 
Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co. has its salesmen endowing 
prospects with buttons that clarion, “Business Is Good.” 
Customer demand is lively, with 8,000 buttons already 
distributed and another 4,000 ready to go. 

In Hampton, lowa (pop. 4,500), three merchants de- 
cided that more frivolously circulating money was the 
need. Each employee of the trio was given $25 on the 
condition that he spend it in Hampton within 2 week 
and on “non-essential goods.” ‘The move has spread. 
So far happy employees have been able to squander 
$1,100 of the bosses’ money. 

Ihe huge Pennsylvania RR has tried a different 
approach, chopping 10%¢ of the salary of each employee 
who earns more than $10,000 a year. One purpose, 
said a spokesman, is to bolster morale of the under- 
$10,000 workers. 


Ex-Aides Meet to Roast Kaiser— 


He Shows Up, Buys Them a Drink 


The Kaiser Alumni Assn. Unlimited—mostly people 
who had been pushed, fallen, or jumped from the re- 
trenching Kaiser radio and ‘I'V enterprises in Hawaii— 
had an unexpected guest at a meeting called to growl 
at the ex-boss. Henry J. Kaiser himself showed up, 
with Mrs. Kaiser, on the strength of a membership card 
sent to him as a gag. 

The astounded emcee greeted Kaiser as “the man 
who made this possible,” then handed him the micro- 
phone. The industrialist soothed the gathering with 
a few homilies, then ordered a drink for all hands. 

KAAU riposted by giving Kaiser a door prize—a piece 
of aluminum made by a competitor. 


Business Briefs 


Offshore drilling for natural gas will make its debut 
on the U.S. side of Lake Erie soon when New York 
State Natural Gas Corp., of Pittsburgh, starts explora- 
tion of known fields. On the Canadian side of the 
lake, more than 75 wells have been drilled since 1913. 


The Office of Defense Mobilization this week stamped 
“official” on the coffin of the old rules for rapid tax 
amortization, when it formally closed the expansion 
goals for production of liquid oxygen and nitrogen and 
a few other items. In practice, the old rules died last 
August when Congress gave the coup de grace to the 
moribund program, at the urging of Sen. Harry Byrd 
(D-Va.). New rules went into effect last month (BW— 
Mar.8’58,p 36). 


Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, wartime parachute com- 
mander and more recently head of research activities, 
retired from the Army this week after a flareup over 
policy. On June 1, he will join Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
research and management consultant, as a vice-president 
and director. 
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“We’ve eliminated 2/4 
of our paper work 


... With our new 
Ozalid Order-Writing 
and Invoice System’ 


a ae 
IT BEGAN ONE DAY LAST YEAR. | WAS ALL THOSE ARE WASTED RE-WRITING OPERATIONS. OUR 
TALKING TO OUR METHODS MAN... SALESMEN WRITE ORDERS. THEN WE TYPE THE SAME 
WE PUT ON 2 MORE BILLING TYPISTS THING OVER ON SHIPPING TICKETS. ACKNOWLEDGE- 
AND STILL OUR BILLS ARE LATE! WHY? ® MENTS, BILLS, BACK ORDERS. THE SAME DATA! 
CET ME SHOW YOU ; 
SOMETHING 


1'M SURE YOU'LL BE ABLE TO 
HANDLE ALL THAT PAPER 
WORK IN JUST ONE WRITING— 
WITH AN OZALID SYSTEM 
LET ME EXPLAIN IT 






















\ 


IN FACT, PURCHASING’S 
INSTALLING THEIR OWN 
m OZALID SYSTEM. THEY 
» LIKE OURS SO MUCH! ff 
















INTO THE OZALID SYSTEM... 


| MUST ADMIT t WAS SKEPTICAL 
AT FIRST, BUT THIS OZALID SYSTEM 
1S TERRIFIC. WE CUT OUR CLERICAL 
EXPENSE 80°% OUR BILLS GO OUT 
THE SAME DAY! 


AND WE'RE TURNING OUT 
PAPER WORK FOR NINE DIFFER- 
ENT DEPARTMENTS FROM THE 
SALESMAN’S ORIGINAL. OZALID 
BEATS RE-TYPING ANY DAY 
NO ERRORS. 700! 








* iy) 
SEND COUPON FOR FULL SAVINGS STORY 
Lowest Cost Per Copy 
Ozalid Direct Copying ends wasteful “repeat writing’ in 
every department...makes dry, perfect copies in seconds. 
And a letter-size sheet of Ozalid paper costs you less than 
a penny—lowest cost per copy of any copying process. 


OZALID” 


Ozalid, Dept. E-4-5 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send more information on Ozalid One-Writing 
systems for these departments: 


[ | Purchasing [] Order-Invoicing a Accounting 


[] Receiving [] Production Control [] Engineering 














Position 
DIRECT |COPY|L SYSTEMS Firm 
Cw 
[COPY] ere 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation City State 





In Canada: Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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Standardization .. .interchangeability . .. versatility 
Made possible by new Exide-lIronclad Battery 
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Here's the secret. Unique advanced tubular con- 
struction. Every positive plate pack. more power. 
So you get greater battery efficiency—a more com- 
pact battery for a given capacity rating. 


It packs more power—up to 44% 
more than batteries you may be 
using now. But the dimensions are 
the same. Buy a new, more powerful 
Exide-Ironclad Battery for a small 
truck, and you boost its work capac- 
ity. Use the same battery to provide 
normal power for many bigger 
trucks. Yet it costs you less. Only 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries give you 
this extra versatility, interchange- 
ability and extra economy—plus 


higher power and even longer life 
potential. Now more than ever, 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries are your 
best buy. For details, write Exide 
Industrial Division, The Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 
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You will get some major Washington decisions in the next 30 days— 
decisions on what additional recession remedies will be tried. 


Congressmen now are at home, spending an Easter vacation with voters 
who keep them in office. What they hear about unemployment, loss of over- 
time wages, and sliding business profits will be an influence in both the 
parties for many months to come—will help shape legislation. 


At the White House, a sort of reappraisal of what has been done up to 
now is under way—a reappraisal of the spending projects. 


Now is a good time for a fresh look at the budget. 


Start with January, when Pres. Eisenhower last reported income and 
outgo prospects for this year and made his estimates for fiscal 1959. They 
are completely out of kilter now, but a restatement of them helps with 
perspective. 

Spending for this year, fiscal 1958, which ends June 30, was placed at 
$72.8-billion. Spending for fiscal 1959, which starts July 1, was figured at 
$74-billion—a small deficit this year, small surplus next. Then came the 
anti-recession rises. 


Now look ahead, and you see the trend. 


Spending this:quarter will hit an annual rate of some $78.4-billion. 
That’s a sharp rise, when you remember that spending in the quarter just 
closed was at an annual rate of only $73.4-billion. 


Spending for the last quarter is projected at an annual rate of over $80- 
billion—a spending rate rise of nearly $8-billion in 12 months. 


That explains Eisenhower’s go-slow signal this week. He has been fully 
briefed on the spending rises that have been put in the mill since last Decem- 
ber—the so-called anti-recession programs (page 30). 


You saw results in Congress. Senate GOP leaders, who have been going 
along with the Democratic rush to O.K. new spending projects on a “crash” 
basis, suddenly called a halt. It was Republican Leader Knowland who won a 
vote to delay action on the Fulbright bill until after the recess. That’s the 
bill providing $1-billion in loans to local governments for public works. 
Knowland took his cue from Eisenhower. 


Eisenhower fears inflation. Some of his advisers feel he is much more 
concerned with this problem than with the current recession. They picture 
the President as pretty well convinced that enough has been done to stop the 
decline and put the “surplus” unemployed (figured at 2.5-million) back to 
work if the nation will sweat out a few more rough months. 


He gets support from his business friends—businessmen who play golf 
or bridge with him or merely drop in for a visit. That’s one reason the 
decisive time, once tagged as March, has turned to April and may yet turn 
into May. You have noted that the early tax-cut advocates within the 
Administration, Vice-Pres. Nixon and Labor Secy. Mitchell, now talk closer 
to the White House lines. Their friends say they haven’t changed their 
minds, but have taken White House advice to pull back—wait and see. 


Tax cut sentiment in Congress will show a rise when congressmen re- 
turn from the Easter recess Apr. 14. 
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Workingmen want relief. They did this time last year, when the issue 
in Congress was economy, not hard times. They will want it even more now. 
A tax cut would help supplement any wage hikes won this year. 


Many businessmen want relief, too. Profits are hard hit in the fields 
where production has fallen from year-ago levels. 


But there will be pressure against cuts, too. One congressman puts it 
this way: “I know a majority of my constituents want their taxes lowered. 
They think in terms of the pinch today. But most of my most active backers 
will be on the other side. These are men who think ahead. They already 
are upset by the spending rise and the prospect of big deficits. They don’t 
want another inflation spiral, starting a year from now.” 


Eisenhower will get both sides. In fact, he already has. It seems safe 
to report, with no conclusive proof, that the weight of this advice is against 
any early tax cut. The Cabinet, still heavy with businessmen, leans that 
way. Cabinet members maintain contact with old associates. 


Here’s a story told by a key Presidential assistant: In the past week, 
he has talked with former business contacts in such centers as Cleveland and 
Chicago. He found much pessimism about the short pull—the next several 
months. But he says he found considerable worry, too. He attaches much 
significance to this worry. He said that more than one of the businessmen 
he contacted expressed a fear that they might play it too close too long, and 
in this way let the competition get the jump. The point made is simple. 
Too long a delay in plant and equipment spending or in building inventory 
may prove costly later. Nearly everyone expects higher prices on recovery. 


There’s strong opposition to longer unemployment pay as proposed by 
Eisenhower. While this was proposed as an emergency measure, Congress 
decided to let it go over until after Easter. Here’s the rub: States would have 
to repay the federal government any funds they accepted to extend compen- 
sation periods. Some states could simply repay out of general revenues. 
Many would have to hike unemployment payroll taxes, and business is dead 
set against this. Also, there’s the fear on the part of many congressmen that 
once this “bonus” system gets started, it will be made permanent, and switch 
from a loan to a direct handout basis. 


You will hear talk about direct federal relief—federal grants to states 
to make unemployment payments to the unemployed not covered by insur- 
ance. Of the 5-million-plus unemployed, some 2-million are not covered by 
unemployment compensation. Washington right now is feeling out states 
on a relief program that would require the states to match federal funds 
dollar for dollar. This may be tried, but only if the recession runs beyond 
the end of this year. 


This is Eisenhower’s toughest period. The recession is just one prob- 
lem. Russia is pushing harder and harder in the propaganda field. An 
example is its announcement that bomb testing will be halted. Even if it is 
a phony deal, it is embarrassing to the U.S. Some hard going is ahead in 
Congress—on tariff cutting and foreign aid. Democratic candidates for the 
Presidency in 1960 have been hard to spot. But as GOP troubles mount, 
would-be candidates show interest. Note the activities in behalf of Adlai 
Stevenson, a two-time loser, and Sen. Stuart Symington, who will have Tru- 
man backing. 
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Tomorrow's roads are today's detours— 
filled with bulldozers and power shovels, 
earth moving equipment and tremendous 
trucks. Many of these diverse machines 
have one thing in common: they count 
on American Brake Shoe for many of the 
parts needed to keep them hard at work. 

Trucks rely on our American Brake- 
blok | 
with our tough manganese steel dippers 


. steering Clutches depend on our sin- 


rake linings power shovels dig 


vital parts for the worlds of industry: « A! 


DIVISION ¢ DENISON ‘ENGINEERING DIVISI 


BEARING 





DIVISION ¢ RAILROAD 
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tered metallic friction discs . tractors 


and dozers power their accessories with 
our hydraulic pumps... and in much of 


this you ll find « 


equipment ur Sturay 


castings and forgings. These rugged com- 


ponents heip contractors meet tight 
schedules because they have built-in re- 
sistance to wearing out! 

Brake Shoe’'s 


where the vpoing 1s hardest 


expe rience 18 greatest 
where 
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make way for better roads... around the world! 


worst of wear, in many kinds of ma 


chinery and equipment. How about 
yours? American Brake Shoe Ce mpany, 


530 Fitth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y 
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From your very first letter- 
your IBM Electric 
begins to pay dividends 





25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter...this year IBM continues 
























To cut costs and increase profits 
you’re sure to go electric — 
make sure you go IBM! 


Pays for itself by saving time and work. 


Most dependable electric in performance, 


simplest in design and operation 


Finer, more distinguished typing 


can increase your profits and presuge. 
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You'll be proud of every letter you sign 

IBM's handsome tvping reflects the integritv and 
syperior service you want associated with your 
business very letter becomes a distinguished 


wl of Vout vod taste 


She'll be proud of every letter she types 


Every character will be cleat sharp, uniform, 
no matter what touch vour secretary uses Ivou 
is so much easier. too takes up to 95.4% less 


finger-eflort than a manual! 








ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 





its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! 


























Now white refrigerators...in 11 delicious colors! 


Everybody knows color sells. The difficulty is keeping produc- 
| distribution costs in line. Westinghouse solved the 

by supplying their dealers with colored vinyl panels, 

ked with a Fasson developed self-adhesive. Mrs. House- 
es the color she wants and presto! the dealer 


pr t o place! 


Your products and processes may also profit by using 
materials. The field is almost fantastic in its 

bilities. At Fasson we've seen it develop from a sign and 
el material to uses never dreamed of 5 years ago — wall 


coverings, product decorations, tank liners, 


fossan 





on Avery company 








We have built a new Technical Center to further this ex- 
ploration . . . to discover new uses for self-adhesive materials 
to help improve your product’s looks, reduce your assembly 
costs, replace costlier parts or give you product advantages 
unheard of before. 





We offer you our laboratories, our research skills and our 
production “know-how” to create miracles for your products. 


A request on your letterhead may well result in a product 
improvement or a totally new product made possible through 
the exciting world of self-adhesives. 


Fasson Products 


250 Chester Street * Elmwood 2-4444 ¢ Painesville, Ohio 
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Buying on H 


To stretch their pennies, reces- 
sion consumers are downgrading 
purchases of essentials such as 
food—but not of other items. 


In obviously growing numbers, U.S. 
shoppers are reacting to the recession 
by changing their habits. On essentials, 
they are settling for less than the best— 
like the housewives at the egg counter 
at right. On other purchases, they are 
simply delaying. But when thev do 
buy, they want top quality—at a price. 

With some deviations, such is the 
pattern BUSINESS WEEK reporters found 
this week in talks with all types of 
merchants in key cities around the 
country. The pattern emerges from two 
points the retailers consistently made: 

e For the first time in years, food 
stores are readjusting their buving pol- 
icies to meet the demand for lower- 
grade items, particularly meat. 

¢ Department stores and specialty 
shops, on the other hand, find little evi- 
dence that consumers want to down- 
grade the quality of their purchases. 
But they are buying less—and big-ticket 
goods are the hardest hit. 


I. Scrimping on Food 


Since families have to eat, super- 
markets probably worry less than any 
other business about the length or 
depth of a recession. But they readily 
admit to feeling the squeeze on the 
family budget right now. And ‘BusINEss 
WEEK’s reporters collected some im- 
pressive evidence. 

In Atlanta, for instance, Pres. Simon 
Moltack of the city’s Big Apple chain 
of supermarkets commented: “Any loss 
leader in the meat department goes like 
wildfire—like the pork chop special 
we've been running.” He figures sales 
of better grades of meat are down 30%, 
sales of hamburger up 25%. Ordina- 
rily, he buvs two cars of U.S. choice 
grade meat each week, along with 10 
U.S. prime carcasses; now the order is 
for a carload of choice a week and 
prime on a spot basis. 

Ihe same storv was told by Colonial 
Stores, a big regional chain: “We're 
using less than half the normal amount 
of prime grades, nearly twice the nor 
mal supply of good. Even choice grades 
are down—as much as 20%.” 

In Milwaukee, vou hear similar tales. 
The general manager of a large super- 
market chain said: “Emphatically, ves 
—the customer is definitely downgrad- 
ing her food purchases and has become 
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more conscious of price than ever.” 
¢ Rib-Sticking Brands—This trend isn't 
necessarily confined to meat, either. 
The regional vice-president of a major 
U.S. chain reported in Cleveland that 
in canned food it’s the “C” grades that 
are selling, not the choice goods that 
used to lead the parade. His stores are 
maintaining volume—but only by pro- 
moting what le calls “the stick-to-the- 
ribs”. brands. The chain has had two big 
canned goods sales so far this year; usu- 
ally there would have been only one. 
And it’s selling more of the cheaper 
Pennsylvania potatoes than ever while 
reducing stocks of the more expensive 
Idahos. 

What's more, this executive reports, 
downgrading is pretty obvious all the 
way from the low- and middle-income 
neighborhoods out to the better and 
high-class suburbs. 

Pittsburgh food merchants, who feel 
the effects of unemployment in steel, 
also agree shoppers are budget-con 
Vhorofare Markets, Inc., with 
about 58 stores in a tri-state area, has 


sc1ous. 


noticed that sales of “items you fall 
back on in creating meals have been 
stepping up substantially.” Another 


chain observed: “If the downgrading 
continues, there will be a marked differ 


ence in. business in another three 
months.” 
¢ More Burgers—At ACK-Wrigley 


food stores, a Detroit-based chain, ham 
burger sales have increased 15% in the 
last four months. A spokesman for the 
chain doesn’t think buying © shifts 
among the filet mignon trade are rm 
sponsible “because these customers will 
be the last ones to feel the pinch.” 
Rather, he savs, “it comes from the rib 
roast and leg-of-lamb section.” 


Ihe nation’s No. 3. food = chain 





amburger Budgets 








Kroger Co. (annual sales: some $1.5- 
billion), takes a broad view of the trend. 
Says Carl J. Reith, vice-president in 
charge of several divisions, at Cincin- 
nati headquarters: “We are slowly 
changing our merchandising techniques 
in recognition of a definite trend toward 
the bargain side. This isn’t hard—we 
keep our buyers alerted on a weck-to- 
week basis and try to stay abreast of 
these shifts.” 

¢ Exceptions—A minority in the food 


business insists the imcr isn't 
downgrading. “If anvtitiag,” said a 


Chicago food company executive, “peo- 
ple are buving more and better food 
just because thev’re not going out to 
spend their money in restaurants.” 

In San Krancisco, the second biggest 
U.S. supermarket chain, Safeway, could 
find no evidence of changes in the 
quality of meat and groceries moving 
from shelves to shopping carts. How 
cver, says a Safeway spokesman, maybe 
the chain would be noticing downgrad 
ing if its stores were located in more 
heavy industrial areas. 

Phree big Philadelphia chains also 
can’t see much downgrading—and at 
tribute whatever there is to shortages 
of fresh fruits and vegetables caused by 
bad weather. In Los Angeles, an officer 
of a local food chain thinks the retail- 
crs may be inducing downgrading 
themselves: “We have been featuring 
lower-priced lines of food because we 
thought that’s what the 
would want—and_ the have 
bought them. But now we wonder if 
they are only buving them because we 
talked them into it.” 

The Chicago meat packers can't tell 
whether there’s been a slump in de- 
mand for higher-priced cuts. One rea 
son is the continuous shortage of beef 


customer 
customers 
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new, all-in-one 
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* TWO FAMOUS LINERS 

*® FOUR GREAT HOTELS 

*® NEW CONVENTION HALL 

*® COMPLETE ENTERTAINMENT 
*® FABULOUS HAWAII 





Famed luxury liners LURLINE and MATSONIA 
available on charter or scheduled weekly 
Sailings from San Franciscc or Los Angeles 
to Hawaii. Enjoy the facilities for enter- 
tainment, recreation and meetings. Spa- 
cious, air-conditioned, all First Class. 
Superb cuisine and service. 





Four great Matson Hotels — the heart of 
Waikiki — provide Hawaii's finest accom- 
modations. Extensive meeting facilities for 
groups, including Matson Convention Hall, 
Hawaii's newest auditorium, plus wide va- 
riety of public rooms in each hotel. 





Planned entertainment featuring outstand- 
ing Hawaiian talent. Sports, tours and spe- 
cial programs for wives. All this in unfor- 
gettable Hawaii! Perfect year-round weath- 
er for sightseeing, recreation and shopping. 


Call the Convention Manager at your near- 
est Matson office collect. Full information 
without obligation on Matson steamer and 
hotel services, either in entirety or in con- 
nection with air transportation. Expert 
planning for conventions, post convention 
trips or sales incentive programs. 


go 
SOP 


OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE, PORTLAND, LOS ANGELES 
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for the last several months. One grocer 
commented that “if it hadn't been for 
the recession, beef would be rationed.” 

Curiously—but still explicably—down- 
grading hasn't shown up much at all 
in department and specialty stores, ex- 
cept in lagging sales in many parts of 
the country. Apparently consumers are 
cutting down on purchases, instead of 
willingly buying cheaper merchandise. 


ll. Dawdling Elsewhere 


Merchants have been expecting to 
feel the family budget pinch, just as the 
food stores have. Witness the experi- 
ence of a Los Angeles home furnishings 
chain: “We have been promoting 
lower-price lines and lesser quality be 
cause we thought we should. But now 
we think we made a mistake and are 
considering going in_ the — other 
direction.” 

The president of a major shopping 
center in the same city looks for down- 
grading eventually, but so far there has 
been little sign of it. Still, partly be- 
cause credit collections are a little slow, 
his store is concentrating its buying on 
the more popular-priced lines, on the 
theory that the purchasing power is in 
this range. 
¢ Trading Down in Stores—It may be 
that customers are just switching stores, 
instead of switching to lower-quality 
merchandise. ‘That’s the explanation 
given by Danburg’s, a nine-store Hous- 
ton chain of inexpensive suburban de- 
partment stores, whose sales have 
shown consistent gains since Novem- 
ber. In the week ending Mar. 22, 
Hlouston department store sales gener- 
ally were down 5%—but Danburg’s 











HAMBURGER 


were up 11%. The comptroller of the 
chain thinks it is winning customers 
who normally flock to higher-class 
stores. As a_ result, Danburg’s has 
increased inventory to an all-time high. 

Other Houston stores admit custom- 
crs are harder to sell—but insist they 
aren't downgrading. One exclusive out- 
let, Sakowitz Bros., was worried in Janu- 
ary and February: “Customers who 
could and would buy a $195 dress 
bought $39.50 standards—they wanted 
to wait and see if the chemise was here 
to stay. Well, they started buying four 
or five weeks ago.” 
¢ Prosperity Index—Among the big 
nationwide department store chains, 
there has been no real evidence of 
downgrading, at least according to a 
spokesman for Federated Department 
Stores’ Cincinnati unit. Says this re- 
tailer: “The buying of the public isn’t 
anywhere like the pattern of the ‘true 
depression’ or recession years. This re- 
cession hasn’t yet put heavy enough 
pressure upon people where they start 
to make a compromise toward cheaper 
goods.” 

This matches the opinion heard 
from a leading department store in 
South Bend, Ind., a severe unemploy- 
ment area. The owner pointed out: 
“We use our basement as a_ business 
barometer; a pickup in sales downstairs 
indicates a general business drop—and 
it works better than checking credit 
sales. But since the beginning of the 
year, no basement sales pickup has ma- 
terialized, although store sales volume 
over-all dropped 20%.” 

On the other hand, in hard-hit De- 
troit, the sales manager of a national 
chain says consumers are definitely on 
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Let SBC do your Data Processing 


Faced with urgent demands for tighter control 
of costs, more and more companies turn today 
to the high-speed data processing facilities of 
The Service Bureau Corporation, a nationwide 7 
subsidiary of IBM. * No personnel or training problems 
; ¢ Procedures are developed for you 


* No costly capital investment 





* Costs and results are known in advance 


* Easy to start right away—no costly “break-in” 


cessing your data, reports ; -cords ee 7" 
Processing your data, reports and records the ¢ Little or no “changeover” headaches 


SBC way, you get the advantages of the latest 
high-speed methods . . . without a costly capi- 
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tal investment in equipment. You pay for r ‘ 
RESULTS ONLY and you get your work on [he Service Bureau Corporation, Dept. B-4 
d & P a a 
time, the way you ordered it! | 425 Park Avenue { 
: asap “ New York, N.Y. | 
Could your business profit by up-to-the-minute 1 P = 
inventory records better production control I Please send your booklet, “Answers Are Our Products, 
t Weee 4 ‘1 
, | and the address of the nearest SBC office 
reports ... more detailed sales analyses . . . or | . i | 
any of a dozen other vital reports? SBC has ! — res | 
available for your use a complete range of ; pbk i ‘ _ ea | 
equipment, from conventional punched card | sia - auemeneeesiiatnain | 
machines to the most powerful electronic com- } =‘ ADDREss =i a | 
puters. Call one of our 80 branch offices, or crry ee STATI | 
send coupon for more information. 7 a ae a 











« Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase Manhattan?” 


Leaders in every kind of business and industry the nation 
over know that it pays to do business with Chase Manhattan. 
By keeping in close touch with our well-informed bankers 
they can often head off financial problems before they arise. 
Such specialized departments as Utilities, Petroleum, Aviation 
and Atomic Energy are at your service, but whatever your 
business, a connection with Chase Manhattan can be ex- 
tremely valuable. Write us at 18 Pine Street, New York, or 
telephone HAnover 2-6000. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












“. . . people are shopping 

for bargains, but they want 

quality, too...” 
DOWNGRADING starts on p. 47 


the prowl for goods with smaller price 
tags, particularly in clothing and hard- 
ware. Luxuries such as sporting goods 
have suffered: “People just look and 
go away—and there aren’t enough 
people even looking.” 

¢ Quality, Too—Only one store, Polk 
Bros. in Chicago, could detect down- 
grading in appliances. That was in 
home laundry equipment, where the 
most expensive units are sagging in 
sales and medium-priced models are 
picking up proportionately. 

Stores admit people are shopping for 
bargains—but they want quality, too. 
Recently, a Pittsburgh store advertised 
an item in three price ranges, and it 
sold more of the highest-priced models 
(at about $11) than of the other two. 
“Of course,” says the store president, 
“it offered more features. Apparently 
customers are still willing to pay to 
get them.” 

One thoughtful manufacturer ex- 
plained the lack of downgrading this 
way: Usually, the buyers of the least 
expensive consumer products have the 
lowest incomes, and they are hurt first 
by any recession. So they are dropping 
clear out of the market. Thus, in per- 
centage of total sales, higher-priced lines 
take a big jump. Besides, he says, con- 
sumers are value-conscious and _ realize 
better-grade goods are more economi- 
cal in the long run—if the price is 
right. 
¢ The Best Still Sells—Luxury shops are 
pretty unanimous that downgrading 
hasn’t hurt them—vet. In San Fran 
cisco, though, a fairly high-class store 
savs its popular-priced lines in home 
furnishings and apparel are very active. 
Another reports fur business has prob- 
ibly suffered. 

However, a swanky Milwaukee men’s 
store says it’s doing fine: “We're not 
cocky—we could get hit, but we're sell- 
ing summer suits at $235, a lot to pay 
for a summer suit. But there is no 
customer resistance.” And in Atlanta, 
where so much downgrading in food 
buving is evident, a leading appliance 
store savs customers seem to prefer a 
super-de luxe washing machine to a 
standard washer-drver combination at 
the same price: “They want the one 
with all the gadgets.” 

Che best comment on the consumer’s 
behavior came from a Houston retailer, 
who says no one is downgrading in his 
chain of clothing stores. “What's hap- 
pening,” he says, “is that Poppa is ap- 
parently asking Momma, ‘Is this pur- 
chase absolutely necessary?’’’ END 
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A BUYING GUIDE 


that will help you 
get the most for your 
steel equipment dollars 


e New 84-page catalog illustrates and 
describes LYON’s diversified line of steel 
equipment . . . over 1500 items for Busi- 
ness, Industry and Institutions. There’s 
a Lyon dealer as near as your telephone. 


410 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Please send me a copy of Catalog No. 100 


NAME. 
FIRM 


ADDRESS. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 410 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has complete facilities for manu- 
facturing special items to your specifications 
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for Business, 


Industry, 


Institutions 





AEtna Casualty 


ar | 


PUTTY 7 CORP 


-.. and thousands of 
other leading 


and small 


Bell Aircraft — one of the leading 
manufacturers of the supersonic mis- 
siles of today and designer of the 
hypersonic missiles of tomorrow — 
understandingly needs and expects 
nothing less than the best in protec- 
tion and service from its insurance 
carrier. 

Etna Casualty provides the exten- 
sive underwriting experience, highly 
effective accident prevention and loss 
control services and efficient claim 
handling that contribute both to in- 
creased production and lower insur- 
ance costs. 

Moreover, when claims do arise, 
the Personal Service and “on-the-spot” 
attention from A2tna Casualty’s coun- 
trywide claim service offices are an 
important factor in building and 
maintaining good employee and pub- 
lic relations. 

These are but some of the reasons 
why more and more independent 
agents and brokers from coast-to- 
coast are recommending A:tna Cas- 
ualty insurance for their important 


. f business accounts. 
USAF RASCAL long-range air-to-surface guided missile produced 


by Bell and now operational with the Strategic Air Command 


FETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company * Stondard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. 


SEE YOUR ATNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 





In Marketing 


Stereo Disks, Recorded on Two Channels, 


Play on Special or Regular Equipment 


Stereophonic records and record-playing equipment 
are shaping up as the significant news in the phonograph 
industry. Last week, at the Institute of Radio Engineers 
meeting in New York, CBS. Labs division of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., unveiled a new “compatible” 
stereo phonograph record that plays either on special 
equipment for the stereo sound or on conventional 
equipment. 

CBS Labs achieves this by recording music on two 
different channels, one recorded horizontally into the 
record groove, the other vertically. An ordinary needle 
and cartridge will pick up only the horizontal signal as 
with a regular record. But a stereo needle and cartridge 
picks up both and reproduces them through two sepa- 
rate amplifying and speaker systems. ‘The result is to 
give the music greater depth and realism. 

Stereo sound is a major development of the high 
fidelity approach to music reproduction that is enjoying 
a boom (BW —Apr.20°57,p83). Until recently, stereo 
sound was available only on magnetic tape. ‘Then last 
month, Audio Fidelity, Inc., New York record company, 
put several stereo disks on the market, and reports lively 
sales. CBS Labs doesn’t know when its record will be 
available commercially, but other record companies are 
reportedly ready to jump into stereo record production. 

Ihe big industry problem is to develop a compatible 
record that maintains high-fidelity quality whichever way 
it is played. ‘This is to attract consumers who aren't vet 
ready to invest in stereo equipment, who are potential 
customers for the new records. Some industry spokes- 
men feel that the CBS record does not achieve full com- 
patibility. 

In any event, stereo sound offers a big potential for 
manufacturers and retailers. Stereo records could lead 
to gradual replacement of conventional records, and 
stereo nearly doubles the equipment needed for ordinary 
hi-fi. 


ParcelAir’s New Service Is Compromise 


Between Air and Surface Shipping 


ParcelAir, a division of American Shippers, Inc., air 
freight forwarders of Los Angeles, offers a new shipping 
service to businessmen. ‘The service began this week in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, and Los Angeles. Next 
week San Francisco comes in, and other cities will 
follow. 

Essentially, it’s a compromise between air and surface 
shipping—at rates comparable with surface rates. Parcel- 
Air undertakes to deliver small packages to any town 
in the U.S. in one to three days’ time, door to door. 

\ 20-lb. package shipped by air express from Los 
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Angeles to New York costs $17.08, according to Parcel- 
Air, including $50 insurance. By air freight, the package 
would cost $19.70; by air parcel post, $16.20. ParcelAir 
costs $4.90—better than the $5.42 the shipment would 
cost by rail express, and not too much higher than the 
$3.95 of straight parcel post. ParcelAir will take pack- 
ages up to 40 Ib. 

Customers buy special ParcelAir stamps (from Amerti- 
can Shippers’ office or salesmen) at a predetermined rate 
list. A single shipper’s manifest, in duplicate, is the 
only record required. It will accommodate up to 20 
shipments. The ParcelAir pickup man takes the first 
copy; the shipper keeps the duplicate. 

Packages will be consolidated at bulk distribution 
points, then forwarded by American Shippers’ own air 
freight system or turned over to the U.S. parcel post. 
In the second case, ParcelAir puts on the postage stamps. 


Dallas Raises Bid for Furniture Center 
With an $18-Million Trade Show Mart 


While Chicago is still battling to establish its place 
as the one hub for home furnishings wholesaling (BW-- 
Jan.12°57,p112), marts keep growing. 

Dallas, already proud of its new Home Furnishings 
Mart, will soon start digging on a new $18-million ‘Trade 
Mart “for every item used in the home.” 

[he project is fathered by ‘Trammell Crow, Dallas 
real estate developer. He opened the Dallas Decorative 
Center for fine furniture and decorative accessories in 
1955, and the Home Furnishings Mart last July. The 
new mart aims to put Dallas in the same class as Chicago 
and New York as a trade show center. 

The four-story building will have 1,500 showrooms; 
one floor will go to furniture exhibitors; others will 
house gifts, lamps, china, appliances, housewares, floor 
coverings, drapery fabrics, and the like. 


National Bureau Surveys Consumers 


For Signs of Pickup in Buying 


The National Bureau of Economic Research hopes to 
have preliminary results of a consumer attitude and 
buving plan study bv the end of April. 
the study will supplement data from the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center. But it is being 
undertaken specifically at this time “to find out whether 
household durable goods buying is likely to provide some 
stimulus to the economy.” 

Questionnaires have been mailed to 35,000 member 
subscribers of Consumers Union of the U.S. who have 
participated since 1946 in similar but less elaborate 
studies. Out of this decade of data on buving inten- 
tions, the bureau came up with an analysis that con 
vinces it that the method is valid as a predictor of con- 
sumer spending habits. 

The bureau admits that the sample is a biased one, 
since members of the Consumers Union are probably 
not typical. But this is a constant bias, says the bureau, 
that can be corrected. 


In many wavs, 
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REGIONS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of Cleveland Development Foun 


lation meets. (Seated, left to right) executive director Upshur 
Evans, E. L. Lindseth, president of CEI, J. 


of Ohio Bell Telephone, T. F. Patton, president of Republic Steel, 
J. K. Thompson, chairman of Union Commerce Bank. Standing, 
A. Greene, chairman C. E. Spahr, president of Sohio, C. L. Smith, C-of-C president. 
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How Business Helps 


In Cleveland, a foundation of 
industrialists helps grease the 
slow turning wheels for Title 1 
housing developments. 


Governmental units of all sorts and 
sizes have been marching forth for years 
to level the crumby citadels of the city 
slums. 

At the lowest income levels, they 
have achieved a measure of success with 
federally subsidized or citv sponsored 
projects. But there is a next level up— 
the so-called Title 1 projects. In these, 
government gives a nudge to private 
builders to provide housing for solid 
workers, mostly in the skilled 
groups, who are ineligible for the sub- 
sidized shelter. From the attack on this 
level, the forces of urban refurbish- 
ment have mostly marched right back 
again. Or marched as well as thev could 
with all that red tape around their legs. 
¢ Influx of Workers—In Cleveland, 
though, some of the big industries have 
brought in a new factor—a factor that 
has gotten real action on Title 1 hous- 
ing, which at once wipes out the most 
dismal slums, and provides in_ their 
stead decent shelter for the growing in- 
flux of new workers, many of them 
Negroes. 

The new factor is the Cleveland De 
velopment Foundation, a group made 
up of some of the city’s top industrial- 
ists. The foundation’s tools: enterprise, 
ingenuity, and a $2-million fund that 
serves to prise both builders and gov- 
ernment into action. 

So far, the foundation has plaved a 
large part in getting Cleveland 
1,202 Title 1 apartments, renting from 
$17.50 to $21.50 per room. That can 
mean, for example, a_ two-bedroom 
apartment for $77.50 per month. 


less 


Vers 


|. A Spreading Cancer 


To understand the hows and whv of 
the foundation’s work, need a 
quick look at the whole slum problem. 

Ever since the war, new housing has 
been shooting up in the suburbs, usually 
on raw tracts of land. Razing of the 
old slums has moved much more 
slowly; and the slums have crept out 
into still larger areas with the growth 
of population and the glacial shiftings 
about of minorities 

No one, except perhaps a tenement 
landlord, can find a slum desirable. 
Even affluent people who may never 
sce or smell a slum feel their blight, in 
the disproportionate share of the tax 
dollar necessary to cope with the 
vice, crime, and just sheer miserv that 


you 
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ear Slums 


TEAMED UP FOR PROGRESS. James M. Lister, City Hail’s No. 1 man on slum 
clearance, works closely and efficiently with Upshur Evans, who handles foundation’s end. 


fiourish weedily in the drearv hovels 
e Incentive—Unfortunatelv, the rede- 
velopment of slums offers no profit in 
centive to private capital on its own. 
And private business has neither the 
financial nor legal muscles needed to ac- 
quire the slum lands, which frequently 
lies valuablv close to the 
center of the cities 
¢ Housing Act—Onlv government can 
do the job. That’s why, in 1949, Con 
passcd the Housing Act that 
brought Title 1 into being. Among 
other things, the law makes it possible 
for federal and municipal authorities 
to share the costs of condemning, 
clearing, and tidving up slum land for 
subsequent sale of private builders at 
a reasonable figure—using condemna- 
tion power and taking a loss, if neces 
sarv, on resale of the land 

The law as now drawn goes several 
steps further. ‘To lure the builder into 
buving and developing a cleared tract, 
the Federal Housing Administration 
will guarantee loans covering 90% of 
the cost of the project—and in some 
cases the builder can cut his personal 
participation still lower. In anv case, 
vears he has his monev_ back 
and eventually he owns the whole cen- 
trally located project, at a fine capital 
gain. 

This sounds like a very 
but in practice only 


commercial 


a 
ZTCss 


juicy deal, 
a few very large 


builders, and a smidgen smattering of 
small ones, have taken it up (BW 
Feb.22°58,p80). 

The builders are frightened off by 
several considerations. For one thing, 
they don’t want to tie up even a small 
capital while they 
lengthily over details with assorted gov 
crnment units. Also, they don’t relish 
any replay of the Congressional heat 
ings into earlier windfalls on FHA 
insured rental housing. ‘Vhev fear that 
there will be a poor market for apart 
ments in an area already cursed with a 
bad name. Sometimes, they just don’t 
know about 


litle | 


piece of haggle 


enough or care enough 
to work out a deal 


ll. Cleveland’s Reaction 


In Cleveland, the usual difficulties 
have been snagging slum progress ever 
since 1949, when the Planning Com 
mission picked some slum areas for re 
development and the citizens hopefully 
voted a $7-million bond issue to finance 
the work. Civic enthusiasm was so high 
that Anthony J. Cel 
brezze, now in office, and his predeces 
Thomas A. Burke 


largely on promises to redevelop slum 


two mavors 


sor, won clections 
areas. 

Doing something different 
matter. As in most cities, the core of 


the problem was that slums could not 
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For a scenic and 


visit Treasure Chest Land 





Here are great open spaces in three dimensions. The 
majesty and mystery of Zion and Bryce National Parks 

.. colorful canyons, lakes, and desert vistas from Yellow- 
stone on the north to Mesa Verde on the south... lively 
fishing, hunting, skiing in season... modern cities and 
towns — all the makings of a memorable vacation trip 
for you, for your family. 


And beneath the scenic surface — wealth beyond measure 
in raw materials for chemical and mineral-using indus- 
tries. Your business eye will see evidences of it in mine 
operations, smelters, mills, factories, laboratories, power 
lines, loaded railroad cars and trucks, busy people. You 
will see America’s next big industrial development in its 
dynamic first stages. 


This is Treasure Chest Land, the vast four-state area 
served by Utah Power & Light Company. Your visit here, 
certain to enrich your life, also may give you new ideas 
about the growth potentials of your business. 


Send for a copy of our brochure, “A Treasure Chest in 
the Growing West.” It presents detailed information 
on the resources and industrial activities in the area. 
For your copy, write, wire or telephone to W. A. Huckins, 
Manager, Business Development Department, Dept. 
63, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 
Inquiries held in strict confidence. 
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be cleared until other shelter was found 
for the people already living in them. 
But there was no land that could be 
acquired to build the relocation 
housing. 

¢ Pittsburgh Example—While _ the 
Cleveland city fathers plodded through 
this bog of frustration, the city’s busi 
ness leaders began to get interested, un- 
der the inspiration of Pittsburgh’s 
glittering office building development 
on blighted land (BW —Apr.2’55,p90). 
Many executives, driving to their homes 
in suburban Shaker Heights, got a clear 
view of squalid slums in which many 
of their own unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers lived. 

Ultimately, such men as Thomas F. 
Patton, now president of Republic 
Steel, came to the conclusion that 
slum clearance would be good business 
as well as a good deed. Expanding in 
dustry had attracted waves of migrant 
workers from the South, predominantly 
Negroes; worker efficiency suffered as 
the dingy old slums cracked at the seams 
under the population pressure and 
spilled over to drag down adjacent areas. 
¢ First Gropings—In 1954, Patton and 
a few others got the idea of a nonprofit 
corporation to work with city hall. As 
it evolved, Patton’s idea was shaped in 
sessions with Elmer L. Lindseth, presi- 
dent of Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co.; John A. Greene, chairman of Ohio 
Bell Telephone; A. A. Stambaugh, then 
chairman of Standard Oil (Ohio); John 
C. Virden, then chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland and now 
president of Eaton Mfg. Co.; contractor 
Albert M. Higley, and Curtis Lee 
Smith, paid president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In June, at a luncheon for 50 leaders, 
their proposals were laid on the line. 
Certain basic principles were adopted: 

¢ Representation from the busi- 
ness community was to be as broad as 
possible, straddling the uptown-down- 
town rivalries that were so strong that 
the Chamber of Commerce had had to 
move its headquarters four times up 
and down Euclid Avenue. 

¢ Membership was to be limited to 
99, since one more would put the group 
into the territory of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission. 

¢ Housing would be the first order 
of business, despite the lure of Pitts- 
burgh’s office building successes. 

e The foundation would be or- 
ganized on a tax-exempt basis, with 
donations to it deductible from the in- 
come tax. 

¢ To protect the tax-exempt status 
and get maximum leverage from avail- 
able funds, the foundation would not 
itself build or operate any housing. Its 
role would be to advance “trigger 
money” to builders. 

¢ Funds, or at least the first $2- 
million, would be raised by (1) $500 
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With installation of one or more Friden 
Tape-Talk machines—each a “system” in 
itself —you can see the savings every hour! 

These machines process all kinds of office 
work, involving both numerals and words, 
automatically with punched paper tape. 
It’s a much simpler way of running an office 
than you have known. 

Friden promises this: In exact propor- 
tion to the degree of office automation you 
wish to achieve, Friden Tape-Talk machines 
will (1) Eliminate need for manual move- 
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, Automatic tape 
billing department in one desk 


Seloctadato® automatic 


tape reader-selector-sorter 


iexourutir® automatic tape 


writing-accounting machine 
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duatownriter Aytomatic 


justifying type-composing machine 
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ments and operator decisions; (2) Increase 
work volume output without increasing 
payroll costs or overtime; (3) End primary 
and compounded errors normally occurring 
in data recopying. 

The challenge of Friden Tape-Talk is big 
as your imagination— its application possi- 
bilities exactly suited to your needs. Get the 
facts now! Call your nearby Friden Man or 
write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 

. sales, instruction, service throughout 
U.S. and the world. 





Odd-Punch® 
Automatic code tape 
adding-listing machine 


Toledata” 
Automatic tape 
transmitter receiver 


Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
The Thinking Machine 


Quitomaotic Sryput - Output Machine 


Friden Natural Way 
Adding Machine 





Friden Mailroom Equipment of American Business 














STEEL» PLUS IN ACTION: 
FACILITIES 


This offshore drilling rig weighs in at 
8 million pounds. It was designed by 
the owner, Kerr McGee Industries, and 
is 100’ high, 242’ long, 202’ wide—the 
twin of the world’s largest ocean-going 
drilling barge. Despite the size of this 
monster rig, our American Bridge Di- 
vision built it in just two pieces, using 
our extra-wide 120-foot marine ways at 
Orange, Texas—a good example of the 
unexcelled steel facilities you can count 
on at United States Steel. 


STEEL, 4 PLES IN ACTION: 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


At United States Steel, we spend a lot 
of time trying to sell our customers’ 
products. For example, this picture was 
taken at the Chemical Industries Ex- 
position. The United States Steel ex- 
hibit explained the many advantages of 
Stainless Steel chemical equipment 
made by our customers. Result: our 
customers sell more equipment because 
our promotional activities help to pre- 
sell products made of USS steels. 


STEEL 4 PLUS IN ACTION: 
RESEARCH 


U.S. Steel has an unusual X-ray gage 
that measures the thickness of tin on 
tinplate. The X-rays penetrate the tin 
coating, causing the iren atoms in the 
steel base to fluoresce and emit X-rays 
of their own. As these new X-rays 
emerge from the base, they are par- 
tially absorbed by the tin coating as 
they pass through. This absorption is 
measured with a Geiger counter, which 
tells us how thick the tin coating is 


USS is a registered trademark 


American Bridge + American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence - Columbia-Geneva Steel - Consolidated Western Steel - National Tube + Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron + United States Steel Homes - United States Steel Products - United States Steel Supply and Gerrard Steel Strapping 
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United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atias Cement Company 
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STES,» PLUS IN ACTION: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


One of Amerock Corporation’s hardware products is a deep draw yet hard enough to retain a finish suitable 
window sash lift, and it became necessary for them to for plating. Metallurgists from American Steel & Wire 
substitute a less expensive metal in its manufacture. Division suggested a special cold rolled strip steel that 
They needed a metal soft enough to take the extremely solved the problem where all others had failed. 


ss) United States Steel 














Cash Register 


FOR THE WORLD’S LARGEST INDUSTRY 


Over 20 billion tons of water are collected, proc- 
essed and distributed every year. That’s ten times 
the combined output of the next four leading indus- 
tries ... coal, farm products, oil and steel. 

All five commodities have one thing in common: 
They come from the ground, and cost good money 
to collect, process and deliver. Like these other 
commodities, water must be paid for by each user... and water 
must be conserved because it is already in short supply. 

Accurate water meters are the fairest way to charge. Water 
meters give each customer a strong money incentive to prevent 
waste. Metered systems can supply up to twice as many families 
as unmetered systems. 





Though the name Neptune now means more than meters, 
water conservation is still our biggest business . . . growing rapidly 
with the country’s need for water. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


ty 





DIVISIONS end PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. / liquid meter 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co., Inc. 30S meters 


Hot Spot Detector Co., Inc. / temperature warning systems 
J 


Electrenic Signal Co., Inc. / 1 ollection equipment, electronic scale 
9 
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membership fees; (2) 10-year develop- 
ment notes bearing 4% interest, if 
earned; and (3) outright gifts. 

Io get its members, the foundation 
solicited the top 99 corporate contrib- 
utors to the Community Fund; 86 of 
them accepted. The staff was tailored 
to a modest $60,000 annual budget, 
plus outside consultants. Sohio’s Stam- 
baugh lent his assistant, Upshur Evans, 
as executive director; Evans is still on 
the foundation job. 


lll. Foundation at Work 


In its nearly four vears of existence, 
the foundation has done many things 
to stir up federal and local action, but 
its biggest contribution has been the 
judicious use of its money. Mostly, the 
cash lever has been applied this way: 

The FHA allows a builder on a stand- 
ard 90% mortgage to split his own 
equity 7-3 between notes and cash. So 
the foundation lends the builder the 
monev he needs for the notes, which 
cover 7% of the whole cost of the 
project. The loan is on a 20-year basis, 
with +% interest to be paid only if the 
builder earns it. In the case of one 
builder, who failed to get an FHA 
mortgage on one project and then got 
huffy and didn’t ask for one on a second 
project, the foundation lent him 14% 
of his cost. 

The 7%-of-cost loans work two ways. 
Frequently, it persuades a_ reluctant 
builder to go ahead, since on, sav, a 
$1-million project, he does not have to 
tie up $70,000 of his own money. For 
the foundation, it meant that its 
$70,000 could get a lot more housing 
than if it had tried to build on its own 
hook. 
¢ Aiding the City--In one project, 
Garden Valley, the foundation lent ad- 
ditional money to the city to get the 
project going. Garden Valley was 
originally called Kingsbury Run, a 
noisome area best known as the dump- 
ing ground of the mysterious “torso 
killer” who left a dozen victims there 
in the late 1930s. 

Ihe citv already owned six acres 
there, not enough for a project. Repub- 
lic Steel has 19.5 acres that it was 
holding for sale to industrial customers 

Republic had gotten $15,500 an acre 
for nearby, similar land. In response to 
the citv’s plight, Republic agreed to sell 
the 19.5 acres for $11,500 each—its own 
out-of-pocket costs for purchasing the 
land and clearing it. But the city ltad 
to wait till it could borrow the money 
from the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. 

At this point, the foundation real- 
ized that if Garden Valley could be 
speeded up, it would provide relocation 
housing without displacing anyone, and 
so would set in motion a whole chain 
of other projects. So it lent the city 
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Meet Ray Matson, Division D 


banker to 
the paper mill 
industry 


Eight years ago a man came to Ray Matson 
requesting The First National Bank’s help. 
He wanted to lease and operate a small paper 
mill, but needed financial help to supplement 
his own capital. 


The man knew Ray Matson asa Vice Presi- 
dent of our Division D—which serves the 
paper, printing and publishing industry. 


The man also knew him as a long-time 
friend and banker who could talk understand- 
ingly about paper production, equipment and 
processing. 


The mill that the man proposed leasing 
(with an option to buy at a_price established 
then) had been idle for some time. But Ray 
Matson knew his customer's excellent man 
agerial capacity and broad knowledge of the 
field. He granted the loan, advancing suth 
cient funds to help purchase the necessary 
new equipment. 


Since then Mr. Matson’s Division has had 
many other occasions to offer further assist- 
ance and the mill has shown consistent profits. 


Some time ago, the man came to Mr. Mat- 
son about exercising his option to buy the 
mill and for help in purchasing additional 
equipment. In both instances, Mr. Matson 
agreed to the bank’s help and today Mr. Mat- 
son’s customer owns his own mill worth many 
times the 1950 value. 

After 26 years’ experience Mr. Matson 
could tell you of many such instances where 
The First National played an important role 
in the progress of other companies. 

Remember—paper or paints—it doesn't 
matter what your business is, One Of Our spe- 
cialized Divisions has the officers who talk 
your business language. If you have a finan- 
cial problem, come in and talk it over. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FE 









































... With k 
¢ CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL & 
POWER 


Completely hydraulic 
operation on Jaeger’s 
newest Model JX 
Finishing Machine 
(shown above following 
Jaeger screw concrete 
spreader, and at right from 
another angle) gets the job 
done faster, and with less man- 
power. Model F-226 Conti- 
nental engine powers gear-type 
hydraulic pumps, enabling the operator to extend or retract width as much as 
six feet; drive forward or reverse; oscillate, lift and lower his finishing screeds; 
swing rear screed when diagonal setting is needed; operate tamper attach- 
ment, or raise and lower entire machine on its transportation wheels—all at the 
touch of a lever. Slab width on this job flared from 12 feet to 18 feet approach- 
ing the intersection. But the self-widening feature of the Model JX permitted 
continuous width adjustment, without stopping and without labor. Take a tip 
from the performance record of these and other Jaeger products: 


STANDARDIZE ON EQUIPMENT WITH 
DEPENDABLE RED SEAL POWER 







SERVICE FACILITIES AND RED SEAL PARTS AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
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the purchase money, helped to clear and 
improve the land, drew up plans for 
the apartments, and secured a tenta- 
tive FHA commitment for a dummy 
corporation. As a result, a package was 
ready for builders to bid on a year or 
two sooner than if governmental natur: 
had been allowed to take its course. 

¢ New Yardstick—In negotiating th. 
FHA commitment, the foundation 
turned another stone. FHA guarantees, 
by law, could cover 90% of the “value” 
of a project. But FHA, wanting no 
repetition of earlier windfall scandals in 
which clever builders had made millions 
at no risk, was downgrading its esti- 
mates of project values, frequently to a 
point below actual cost. Urban projects 
all over the country were stalled by this 
conservatism. 

Impatiently, the foundation went to 
work, helping stir up a fuss that led 
Congress to change the 90% coverage 
from value to “replacement cost.’” The 
jam was broken at once. 

Upshur Evans, the foundation's di- 
rector, tells of successful efforts to light 
a fire under the Cleveland FHA office, 
and the city’s own agency, which had 
been a mere added starter in the 
mayor's office. For one thing, the City 
Council last vear elevated urban _re- 
newal to a full-fledged Dept. of Urban 
Renewal & Housing, headed by James 
M. Lister, the city’s planning commis- 
sioner since 1949. Since then, Lister 
and Evans have formed an efficient 
team. 
¢ Other Efforts—The foundation docs 
more than dish out loans itself. It has 
done yeoman service in getting banks 
to provide temporary financing for 
builders, and in coaxing savings and 
loan companies to take up conventional 
mortgages. 

The new housing that the foundation 
has helped to procure has been of vers 
special value in getting decent shelter 
for low-income Negro steel workers. 
Learning as they went along, the foun- 
dation ‘people have reached a_ point 
where one Clevelander said, “These 
men know more now about minority 
housing than any other group of busi- 
nessmen in the country.” 

Despite the urgings of Mayor Cele- 
brezze that it branch out into Pitts- 
burgh-type development, the foundation 
has generally stuck to its housing- 
first program. It was not till very 
recently that it granted the Planning 
Commission $50,000 for a study of a 
downtown master plan—provided other 
private interests would match the 
sum. The plan is expected to be issued 
this fall. 

Meanwhile, the foundation expects 
to seek more capital to press new pro- 
grams. The target of the drive hasn't 
been decided yet, though some think it 
may top the $2-million that was raised 
first time around. END 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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American Can Company’s new 329,000-square-foot plant, now under construction. Canco’s 38-acre 
site at Hammond, Indiana, was assembled by New York Central's Plant Site Consultants. 


How New York Central helped American Can 


find an ideally located plant site in Indiana 


Many prostems needed solving before Amer- 
ican Can Company could decide on the site for 
its new coil-processing center. New York Central 
came up with several good locations. 

A 38-acre site at Hammond, Indiana, met 
Canco’s requirements. The location was ideal 
fer easy accessibility to tinplate and steelplate 
supplies. It was also a short and low-cost rail 
haul for shipment of plate to Canco plants in 
and around Chicago. 

New York Central Plant Site Consultants 
assisted in assembling the land needed for the 
plant site, negotiated with owners for sale of this 
property, supplied labor data, helped solve 
drainage problems, built a special spur track 
to the American Can Company property. 


ROR 
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New York Central has other plant sites, ranging 
in size up to 600 acres, in the Hammond, 
Indiana-Chicago and Lake Calumet, Illinois, 


area. In Alsip, Illinois, 18 miles southwest of 


Chicago’s Loop, New York Central is deVelop- 
ing Cal-Sag, a modern industria! district with 
sites available from 10 to 100 acres. Many other 
sites are also available. 

What New York Central was able to do for 
American Can Company, its Plant Site Con- 
sultants can do for you. Let New York Central 
be your source of rgference in locating a plart 
site to meet your needs. Write to Henry W. 
Coffman, Manager, Industrial Development 
Department C, New York Central Railroad, 
La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, III. 


, Large or small, there’s a “Central” location on the modern 11,000-mile rail network 
CAN of the New York Central System that meets your plant-site requirements 
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New York Central 
can help you too! 


The services of our Plant 
Site Consultants, ona 
strictly confidential basis 
are available without 
charge 


Plant site appraisal reports 
are tailored to your type 
of operation 

We assemble the necessary 
acreage 

Our staff aids in expediting 
plant construction in many 


ways 
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Clean White Border 
Eliminates 
Dyed Edges 


Major source of spirit hectograph 
stains removed! The hectograph coat- 
ing of the new Classic Ready-Master is 
sealed off short of the edges—leaving a 
clean, dye-free border to handle. There’s 
no dye to rub off, stain and travel from 
typewriter to duplicator to files, either. 
Everybody and everything connected 
with your spirit duplicating stays clean- 
er with new Classic Ready-Master Units! 


FREE SAMPLE—See for yourself the new 
cleanliness new Classic Ready-Masters 
will bring to your spirit duplicating. 
For free sample write, using company 
letterhead: Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 874 
Herb Hill Road, Glen 
Cove, New York. 









“a 

CLASSIC 
READY-MASTER 
BY 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Gien Cove, New York 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, inc., 
Duarte, California 
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Too Many Municipalities ? 


1’ URBAN-SUBURBAN areas from 
coast to coast, “metropolitan 
government” has become both cru 
sade and curse word. 

Since the founding of the re- 
public, people have come to think 
of four levels of government: fed- 
eral, state, county, municipal. And 
any suggested hybridization among 
them is regarded with suspicion. 
Yet the county structure has been 
undermined by the growth of 
cities and, even more so, of their 
suburbs. Municipal governments 
have blanketed the county territory 
in many cases, vet are too much 
walled off from each other to work 
for the good of the area as a whole. 
The situation has been described as 
“too many governments, not 
enough government.” 

The typical city, when it starts 
to grow, annexes land around its 
fringes, developed or undeveloped. 
This action itself often prods sub- 
urbs into incorporating to retain 
their identity and self-government. 
Satellite communities themselves, 
not wanting to be stunted by the 
bigger city, race to annex unincor- 
porated areas. 

Frequently, the result is chaos. 
Half a road will be paved, the other 
half unpaved; people on one side 
of a street will have sewers, while 
the other side depends on septic 
tanks. A purely residential suburb 
with low assessables may not be 
able to maintain enough police and 
fire protection; the neighboring 
community, with a fat number of 
industrial taxables, can afford far 
more than minimum protection. 
Meanwhile, the central city must 
provide many services for commut- 
ers from both suburbs, without 
being able to tax them 


ee IDEAL SOLUTION, in theory, 
woulkd be to throw the whole area 
under one governmental tent. The 
government would provide all the 
services, collect all the revenue. 

But that doesn’t work. Local 
politicians and jobholders fight to 
keep their posts. City taxpayers 
balk at extending services to the 
outlands, and suburbanites argue 
that their interests would be lost to 
view in a city-dominated supergov- 
ernment. 

In Canada, provincial govern- 


ments can ordain such govern- 
ments, and Ontario created Metro- 
politan Toronto as a jurisdiction 
cutting across municipal limits 
where areawide action is needed. 
It has been a success. 

In the U.S., however, metropoli- 
tan government must be initiated 
from below. And it is difficult for 
the people to speak for it except 
through the very municipal gov- 
ernments that will be most affected 
by it. So it’s easy to see why there 
aren’t more metros here. 

Miami pioneered metropolitan 
government in the U.S. last vear, 
reorganizing the Dade County gov- 
ernment to serve the whole area. 
But Metro Miami was authorized 
by only a narrow margin. Its offi- 
cials made mistakes before the 
county manager was named, and 
the various municipalities are trv- 
ing to capitalize on them in their 
effort to win back complete auton- 
omy. They may vet win out. 

Seattle and its suburbs voted a 
few weeks ago on a proposal to es 
tablish an over-all authority for 
sewer construction, rapid transit, 
and planning. The city voted in 
favor, but the suburbs thumbed the 
plan down 


Bo SE TROUBLES don’t mean that 
it’s time to write an obituary for 
metropolitan government. Thev do 
call for some stock-taking. 

It is obvious that metropolitan 
areas differ in their needs, operate 
under different state laws, and re 
quire different approaches. Outside 
experts can give advice, but their 
plans must fail if deprived of the 
ideas and the enthusiasm of the 
residents themselves. Representa 
tive government Is not an organism 
intended for the test tubes of poli 
tical scientists, and those who 
would reorganize it must take into 
account the needs and the senti 
ments of the people it represents 

This calls for more flexible think 
ing by the states in allowing urban 
areas to accommodate to their ur- 
ban-suburban problems. <And_ it 
calls for a grassroots program of 
educating the voters in the prob- 
lems and in ways of solving them 
If voters are to reach an intelligent 
decision, they must be able to judge 
on more than generalities. 
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Who's the big wheel in inertial navigation? 


Taking a ride on the clockwork of the 
universe .. . drawing on information 


sealed in at departure . . . free from 
jamming or any other remote inter- 
ference—inertial navigation can guide 
self-powered vehicles, vessels or mis- 
siles to any spot on earth or beyond. 

Several leading firms: helped de- 
velop inertial navigation. However, 


ARMA Was selected to design and 
produce the guidance system for Titan 
—America’s newest intercontinental 
ballistic weapon. 

That fact helps spell out the calibre 
of the brains, the imagination, and 


the production skills that samssa 
brings to bear on problems in ad- 
vanced mechanical, electromechan- 
ical and electronic systems. A@Aag@a ... 
Garden City, N. Y. A Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


There are challenging employment opportunities in inertial navigation at amaga 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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How Cal 


Special setup for teams, plus 
open road to top as scientists, 
builds morale—and profits—for 
Standard of California affiliate. 


Outwardly, there’s nothing especially 
unusual about the group of California 
Research Corp. scientists in the picture 
(left). Such diversified research teams, 
made up of men trained in different 
sciences but working together toward a 
single goal, are a familiar sight in U.S. 
industrial research. 

Yet there’s one thing about the Cal 
Research group that sets it apart—and 
this feature of its organization was de- 

(below), Cal Research scientists pool talents on joint signed to overcome one of the biggest 


FROM MANY FIELDS project, but each works from home base. hazards involved in 


setting up such 








research includes these oxidation stability tests 


ORGANIC of turbine oil in lubricant lab—an important 


part of work for parent Standard Oil of California. 


research uses models to study elabo- 


INORGANIC rate structure of catalysts—also im- 


portant to Standard—in X-ray crystallography lab. 
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Research Keeps Scientists Happy 


joint research and development teams. 
¢ United, but Separate—The group is 
a formal project team studying the 
foaming characteristics of household de- 
tergents. Cal Research, a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, devel- 
oped a product with the trade name 
Alkane, the petrochemical base for most 
of the “soapless soaps” that are made. 

In the group pictured are four differ- 
ent strains of chemist—physical, theo- 
retical organic, applied organic chem- 
ists, and a kineticist. There are three 
strains of chemical engineer—pilot plant 
development, process and plant design, 
and commercial plant operation. And 
in addition, there’s the supervisor of 
the detergent testing lab. 

Ordinarily, in this kind of a joint 
research group, the members are lifted 


PRODUCT 
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testing is big part of Cal Research job, too; here, 
in test cell beyond control console and window, a 
Plymouth auto engine is running on test fuel with detergent additive. 


bodily out of their special fields to de- 
vote themselves exclusively, for weeks 
or months on end, to a single product 
or project—working under a_ project 
leader who may not even speak their 
own special scientific jargon. ‘This 
makes for the kind of disorientation 
and loss of morale that comes to any- 
one uprooted from his normal environ- 
ment—and with particular force to 
highly trained scientific specialists. 

At Cal Research this doesn’t happen. 
An hour after the picture was made, 
each.man was back at his own regular 
bench or work station—three in the 
Chemicals Exploratory Research Div., 
one in Product Development, another 
in Process Development, still another 
in Process and Plant Design. 

As a member of the project team, 


a 
Tv | Yh 


wr 


each scientist is the expert consultant 
and practitioner in his specialty—but 
he works from his home base. He is 
responsible not to the project leaders 
of the groups he may serve, but to the 
supervisor of his division. 

This approach brings the talents of 
all members to bear simultaneously on 
the continuing problem of preserving 
the parent company’s competitive posi- 
tion in the profitable detergent supply 
business. And the firmness of each 
member's continuing identification with 
his own exotic but well-defined hue in 
the scientific spectrum keeps morale 
high. 

e Paying Proposition—What Cal Re- 
search has done is apply a dash of the 
social sciences to its management of 
research in the physical sciences. The 


in foreground, with men at work, is pilot setup 
PLANT with 50-bbl.-a-day capacity to try out Cal Re- 


search process for processing one petrochemical, propylene. 
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ENJOY WEAR-FREE/CAREFREE 
DECORATIVE COMFORT WITH 
Art Metal CHAIRS COVERED IN 
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VINYL FABRIC 


PLASTICS 


The General Tire 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY & Rubber Company 
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result is an environment, so recognized 
by other oil company laboratories, in 
which the scientist feels at home. This 
comes as close to pure scientific orien- 
tation as he is likely to encounter am 
where outside the ivy-clad walls. 

A more dramatic result is the dollai 
return from the money Cal Research 
has laid out. Nobody can be certain, 
of course, what has been the total vield 
from the $120-million Cal Research 
has spent since it was set up as a sepa- 
rate corporation in 1944. It is virtually 
impossible to try to assign dollar values 
to a new catalyst, a new lubricant, 
a fuel additive, a refinement of geo- 
physical exploration practice, and add 
them all up to a meaningful sum over 
a period of vears. 

One fragment of the vield stands out 
in bold relief in the financial reports, 
though. Oronite Chemical Co., another 
subsidiary of Standard of California, 
owes its complete line of products— 
additives, catalysts, raw materials for 
plastics, svnthetic fibers, and detergents 
—whollv to the result of research by its 
sister in the Standard Oil family. And 
Oronite’s sales for the last 14 vears are 
just a whisker under $700-million. 

If you were to give no weight at all 
to Cal Research’s part in lifting Stand- 
ard Oil’s consolidated sales from $329- 
million in 1944 to $1.7-billion in 1957, 
the Oronite sales would still be impres- 
sive. And actually no more than 10% 
or 15% of the Cal Research budget is 
spent in areas of direct interest to 
Oronite. 


|. Promising Birth 


Cal Research was born at a time 
when the theories of business manage- 
ment technique were undergoing their 
first major overhaul in decades. Its par- 
ent had not only embraced the new 
techniques but had developed a few 
of its own. Standard of California’s 
refinement of the organizational struc- 
ture of modern business stands as a 
classic example of management leader- 
ship. 

Its research subsidiary therefore has 
enjoyed advantages that were denied 
some of its longer-established rivals. 
Many of the most modern management 
methods were built into the original 
structure of Cal Research right from 
the beginning. This has paid off already 
in an impressive string of new products 
and processes. 
¢ Wartime Spur—Research identifiable 
as such goes back almost 40 years at 
Standard of California. But World 
War II still raged when management 
decided to create Cal Research. In 
some part, the decision was a hedge 
against the business slump that many 
thought would accompany world peace. 

More particularly, though, Standard 
had its eyes on petrochemicals. As 
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one of the specific measures of Arkansas’ great water resources 
source: U.S. Geological Survey 


20,000 cu. ft./sec. 

average 50,000 cu. ft./sec. 
daily flow 100,000 cu. ft./see. 
250,000 cu. ft./see. 


and the water tree 


Adapted from “An Economic Atlas of {rkansas”’, volume four 
of the forthcoming Arkansas Encyclopedia, published exclusively 
for the industrial executive concerned with his firm’s future 
plant locations. Over 400 pages of authoritative maps, charts, 
tables, photographs and text. The Arkansas Eneye lopedia may he 
reserved now. No charge for executives writing on corporate 
letterhead. others twenty-five dollars. Dept. BA, The Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission, State Capitol, Little Rock. 
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World War I had broken the U.S. 
supply line of organic chemicals from 
Germany and called on the embyro 
U.S. coal tar industry to fill the gap, 
World War II had overtaxed the ca- 
pacity of the U.S. coal tar industry and 
called upon the oil industry to fill the 
gap. The common bond is that both 
industries, coal tar and oil, deal essen- 
tially with the infinite permutations of 
hydrogen and carbon when combined. 

In common with other oil compa- 
nies, Standard of California was called 
upon to squeeze and modify one of the 
hydrocarbons in petroleum into nitra- 
tion-grade toluene for military explo- 
sives. This calls for a catalytic reform- 
ing process of almost exquisite preci 
sion 
¢ Opportunity—Once that process was 
mastered, the whole panorama of aro- 
matic hvdrocarbons—the benzenes, the 
toluenes, and the multiple xvlenes, plus 
all their derivatives—stretched before 
the company 

Under pressure of war, oil companies 
also had learned much more about the 
upgrading of fuels and lubricants by ma- 
nipulation of the atoms of hydrogen 
and carbon within the hvdrocarbon 
molecule. Here, too, lay promise of 
reward to the company that, in the 
heat of peacetime competition at the 
gas pump, could make the atom dance 
to its music. 

With those incentives, Standard Oil 
put flesh on the bones of its research 
skeleton. Cal Research was set up as 
a separate subsidiary because it was 
designed to serve the research needs 
of Standard’s whole complex of explora- 
tion, producing, and refining com- 
panies, as well as its fledgling petro- 
chemical subsidiary, Oronite. 

Standard’s foreign and domestic 
operations were already spreading far 
and wide. And this spread was already 
pointing to the need for an overhaul 
of the whole organization—a_ process 
that wound up a vear or two ago In a 
complete realignment along straight 
subsidiary lines (B\W—Mar.2°57,p156). 


ll. Operating Tie-In 


Within the Standard of California 
family, Cal Research has three exclusive 
preserves—research, technical services, 
and patent management—all under 
Pres: Arthur L. Lyman, a chemist of 
34 vears service at Standard. About 
two-thirds of its personnel or nearly 
1,400 and its $14-million physical plant 
are at a laboratory in Richmond, Calif., 
on the eastern shore of San Francisco 
Bay, in the shadow of Standard’s big 
Richmond refinery. 

Ihe rest are divided between two 
Southern California  laboratories—La 
Habra, dealing with exploration and 
producing techniques, and E] Segundo, 
devoted to refining and marketing. 


Lyman and his small presidential staff, 
along with the Patent Dept., are quar- 
tered in downtown San Francisco. 

¢ Close Link—Lyman likes to think 
that there’s a higher degree of integra- 
tion between Cal Research and its cap- 
tive “customers” than exists in other 
oil companies. His opinion could be 
colored by pride, but it’s a fact that 
the dividing line between research and 
operations at Standard’s of California 
is sometimes hard to detect. 

Organizationally Lyman enjoys equal 
rank with the presidents of all of 
Standard’s operating subsidiaries. He 
reports to George A. Davidson, vice- 
president of the parent holding com- 
pany. This means that Lyman makes 
all the policy decisions for Cal Re- 
search. He decides what research is to 
be undertaken, how much is to be 
spent—and he must justify these deci- 
sions only to Davidson and the parent 
executive committee. 

Long before he makes these deci- 
sions, however, Lyman knows the top- 
level thinking of his “customers.”’ This 
results from the functioning of four 
high-powered boards disarmingly _la- 
beled research committees, one each 
for oil field research, petroleum proc- 
esses, petroleum products, and chem- 
icals. 
¢ Top-Level—From among his own 
vice-presidents, Lyman selects a chair- 
man for each research committee. Both 
Cal Research and the operating com- 
panies appoint members—and this is 
a tipoff to the stature of the committees. 

Take the Oil Field Research Com- 
mittee, chaired by Cal Research’s Vice- 
Pres. R. F. Faull. Among its 21 mem- 
bers are one vice-president of the parent 
holding company, two vice-presidents 
of the giant Western Operations, Inc., 
the presidents of two and the vice- 
presidents of six other operating sub- 
sidiaries. Ex-officio gold braid includes 
Lyman himself, A. H. Batchelder, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Richmond lab, two vice-presidents of 
the parent company, four subsidiary 
presidents. 

Each research committee meets once 
a vear to discuss and recommend pro- 
gram and budget for Lvman’s consider- 
ation, and usually meets again for 
semiannual review. These meetings set 
the pace and direction of research and 
keep the research organization and the 
operating companies attuned to cach 
other's needs and thinking. ‘They also 
serve as a two-way feedback medium 
for technical matters of mutual interest. 

Besides this, research is subdivided in 
precisely the same manner as the oper- 
ating company—exploration, —produc- 
tion, manufacturing, marketing, with 
each of these major areas broken down 
into specialized fields. 
¢ Day-to-Day Liaison—Where the re- 
search committees give Lyman a pipe- 
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line into the top-level thinking of the 
affliated companies, his technical serv 
ice organization provides day-to-day 
liaison with the firing line. This serv- 
ice—which is unusual, if not unique, in 
many aspects of its setup—accounts for 
perhaps one-third of Cal Research’s 
$17-million-a-year expenditures. 

In any industrial operation as com- 
plex as oil is, breakdowns and process 
failures are both inevitable and costly. 
In many cases, operating technicians 
can cope with these difficulties. But as 
science has probed deeper and deeper 
into the mating habits of the atom, op- 
crational flaws tend more and more to 
defy the people on the firing line. 
That's where technical service comes 
in, whether in exploration, manufactur 
ing, processing, OT marketing activities. 

When trouble develops, a man or a 
team (as conditions require) is never 
more than minutes away—minutes that 
in some circumstances could cost hun- 
dreds of dollars each. The technical 
service men perform two important 
functions. They apply the professional 
savvy that corrects the deficiency and 
puts the plant back on stream. And 
their cumulative reports tend to put a 
finger on chronic weaknesses in a piece 
of equipment or in a process that calls 
for preventive therapy. 


lll. Talent School 


A smooth, harmonious relationship 
is not the only goal of this close inte- 
gration. The laboratory, with its 600 
or more academically trained scientists, 
is a talent scout’s paradise. Every year 
Cal Research loses from 30 to 50 of its 
professional people to the blandish- 
ments of the parent organization or its 
operating companies. 

In this manner, Standard has picked 
up some of its most glittering execu 
tives and a whole raft of management 
men at operating levels. George David- 
son and George Parkhurst, vice-presi- 
dents and directors of the parent hold- 
ing company, are prize examples. 
¢ Parallel Lines—But what about the 
dedicated scientist with no ven for an 
operational career or paper-shuffling ad- 
ministiative jobs? Does advancement 
in the salary scale require the lab to 
promote a good scientist, with his heart 
in subjective research, to a half-baked 
administrator? 

Not necessarily. Lyman and his peo- 
ple have devoted much thought to this 
tvpe of man, who poses the same chal- 
lenge to every large research organiza- 
tion anywhere. 

Lyman’s solution has been to create 
three parallel channels of advancement 
for the researcher, with equal incentives 
—purely scientific; supervisory with one 
foot still on the scientific side; and 
purely administrative. A man with 
the stuff can climb as high on _ the 
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pay ladder by one route as another. 

The role of research in the fiercely 
competitive oil industry can be ex- 
pressed in simple terms. It is to deter- 
mine how a barrel of crude may be 
made to yield the optimum dollar value 
in marketable products. 

Standard of California’s Chmn. R. 
Gwin Follis—who worked in research 32 
years ago and fathered the research sub- 
sidiary—puts it in a slightly different 
perspective. One function of research, 
he says, is to guide the selection of 
“tools” the company buys, “to insure 
that we get the greatest use out of the 
money we have to do our work.” In 
the oil business this can mean big 
sums—in the past 10 years, for example, 
Standard has spent $2-billion for the 
kind of tools Follis is talking about. 

But the research job is nowhere near 
so stmple as the terms you can use to 
define it. No two crudes are the same, 
for example: They differ in viscosity, in 
molecular distribution, in impurities. 
Each requires different refining tech- 
niques, and it’s up to research to say 
how any raw stock can best be handled. 
¢ Results—The results can make a lot 
of difference to the company, though. 

Cal researchers have made it possible 
for Standard to retain its sales leader- 
ship in Western states through develop- 
ment of additives for both fuels and 
lubricants, through development of new 
catalysts, and through refinement of 
catalytic and thermal cracking processes. 

The same kind of organized research 
has enabled Standard to take advantage 
of the wartime petrochemical experience 
that steered it into the aromatic series 
of hydrocarbons—the benzenes, tolu- 
enes, and so on. Not only has Alkane 
—the base material for household 
detergents—been a flossy staple item in 
the Oronite chemical catalogue since 
1946. A few years ago, Oronite built— 
under license from Hercules, London— 
the first phenol plant in the U.S. using 
petroleum as its basic raw material 

The aromatic xvlenes have also begun 
to pay off. Du Pont’s Dacron became 
possible when Cal Research came up in 
1949 with a feasible process for separat 
ing paraxylene in commercial quanti- 
ties. Now undergoing service tests in 
carpeting, tire cords, and women’s 
dresses is another svnthetic fiber. ‘The 
metaxvlenes have vielded another prod- 
uct that Oronite is pushing with 
manufacturers of paints and plastics as 
an ingredient that will improve product 
performance and durability. 
¢ Long Way—But with all the enthu- 
siasm Lyman’s scientists exhibit for the 
plastics and fibers and pharmaceuticals 
of tomorrow that are locked into today’s 
crude oils, Pres. T. G. Hughes of Oro- 
nite has a word of caution: “After all,” 
he says, “considerably less than 2% of 
petroleum is finding its way into chem- 
icals ... we have a long way to go.” END 
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ing techniques 


Research at government and indus 
seems sure to revolutionize food pack} 
in the near future. . 

For example, food and other supplieq for space travel 
won't be packaged in metal cans but probably in chem- 
ical films fortified with vitamins. Even in the corner 
supermarket, food will be packed in containers that can 
be eaten, used as a plant food, or in some other way 
converted into useful byproducts. 

Problems in packaging food for space flight and for 
home consumption on earth are quite different, says 
\lbert Olevitch, chief of the Packaging Laboratory at 
the Air Force’s Wright Air Development Center in 
Ohio. But advances in one field are aiding research in 
the other, he points out. For example, one company 
is almost ready to market a pressure-sensitive tape that 
can also be used by housewives as a plant food. 

In comparing space packaging problems with condi- 
tions on earth, Olevitch notes that rust won’t be a prob- 
lem in space, because there’s no moisture out there. 
However, the lack of air out in space increases the 
researcher's problems in protecting supplies against 
shock—there’s no air resistance to serve as a buffer. 

This means that packaging engineers won't have to 
protect so much against the vibration and acceleration 
effect of rocket vehicles as against the chance that a 
worker may drop a package while carrying it around 
on the moon’s surface. 

Before man even tries to land on the moon, however, 
instruments will have to be dropped there by orbiting 
rockets, and their fall will have to be gentle enough 
to leave them in working order. Packaging engineers 
now think the best way to do this is to equip the instru- 
ment containers with plastic bags that would automat- 
ically inflate with compressed air to absorb the impact. 


Johns Hopkins Team Works Out 


Blood Test to Diagnose Disease 


I'he long-sought single test to identify serious disease 
in a patient may have been found at Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene & Public Health. Doctors at Johns 
Hopkins have tentatively decided that each serious dis- 
case—cancer, tuberculosis, schizophrenia, heart ailments, 
arthritis, and other diseases—produces a characteristic 
pattern in the mucoproteins that are found in the blood. 

When a person contracts one of these serious dis- 
eases, the pattern that marks good health immediately 
changes to such an extent that a lab technician can 
identify the disease from analysis of a blood sample 
without knowing anything else about the patient. 

This is the finding of early experiments, according to 
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Dr. Winston H. Price, who heads a 3l-man team of 
investigators that is working on diagnostic technique. 
The discovery grew out of studies of mucoprotein levels 
in rheumatic fever cases. 

This technique involves fractionating the mucopro- 
teins by a fairly common chemical lab method called 
ion exchange chromatography. ‘lime required for diag- 
nosis ranges from 24 hours for such diseases as nephrosis 
and nephritis to 72 hours for angina. 


Cure for Some Forms of Cancer 
May Come by End of This Year 


Medical authorities are increasingly hopeful that a 
cure for at least one type of cancer may be announced 
before the end of the year. 

According to Dr. John R. Heller of the National 
Institutes of Health, tremendous progress is being made 
in the case of leukemia, including the possibility of 
vaccinating people against getting it. Most of this re- 
search has evolved out of tests indicating that leukemia 
and other forms of cancer are caused by a virus. 

There’s new hope also for patients who are already 
suffering from leukemia. The Institutes’ chemotherapy 
screening program is spending more than $11-million a 
year on industrial contracts for testing chemicals and 
natural products as possible anti-cancer agents. 

One of these chemicals—Lederle Laboratories’ dichlo- 
roamethopterin—appears to be 75% more effective in 
treating animals afflicted with acute leukemia than the 
most effective anti-leukemia drugs already being used 
on human patients. Clinical tests on human beings will 
start as soon as Lederle can make enough of the new 
drug for testing purposes. 


Hydrogen Proves to Be Culprit 


In Fractures of Plated Steels 


Studies at the Case Institute of Technology have 
apparently solved the mystery of why certain high- 
strength steels fracture when used on jet planes and 
rockets. The answer was given to last month’s meeting 
of the National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers in San 
Francisco by Dr. Alexander R. Troiano, chairman of 
Case’s Dept. of Metallurgical Engineering. 

Beyond a doubt, said Dr. Troiano, studies prove that 
the trouble lies in hydrogen that is trapped in the steel 
when it is pickled and plated to resist corrosion. ‘This 
hydrogen can be eliminated quite simply, he said, if 
the plating process is stopped when the cladding ma- 
terial—usually cadmium—reaches a thickness of 1/10,000 
in., and the metal is then baked to drive out any hydro- 
gen that has accumulated. After that, he assured the 
engineers, any thickness of cadmium plate can be de- 
posited on the steel without risking failure in the steel. 

Some high-strength steels have withstood test forces 
up to 225,000 to 275,000 Ib. per sq. in., so they are in 
great demand in the rocket age—or will be when they 
are cured of their nasty habit of fracturing under stress 
after they have been plated to resist corrosion. 
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Proxy Fights Head for a Record Year 
With a Bumper Crop in First Quarter 


Twice as many proxy fights have been registered with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission in the first three 
months of this year as were registered in the same pe- 
riod last year. The 18 contests so far this year set a new 
three-month high, only four less than the full-year rec- 
ords of 22 in 1954 and in 1956. 

The SEC figures from 1956 on come from 14B state- 
ments that must be filed by both management and 
dissidents in any listed company, regulated investment 
company, or public utility holding company where there 
is a proxy fight. The figures before the 14B regulation 
include only those fights that actually turned into battles 
at the annual meeting, exclude any disagreements that 
are settled ahead of time by compromises. 

Fights in companies traded over the counter (such as 
the recent one at Pabst Brewing Co.) are not regulated 
by SEC, and thus not included in the tabulation. 

The SEC’s newest proxy fight is at Philadelphia & 
Reading Corp., where Percival E. Jackson, a director 
who cannot be reelected because of a new company rule 
barring board members over 65, is trying to get an 
“independent” director on the board. 


CPA’s to Consider Depreciation 


Based on Replacement Costs 


As a result of a survey of businessmen and the heads 
of business schools, the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants is about to reconsider the accepted 
accounting procedure for treating depreciation in reports 
to stockholders. 

Accountants have traditionally based depreciation on 
the actual cost of plant or equipment. Prices, however, 
have risen so sharply that many industries contend that 
it’s unrealistic not to base depreciation on current re- 
placement costs. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 


e P. 80 Dresser Industries’ formula for success 
in the oil field equipment business: the right 
products at the right time. 





Seventy-four percent of the answers to the Institute’s 
survey favor changes in accounting practices so as to 
reflect current dollar costs of depreciation when report- 
ing to stockholders. This reverses the opinion indicated 
in the Institute’s last previous survey on this question— 
in 1948, only about °0% favored a change. 

The Institute’s 2]-man Committee on Accounting 
Procedures pretty much dictates accepted accounting 
practices. Methods set forth in its bulletins are accepted, 
for example, by the Securities & Exchange Commission. 
The committee has had the matter of price level adjust- 
ment of depreciation on its inactive agenda since the 
1948 survey; at its June meeting, it will consider moving 
it to the active agenda. 

Even then, it might be a year or two before a bulletin 
is issued. ‘The group has issued only 49 bulletins in its 
20-vear existence, and only two of these have dealt with 
depreciation. ‘The latest: No. 44, approving the Internal 
Revenue Service’s accelerated depreciation plans for in- 
ternal as well as tax use. 

In the recent survey, business educators and execu- 
tives of industries such as steel, metal-processing, chem- 
icals, and paper were most enthusiastic about a change 
in depreciation write-offs. 

A slim majority of those who favor depreciation at 
current costs favor making this method mandatory, 
rather than optional, in reports to the stockholders. 
Most think it should be done by a simple footnote, 
but others favor issuing a supplementary income state- 
ment or an adjusted income statement and balance 
sheet. 

7 . e 


Workers Ask to Work on Day Off 
—But It’s All for Charity’s Sake 


Last Saturday, Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadelphia steel 
wholesaler, had its annual Charity Day—the emplovees’ 
own way of getting together to take care of dozens of 
welfare drives in one swoop. Some 300 Edgcomb em- 
ployees worked four hours on what is usually a day off, 
put their time-and-a-half earnings {nto a special fund 
that is doled out to the various oftganizations (United 
Fund, Red Cross, Salvation Army, and so on) in lieu 
of solicitation by representatives of the philanthropies. 

The fund of about $4,000 a year is administered by 
six employees elected by the workers. The committee 
bases its apportionments on charities listed by the work- 
ers along with the percentage they would like each to 
get. Last vear, 40 charities got donations from the pot. 

This is the ninth year Edgcomb has used the system. 

As proof of employee endorsement, management 
points to the fact that those who miss work on Charity 
Day ask to make it up on a subsequent Saturday. ‘Ihe 
value of the wages from the half-day is deductible on 
income tax returns. 

Another 200 Edgcomb employees working at bianch 
warehouses also observed Charity Day. 
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* * 
Building an 
Dresser Industries combines art- 
ful timing with timely products 


to expand sales of its equipment 
and services here and abroad. 


Start talking about Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc., with anybody who does busi- 
ness with the company, and you'll get 
any of a dozen reactions ranging from 
“tough operators” to “swell guys to do 
business with.” One thing is sure: The 
reaction will rarely be neutral. 

The top three men who run Dresser 
(cover, pictures) are the ones responsi- 
ble for such sharp corporate images. 
H. N. Mallon, chairman, since 1929 
has been guiding genius of the com- 
pany. John B. O’Connor, president, a 
beguiling salesman and world operator, 
a year ago made headlines with his 
plans to import turbodrills from Russia. 
R. E. Reimer (page 84), executive vice- 
president and treasurer, is “a fast man 
with a pencil.” Even people who are 
not their fans and ardent supporters 
admit that “these boys are sharp—and 
they don’t get into any game for 
marbles.” 
¢ Dresser Empire—Their combined 
strategy and tactics have lifted Dresser 
from a company that 15 years ago was 
doing about $28-million annually— 
largely in pipe couplings, gas appli- 
ances, and pumps and compressors— 
into one that last year racked up $275- 
million supplying a rounded package of 
equipment, supplies, and services to the 
oil, gas, and power industries around 
the world. 

From Dallas headquarters, the group 
runs an empire of 12 operating sub- 
sidiaries in the U.S. and 22 foreign 
subsidiaries or affiliates, a number of 
which the company has picked up 
within the past decade. 
¢ Growth From Within—Some observ- 
ers suggest that Dresser’s growth has 
come about entirely through the acqui- 
sition route. Mallon discounts that idea. 
The real growth, he insists, has come 
from within, and in products that grow 
faster than the average of the industry 
—“where we've got more on our side 
than just our own efforts.” Reimer, 
who admits being a highly profit-con- 
scious man, adds, “We never take on a 
company just to get big. Before we go 
into a deal, we have to see that two plus 
two equals five.” 

Over the past 20 years, the company 
has acquired almost 20 others, lopped 
off without qualms almost half of them 
that did not fulfill early promise for 
growth. In the process, Dresser has gone 
TURBODRILL, high-speed equipment used to penetrate deep, hard rock, gets a test run atin and out of the appliance field, trans- 
Dresser Industries. The drill is part of company’s “package” deal for the oil industry. lated its business from one almost ex- 
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Empire on an Oil Supply Package 


clusively “‘hardware”’ to one where “‘ex- 
pendables” represent almost half—and 
learned to jump nimbly over national- 
ism and currency walls to do business 
around the world. 


|. End of Hibernation 


The original Dresser business goes 
back to 1880, but the modern Dresser 
Industries really dates back only to 
1930. In the 50-year-interval, the 
family-owned company had _ concen- 
trated entirely on couplings, used for 
stringing pipe together. In 1928, the 
company stock was sold in a_ public 
offering. The next year, Mallon, who 
had headed a can-making company that 
had been merged with a .giant, was 
brought in as president by the security 
underwriters. Reimer, a Cincinnati 
banker, joined up at the same time. 

By 1933, Mallon was readv to branch 
out. He picked up Bryant Heater Co. 





of Cleveland, which made gas heaters, 
on a stock swap. Dresser couplings at 
that time were going largely to gas 
transmission lines; Mallon figured that 
any product that sold more gas also 
helped sell more couplings. 

At the same time, he was looking for 
other tie-in products. Dresser engineers 
came up with a new compressor, with 
roughly 10 times the power of standard 
machines of that time, which tied in 
nicely. But the company needed a place 
to make them. So in 1937, Dresser 
bought Clark Bros. of Olean, N. Y., an- 
other family-owned business ready for 
revamping, which made compressors. 
O’Connor came in with Clark Bros. 

e Diversification—Over the next half 
dozen vears, the Dresser itch to diversify 
got more intense. Between 1940 and 


1945, the company absorbed eight other 
firms, most of them in oilfield equip 
ment, but including two that also pro- 
duced gas appliances. 


PRESIDENT John B. O’Connor, 
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By this time, Dresser had built itself 
a nice package of capital equipment 
for the gas and oil business, plus a tidy 
appliance business on the side. After 
the war, it decided to shift a little. 

The appliance business at that time 
was booming. By 19458, Dresser’s three 
gas appliance subsidiaries accounted for 
about of the $108-million sales 
the company racked up that year. But 
Mallon didn’t like the way the field 
looked generally. “It didn’t take much 
investment to put a sheet metal fur- 
nace together. Once the rapid rise in 
use of gas for heating became obvious, 
everyone wanted to get into the act— 
with all the cutthroat competition that 
goes with it. So in 1948, while the gas 
appliance boom was still at its peak, 
we decided to get out.” Dresser sold off 
its stove companies for approximately 
$ll-million, and with the cash went 


» a: 
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company-hunting in carnest. 
¢ Opening Wedge—At the same time, 





Dresser’s No. 1 


salesman, claims foreign sales of over $60-million. 


CHAIRMAN H. N. Mallon (left) insists that Dresser got its 
real growth by expanding from within. 
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bonded by Parsons! 





Crisp, clean, strong cotton fibers 
in your letterhead paper, bond 
your words in prestige and per- 
manence. Your secretary knows— 
typing is neater, corrections are 
easier, folding is smoother. Your 
customers know—the quality and 
permanent dignity of your letter- # 
head emphasizes the sincerity © 
of your letter. For just these ~ 
reasons, Parsons King Cotton 
Papers have been preferred for 
business correspondence for over 
100 years. Perhaps 
your letters, too, 
would be more im- 
pressive on Parsons 
Cotton Fiber Papers. 


WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LET- 
TERHEAD FOR THE NEW PORT- 





FOLIO OF LETTERHEAD OE 
SIGNS, NO. 1G, PARSONS PAPER 
co HOLYOKE, MASS. © PPCO 
1957 
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the company decided to go all-out in 
gas and oilfield equipment. “It’s a 
steadier business,” says Reimer, “and we 
‘lieved it would be potentially more 
pjofitable than anything else we knew.” 
But within that comparatively nar- 


re The bulk of its business was in 
re-usable hardware—drilling rigs, pumps, 
compressors, all of which last for years 
with proper treatment—and even with 
the oil and gas industry growing, there 
was a foreseeable limit to the market. 
Besides, oil activity in other areas of the 
world was accelerating possibly even 
faster than in the U.S., and Dresser 
overseas volume was comparatively 
minor. 

So Mallon and his associates decided 
to build as much or more business again 
in “expendables,” such as drilling muds. 
It takes only one rig to drill for oil—but 
the deeper the hole, the more mud 
required, and drillers were going deeper 
every year. At the same time, the com- 
pany started pressing harder on foreign 
operations. 


ll. Money, Marbles, or Chalk 


The foreign business is John O’Con- 
no#s baby. The company’s No. | sales- 
man, he boasts that “I'll trade for 
money, marbles, or chalk.” By 1950, 
he had pushed the foreign business to 
about $9-million. 

Several years ago, O’Connor got 
interested in the Russian’s turbodrill, a 
piece of oilfield equipment that U.S. 
manufacturers have been trying to per- 
fect for years. State and Commerce 
Dept. officials quashed the deal when 
it was learned what the Soviet wanted 
in return (BW—May19’56,p135). 

Shortly after World War II, O’Con- 
nor got a multimillion-dollar order from 
the government of Rumania for equip- 
ment needed to rebuild the bombed-out 
petroleum industry there. After most 
of the material was assembled and ready 
for shipment, but before delivery could 
be made, the Iron Curtain rang down. 

Meanwhile, Rumania had already put 
up the gold—or at any rate, says O’Con- 
nor, “the gold was under Dresser con- 
trol” —and wanted its money back. 

O’Connor had other ideas. He knew 
that Argentina would like this equip- 
ment, but had no money to pay for it. 
O’Connor hopped some planes, worked 
out a three-way deal. Argentina got the 
oil equipment, Rumania got a lot of 
Argentina commodities, and Dresser 
kept the Rumanian gold. 
¢ Operator—But barter is a doubtful 
method for long-term international op- 
erations, so O’Connor has worked out 
an intricate method of international 
dealing that bypasses dollar shortages 
and nationalistic prejudices that have 
complicated life for some U.S. firms. 

Dresser has licensed other companies 





rte field, Dresser’s wedge was still nar-. 








D. J. DEPREE, President of 
Herman Miller Furniture Company, declares: 


“Today’s purchaser looks 
for beauty and function” 


“The simple, uncluttered lines of these 
classic pieces are an example of functional 
beauty. Another example is the paper 
chosen for our business letterhead. Crisp, 
textured cotton fiber bond is strikingly 
handsome. And in many other business 
uses, cotton fiber papers combine beauty 
with outstanding performance.” 

For practical reasons. .. as well as pres- 
tige... generations of successful business- 
men have chosen cotton fiber papers. 

Durable, white fibers of purest cotton, 
crafted by skilled hands and precision 
equipment, create papers well known for 
beauty, strength, permanence. These 
qualities stand out in business and social 
stationery, onion skin, index, ledger, 
drawing, tracing and blue print papers. 

Make sure the papers you use are made 
with cotton fiber—25% minimum up to 
100% in the finest grades. 
©Cotton Fiber Paper Mfrs., 122 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
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BETTER PAPERS 
ARE MADE WITH 
COTTON FIBER 


LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR *“*RAG” 
IN THE WATERMARK OR LABEL 
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in five European countries to manu- 
facture its products; but Dresser itself 
acts as worldwide sales agents not only 
for its own direct production but those 
of its licensees as well. Dresser takes 
both its sales commission and its li- 
cense royalties—in dollars. 

It works this way: Say a Peruvian 
company wants some Dresser equip- 
ment, has lira or marks available, but is 
short of dollars. The Italian or German 
licensee sells the equipment. The 
Peruvian buyer pays a small part in 
dollars, enough to cover Dresser’s fees, 
the rest in lira or marks. The Peruvian 
company gets its equipment, the Euro- 
pean company gets more business—and 
Dresser gets roughly the same profit it 
would have earned if the product had 
been made in the U.S. 

Says O’Connor, “We wind up with 
the same number of marbles, but our 
sales area is expanded 100 times.” 
¢ Everybody Wins—Since Dresser in- 
sists that equipment bearing its label 
is identical no matter where it is made— 
and a quality control is maintained by 
a roving staff of 15 Dresser engineers 
who provide supervision as well as tech- 
nical assistance to licensees—O’Connor 
figures everybody is ahead of the game. 
Apparently the play has been successful: 
Last vear, Dresser’s direct foreign busi- 
ness racked up about $60-million in 
sales, not counting the supplemental 
revenues from licensees. 


lll. The “Expendables” 


Even more important has been Dres- 
ser’s shift to expendables. 

To find oil todav, operators have to 
drill much deeper to get the same 
amount of petroleum that they got a 
decade ago. The deeper the drilling, the 
more drilling mud is used. Mud acts 
as a lubricant, cools off the drill, helps 
plaster the wall of the well, and is 
handy in case of an explosion. 

As early as the 1940s, Dresser figured 
that the drilling race had to become 
more intense, so it set out to get into 
the mud _ business. 

Magnet Cove Barium Corp., of Mag- 
net Cove, Ark., had as its principal asset 
a barite mine. Barite is a principal in- 
gredient of muds—and by the late 
1940s, Magnet Cove (now known as 
Magcobar) was supplying close to 20% 
of the industrv’s needs. In 1949, 
Dresser picked it up for $2.8-million in 
cash and 17,515 shares of common 
stock, then worth about $350,000. 
¢ Fast Expansion—Once in, Dresser 
set about to expand that business. 
Using its wider credit and contacts, 
Dresser shortly acquired the biggest 
bentonite (another basic raw material 
tor drilling muds) reserves in the U.S., 
and started looking around the rest of 
the world. While checking some barite 
deposits in Nova Scotia, Dresser geolo 
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means many things 
to many industries 








INGALLS 


Builder of Fine Ships 


To mariners everywhere, the name Ingalls means fine ships. One of The 
INGALLS INDusTrRies, The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, has served 
many major passenger and cargo lines. In addition to commercial vessels, 
the famous ice breaker USS Glacier, new destroyers, an entire class of 
LSD’s and many other U. S. Navy ships were Ingalls built. Today, two 
nuclear-powered submarines are on Ingalls ways. 

In other industries, the name Ingalls means precise structural steel 
fabrication and erection, platework and tanks. If your planning will 
involve fabricated steel, find out more about Ingalls. It means many 
things—including economy—to many industries. 


Call or write for brochures 


Fabricators and erectors of 
structural steel, platework and 
tanks, and builders of finer 
ships and boats 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


The ingalls tron Works Company, Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Houston, New Orleans, Atianta. 


The Ingalis Stee! Construction Company, Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Pittsburgh 
Houston, Atlanta. 


Birmingham Tank Company, Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, Pascagoula 





The Ingalls Shipbuildi Co tion, Shipyards: Pascagoula, Mississippi; Decetur, Alabama 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Washington, Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta 
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the choice of experts..: 


FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE ON 
THE TOUGHEST ELECTRICAL JOBS 


DUTCH BRAND PLASTIC TAPE 


Experts choose Dutch Brand 
Plastic Tape... it’s dependable. 
That’s because it’s safe, resists up 


to 9,000 volts. And it’s easy to use — 


... conforms neatly and snugly to 
irregular surfaces, yet has what it 
takes to stick around in the tight 
spots. Economical, too... Dutch 
Brand Plastic Electrical Tape pro- 
tects against corrosion, is weather 
and water-proof, resists mildew and 
fungus. Try the choice of experts 
... next time ask for Dutch Brand. 


84 Vanaae ment 


It’s available in the sizes and 
widths to meet your requirements. 
Johns-Manville Dutch Brand 
Products, 7800 South Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 


Write for booklet! —in the 
market for new ideas on tape 
as a time and money-saver? 
Send for “Big Four in Electri- 
cal Tapes,” our new booklet. 
Write today! 









( 
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gists discovered that there was more of 
the: mineral than the owners realized, 
and that the hazards of getting it out 
were less than had been thought. 

The company also found , lO in 

Greece and Mexico, and today Magco- 
bar and its foreign affiliates have the 
world’s largest reserves of both barite 
and bentonite. In the nine years since 
it came into the fold, Magcobar has be- 
come the biggest mud company in the 
business, and its profits have expanded 
sixfold. 
e Other Additions—To its mud _busi- 
ness, Dresser has added a host of other 
expendables, and services. Since 1955, 
it has bought up several more com- 
panies to round out a complete package. 
Layne Wells and Wells Surveys supply 
equipment and service for “bullet per- 
forating” (a technique used to puncture 
casing after a desired depth has been 
reached) and radioactivity well logging, 
and automatic electronic metering de- 
vices. Southwestern Industrial Elec- 
tronics makes complete seismograph 
systems, plotter and computers for ex- 
ploration. Guiberson Corp. makes one- 
time-use drilling products as well as 
shallow drilling equipment. 

The shift would seem to have paid 
off. In 1949 (after the gas appliance 
business had been shed), Dresser’s vol- 
ume of $80-million represented solely 
capital goods. Last vear, the expenda- 
bles alone accounted for almost 47% of 
its total volume of $275-million. 


IV. Package Deals 


Although 80% of Dresser’s total 
business consists of products and serv- 
ices used in exploration, production, 
refining, transmission, and distribution 
of oil and gas products, it has used its 
facilities to “branch out laterally.” 

One of Dresser’s early acquisitions 


TREASURER R. E. Reimer heads experts 


ranging from accountants to researchers. 
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“We have always advised our clients to have 


their special tool and die work done outside’ 


“Why? First, because it is more economical to have 
contract plants produce special tooling. Their full-time use 
of skilled personnel and expensive equipment distributes 
costs equitably. Unfortunately, industry seldom charges 
its overhead properly to tool and die operations, and it is 
difficult to get them to establish a standard method for 
doing so. 

“They usually start with a department that does tool 
maintenance only. Eventually someone says, ‘As long as 
we have these men and equipment here anyway, why 
don’t we make our own tools and dies?’ It goes on from 
there; the department becomes larger and larger, and real 
overhead costs are obscured. 

“Second, because seldom, if ever, does an internal shop 
keep its tool and die makers busy at their greatest skills. 
This waste of critically-short skilled personnel is a costly 
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WRITE TODAY for NTDMA Directory of Member Plants and Services . . 
special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds and special machinery, and do precision machining; located throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
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business practice. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
when a company starts to do its own work it does so to 
save money. But in the area of special tooling, if they were 
to figure the true costs, they would change their minds.”* 

Evidently Mr. Trundle’s advice is making sense to in- 
creasing numbers of cost-conscious executives. More and 
more mass-production plants are finding it profitable to go 
outside to contract tool and die specialists for all their 
special tooling requirements. Why not look into your own 
tooling procurement practices? Chances are you will find 


good reason to call in a dependable NTDMA plant. 


*From an address before an NTDMA Convention. 


National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association 


906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


IT PAYS TO GO OUTSIDE FOR SPECIAL TOOLING 


. an organization of over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture 





When the U.S. Army 
moves up, Kleinschmidt is in the van 


Kleinschmidt page printers and reperforator teletypewriters receive 
and transmit teleprinted communications wherever a truck can roll 


As division headquarters advances in the field, it is imperative that communica- 
tions with outlying units be maintained without interruption. Kleinschmidt tele- 
typewriters and related equipment, installed in a U.S. Army cargo truck and 
transmitting by radio, provide a message center that meets every demand of 
mobility and dependable two-way communications. These Kleinschmidt units, 
developed in cooperation with the U.S. Army Signal Corps, furnish sender and 
recipient with an identical teleprinted original, eliminating misinterpretation 
and speeding the required action. Research and development of equipment for 
transmitting and receiving printed communications has been a continuing 
project at Kleinschmidt for almost 60 years. This unparalleled store of expe- 
rience, now joined with that of Smith-Corona Inc, holds promise of immeasur- 
able new advances in electronic communications. 


KLEINSCHMIDT LABORATORIES, INC. 


PIONEER IN TELEPRINTED COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
A subsidiary of Smith-Corona Inc - Deerfield, Illinois 
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was Pacific Pumps, a relatively small 
West Coast maker of “hot oil pumps,” 
which can take the heat generated in 
oil and petrochemical operations with- 
out seals breaking down. Today, Pacific 
is one of the largest pump suppliers to 
the electrical industry. Its competition 
includes Ingersoll-Rand Co., Worthing- 
ton Corp., and Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

Similarly, as an outgrowth of one sub- 
sidiary’s building of drilling rigs, engi 
neers designed radio and _ television 
towers, a sideline that has developed 
into a significant business in itself. In 
its oil mg manufacture, Dresser com- 
petes with such companies as National 
Supply Co., Oilwell Supply Div. of U.S. 
Steel, Continental-Emesco Co., Beth- 
lehem Supply Div. of Bethlehem Steel. 
e¢ Dresser Circle—While Dresser boasts 
of supplying a “package,” the compo- 
nents are made in the U.S., by a dozen 
“autonomous” if closely integrated, 
companies. But at headquarters, Dresse1 
maintains a staff of experts in most 
management areas, from whom the sub- 
sidiaries are expected to seek counsel. 
John Lawrence, former president of Joy 
Mfg. Co. (BW —Nov.9'57,p52), is in 
charge of operating vice-presidents. 

The top group has no qualms about 
delegating authority to an individual 
operation, but both insiders and out- 
siders agree that “broad policies” are 
established by the ruling triumvirate. 
The top group argues that since no 
single company the size of the average 
Dresser company could afford the array 
of specialized talent that headquarters 
maintains, the combination supplies 
“the advantages of both small and large 
companies without the disadvantages of 
either.” Besides, the top group feels 
that “we've made this organization grow 
and prosper mightily our way, so you 
do it our way.” 
¢ Shoals—That is probably one of the 
reasons. the planned merger a_ few 
months back between Dresser and 
Gardner-Denver Co. (which does some 
$70-million in its own right in some of 
the same fields as Dresser) fell through 
literally on the eve of signing the final 
papers. An entirely new industrial di- 
vision was to be created that, in ad- 
dition to Gardner-Denver as a sort of 
senior partner, would have included five 
existing Dresser companies: The agree- 
ment shattered on the question of who, 
specifically, was to run the show. Where 
the Dresser trio is involved, there can 
usually be no question of who is run- 
ning the works. 

Under any conditions, their strategy 
and tactics seem to pay off. Although 
in the last few years many companies 
have had to fight declining profit mar- 
gins in spite of increased sales, Dresser 
quotes statistics that show that not only 
has over-all volume tripled since 1950, 
but the net profit margin has climbed 
from 6.8% to 7.5% last year. END 
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“Ah cruel fate,” Tom Adams cried, “‘I guess it’s just the breaks 
That every time I hire a man he ups and pulls up stakes.” 
A man from Travelers rescued him: “The writing’s on the wall— 
What your firm needs is pensions for your workers one and all.” 














2. 
Tom sighed, “‘I tried, but how to choose—I’m really unprepared.” 
“Precisely why I’m here, dear sir,”” the Travelers man declared, 
‘Deposit Administration or Deferred Annuity—- 
The Travelers has a pension plan that’s just your cup of tea.” 


























3. 


‘Besides,’ he beamed, “‘with us your pension plan is not a yo-yo 
To zoom in market boom and take a plunge if stocks are so-so. 
No matter what the market does your pensions are insured; 


So costs remain in line, your people’s payments are secured.” 
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Smiled Tom, “I’m sold on pensions that are not a market pawn.” 
Tom’s lawyer saw the Travelers man and sewed the buttons on, 

If you’ve been losing workers ’cause you lack a pension plan, 
This cure is sure—just telephone a trusty Travelers man. 


HE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident » Group + Fire + Marine + Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 





BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY - - EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 


What is the newest way 


to air condition a building? 


It’s the Carrier Multi-Weathermaker System—a unique, new concept 

of air conditioning, so flexible it can be adapted to any building 

regardless of size, age or use. The System uses a number of 

self-contained Carrier Weathermakers* which are co-ordinated into a single, 
integrated system by a master installation plan. All the Weathermakers 
required to air condition your entire building may be installed at once. 

Or you may choose to install them step by step, in predetermined 
sections—an office, a suite or an entire floor. This way, financing can 

be spread over a number of years. But either way, there’s no 

interference with normal business routine. Four of the many applications 
that make up a Multi-Weathermaker System are shown at the right. 

Each has its own advantages. For complete details, call your Carrier dealer 
listed in the Classified Directory. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 


New York, for a new 24-page booklet about the Multi-Weathermaker System. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








For a series of partitioned offices, Weathermakers like these 
distribute air to each office through inexpensive ducts. They 
may be free-standing, recessed or entirely concealed in the 
wall. Each unit has all the components necessary to cool, 
dehumidify, filter and circulate the air. 














For large open offices, this inexpensive new Weathermaker 
distributes cool. invigorating air to all parts of the room. 
with or without ducts. Each unit is entirely self-contained 
and requires no piumbing or water. Only electrical connec- 


tions are necessary. A System like this is simplicity itself! 








For a whole floor, the Multi-Weathermaker System handles 
the entire area with a number of strategically located units. 
These Weathermakers may easily be relocated when you move 
or whenever a change in office arrangement may create an 
unbalanced or increased air conditioning requirement. 
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For a first floor retail shop, Weathermakers like this can be 
installed up and out-of-the-way in a transom or storage room, 
requires no valuable floor space. If the shop remains open 
for evening business. customers enjoy air conditioning even 
when the System is shut off in the rest of the building. 
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Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Explosive situation 
* Makes saving a pleasure 
* News for flexible packaging 


* Dynamite detonator tubes are 
made by winding a tough Riegel pa- 
per called “Red Detonator” around 
Needless to say, 


a mandrel. it’s an 





extraordinary paper, combining high 
strength, weather resistance and easy 
formability with other technical 
properties. One more example of 
Riegel engineered papers. 

* Gone is the drab, gray envelope 
for bank books! Savings accounts 
now come alive with colorful print- 
ing, peek-a-boo windows, ingenious 


“Snap-it” flaps, slogans or special 
goals printed on front. For strength, 
— 
& Ss 
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color, and printability, many such 
envelopes now use Riegel’s Jersey 
and other strong Riegel papers. 

* Riegel’s new Indiana plant now 
adds many advanced new films to 
our extensive flexible packaging line. 
Look to Riegel for combinations of 
polyethylene, cellophane, Mylar”, 
foil, glassine, pouch paper... plus 
printing, Waxing, Coating. 

* Have you problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P.O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N.Y. 
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FINANCE 


Equity Financing’s Luster Fades 


Forthcoming public issue of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
stock stands out as common offerings dwindle to slow trickle— 
in contrast to activity in long-term bond issues. 


Last week, Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., one of the largest U.S. shipping 
companies (net worth: $172-million), 
announced plans to make its first public 
of stock. The sale will include 
300,000 new shares of common stock, 
plus 100,000 shares now held by three 
stockholders. 

Lvkes’ decision is noteworthy not 
only as another instance of a familv- 
held company going public, but even 
more so because of its timing. For 
the offering—scheduled for late April 
will be one of the few common stock 
appear on Wall Street this 


issuc 


issucs to 
vear. 

¢ Dwindling —Lvkes’ announcement 
highlights the fact that while many 
companies are borrowing in the long- 
term capital market, new common stock 
offerings are dwindling. In the first two 
months of 1958, according to Invest 
ment Dealers’ Digest. only 27 such is- 
sues with a market value of $327-mil- 
lion were floated. March’s pace was 
cven slower. Meantime, debt offerings 
of $1.1-billion—in 59 issues—came to 
the market. 

Equity financing has been unattrac- 

tive since stock prices fell last July. For 
the first six months of 1957, IDD lists 
in public offerings 197 new common 
stock issues worth $1.5-billion. But in 
the second half of the vear, the decline 
in stock prices took its toll: only 128 is- 
sues with a market value of $645-mil 
lion were sold. Over-all, common stock 
offerings declined from 22% of all cor- 
poration flotations in 1955 and 21% in 
1956 to only 19% last year. 
e With the Current—The decline is 
not unusual. When the stock market 
runs at high levels, and prospects appear 
bright for future earnings growth, cor- 
porate treasurers figure equity financing 
is often the cheapest way to permanent 
expansion of capital. 

But when the stock market drops, 
and prospects for earnings look sour, 
equity financing loses flavor. Corpora- 
tions are reluctant to sell stock at low 
prices—and run the hazard of diluting 
the equity of the old stockholders. 
Moreover, investors won’t put money 
in new equity issues when they feel 
uncertain about stock prices; in today’s 
market, they're doubly cautious because 
many were burned when prices fell on 
most of last vear’s new stock issues 

Underwriters report that this slacken- 
ing could well continue for the rest of 
the year—unless stock prices rise sharply. 
\ number of small companies, such as 


Taylor Instrument Cos., have postponed 
or canceled new issues of common, and 
the blue chip companies are turning to 
debt financing because of the lower 
costs. 

These are lower not onlv because in- 
terest rates have turned down with 
easier credit, but also because interest 
on borrowed money is_ tax-deductible 
while dividends on stock are not. This 
tax feature means that companies bor- 
rowing at just over +%—the current 
rate for top-credit firms—pay a net cost 
of about 2%. 
¢ Under the Wire—Underwriters note, 
however, that some companies may trv 
to work in new equity issues in the next 
few weeks, counting on the market's 
current rally to carry them through. 
Three weeks ago, for example, Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc. floated a $5.1-mil- 
lion, 200,000-share issue that had to be 
postponed last November when the 
market flopped. 

The delay, though, cost Reichhold a 

stiff price; underwriters had to clamp a 
$1.75 sales cost—or 6.9% —on each 
share. Such steep rates furnish one rea- 
son why many smaller companies are 
backing away from stock financing. 
e Necessity—But many small firms 
can’t get the advantage of low borrow- 
ing costs, simply because they're not in 
a financial position to attract conserva- 
tive bond investors. So they're forced 
into the equity route. In a way, this was 
the case with Lvkes. 

The company has no funded debt, 
though its ambitious shipbuilding pro- 
gram will require debt financing later 
on. (It has contracted with the gov- 
ernment to replace 53 freighters over 
the next 12 vears at an estimated cost 
of $500-million, of which will be 
borne by the company.) 

However, since Lykes is relatively un- 
known to the public, debt financing 
would be difficult, or very expensive. 
That's one reason the company is en- 
gaging in equity financing now—to pave 
the way for debt financing later. An- 
other is that the company needed more 
public participation to apply for a New 
York Stock Exchange listing; the Lvkes 
family holds about 76% of the stock. 


55% 


Many companies that have sold 
stock lately gave their own stockhold- 
ers first crack at the new shares—via 
“rights” offerings—at sharp discounts 


from the market price. Roval Dutch 
Petroleum Co., for example, had an 
$8.50 per share discount on its $228- 
million “rights” offering in January.eno 
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if a priceless audience switches channels 


This situation has happened all too often in the past. 
But now it seldom occurs, because most of the vast transmis- 
sion and control networks are designed on a modular basis. 


Circuitry is arranged so that essential elements or sub-assemblies 
can be disconnected quickly ...and spare parts inserted... 
while parts in trouble are checked when convenient. 

How about your system or product? Do your customers 
encounter loss of time, loss of equipment use, loss of production 
because of hard-to-follow wiring or transference of control elements? 
Perhaps the reliability of your products could be improved through the 
use of Cannon Plugs modular units. Cannon makes over 27,000 
different plugs—can engineer them to meet your requirements in 
modular ‘‘black-box’’ unit assemblies to minimize interruptions and make 
it possible to correct them, if they should occur, in a matter of seconds. 
Cannon will design and make the plugs and assemblies you need. 
Write today for brochure ‘“‘The Modular Concept”’ which explains how 
modular designs can save dollars. Please refer to Dept. 333. Where Reliability 


Cannon Electric Company, 3208 Humboldt Street, GAMIRION Vi PUSS Now Proauer 


is Our 
Los Angeles 31, California. Constant Goal 
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STANLEY 
MAGIC-DOOR Controls 


In air, rail and bus terminals, MAGIC-DOOR controls 
open and close doors automatically. At entrances, 

they modernize and beautify building appearance and 
make coming and going swift and pleasant for 
luggage-laden travelers. Between kitchens and dining 
rooms, they speed service for in-a-hurry diners. 

At service doors through which food, baggage or cargo 
move to planes, trains or busses, they save time 

and help maintain trip schedules. 


More efficient traffic control of travelers, employees 
and materials reduces operating costs. 


Write for descriptive literature and the address of 
the MAGIC DOOR representative in your area to 
Magic Door Sales, The Stanley Works, Dept. D-1, 
1135 Lake Street, New Britain, Connecticut 


Sales and service representatives in principal cities in the United States and Canada 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 


This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 
tools » drapery, industrial and builders hardware * door controls « al d * stampings « springs 





+ coatings « strip steel + stee! strapping— made in 24 plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany. 
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New Worry... 


. . . for machine tools, 
already in serious slump, 
comes from growing sales of 


military surpluses. 


The machine tool industrv, wracked 
by a serious slump in sales over the 
past vear, is alarmed by a new market 
threat: the growing volume of sur- 
plus tool sales by the military services. 

Machine tool builders still are 
haunted by what happened immedi- 
ately after World War II, when hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of 
idle military-owned production equip- 
ment was dumped on the market to 
further depress a machine tool market 
already hurt by postwar cutbacks in 
arms output. The builders now are 
worried this same situation is being 
repeated. 
¢ Growing Surplus—Surplus military 
tool stocks have increased from about 
10,000 units in fiscal 1956, to 11,000 
in fiscal 1957, and to some 12,000 this 
vear. Some officials expect the surplus 
tool inventory to total about 13,000 
next vear. ‘The industry is concerned 
not only about the increase in num- 
bers, but also in the quality of ma- 
chines the militarv services now declare 
surplus and sell on the open block to 
high bidders 

Until recently, the bulk of surplus 
military tools have been either special- 
purpose machines with little value in 
civilian manufacture or badly worn-out 
gencral-purpose tools that ended up on 
the salvage heap. But the Defense 
Dept. now is starting to peddle lots 
of used machinery—lathes, milling and 
grinding machines, and the like—which 
many metalworking shops find more 
cconomical than buving more costly, 
brand-new machine tools. 
¢ Sagging Orders—\Meanwhile, the ma- 
chine tool industrv’s volume of new 
crders has sagged from $63.2-million 
in Januarv, 1957, to about $19-million 
in January, 1958. 

Actually, not all the surplus mili- 
tary equipment is put on sale. Last 
vear, for instance, of the 11,000 used 
tools declared excess to militarv needs, 
only 9,600 machines, originally worth 
$68.8-million, were sold as surplus. 
The remaining equipment was picked 
up by other government agencies, 
mainly for stockpile in the national 
industrial equipment reserve. Before 
a military service can sell excess equip- 
ment, there’s an elaborate 135-day 
“screening” period to allow other serv- 
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Rock of Ages has been digging granite out of this 22-acre quarry for 98 years. 


How to build sales support for 


your dealer organization 


H. L. HEINZELMAN, Vice President, Sales, 
Rock of Ages Memorials, Barre, Vermont, 
says: “We started using Trade Mark Service 
in 1947 and are now spending approximately 
10% of our advertising budget in the Yellow 
Pages of 422 telephone directories. We 
know Trade Mark Service is a valuable ad- 
junct to our national advertising and has 
gone a long way to help us build a stronger 


dealer organization. 


“Our ads, which of necessity must be digni- 


OF AGES MONUMENTS & MARKERS 


fied, always carry the Yellow Pages emblem 
to help guide prospects to our dealer trade- 
mark listings in the classified.” 


Rock of Ages experience proves that no mat- 
ter how unusual the product, Trade Mark 
Service in classified telephone directories 
can direct sales to authorized outlets. Make 
your advertising pay off at the local level 
with Trade Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages. For complete information call your 


telephone business office. 


ROCK OF AGES MEMOF 


MA 











YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM in national adver- 
tising directs prospects to Rock of Ages 
dealer listings in the Yellow Pages. 


ROCK OF AGES trade-mark in 422 classi- 
fied telephone directories identifies 
authorized dealers in forty-eight states. 


“OUR ROCK OF AGES trade-mark tie-in in 
the Yellow Pages brings many orders,” 


says Harold Hall, Jr.. Manasquan, N. J 





-.. meets every 
spring construction 
requirement 


Samson Spring Wire—an up-to-the-minute product of Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company, with modern performance character- 
istics—is available to fulfill every spring construction. 

Samson Spring Wire is custom made with the correct finish, 
temper and tensile to fit each use. Users like the uniform size 
and coiling characteristics of Samson Spring Wire. 

Contact your Keystone representative for complete details 
today—or write direct. 





Upholstery spring wire, coiling and knotting quality 
Upholstery spring wire for marshall pack units 


Special upholstery spring wire for use in automatic 
coiling and knotting machines 


Common lacing wire 
Special automatic lacing wire 

@ Spring wire for cross helical springs and for short 
tension springs 
High carbon wire for borders and braces 
High carbon wire for cold rolling into border and 
brace sections 
Wire for severe crimping or clinching upholstery 
spring construction 











Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 
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ices and civilian government agencies 
to grab tools for their own uses. 

¢ Serious Impact—Still, Ludlow King, 
executive vice-president of the National 
Machine Tool Builders Assn., claims 
the military tool disposal program is 
having a serious impact on new tool 
business. A listing of 859 used machine 
tools up for bids at an Air Force in- 
stallation in Marietta, Ga., King notes, 
included 101 internal grinders made by 
one manufacturer and 69 by another. 

Says the executive of one of the com- 
panies: “I believe the other manufac- 
turer and ourselves are the major build- 
ers of internal grinders, and suspect 
that this total of 170 units would rep- 
resent at least six months output for 
our industry at current production 
rates.” 

The Defense Dept. is the biggest 
machine tool owner in the country. 
Its inventory of some 350,000 tools, 
with an original value close to $4- 
billion, represents about 18% of the 
nation’s production equipment assets. 

Right now, about half the military- 
owned tools are idle on production 
lines or in dead storage, mostly be- 
cause of the phase-out in production 
of tanks, prop-driven planes, ammuni- 
tion, and other conventional weapons, 
and the general slackening of all air- 
craft production. Meantime, the stress 
on low-volume missile manufacture has 
failed to bring much of a spurt in mili- 
tary procurement of new tools. 
¢ The Impetus—The recent switch in 
Washington’s mobilization _ policies— 
downgrading the importance of prepar- 
ing for a prolonged industrial buildup 
in a future war—has provided the im- 
petus for getting rid of much of the 
idle equipment. Pentagon officials say 
that in many cases they can’t afford to 
pay for storing idle tools, that it’s fre- 
quently cheaper to sell the equipment. 
But they concede that in the past year, 
surplus tool sales have yielded only 
14¢ on the dollar. This year, with ma- 
chine tool sales in the doldrums, one 
official says: ““We’ll be lucky to get 10¢ 
on the dollar.” 
¢ Official Attitude—Many Pentagon 
officials charge that the tool industry’s 
fears about the impact of military sur- 
plus tool disposals are exaggerated. But 
officials in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Commerce Dept. 
recognize that the rate of surplus sales 
is on the rise. And recalling what hap- 
pened after World War II, they're 
thinking of ways to protect the machine 
tool market. To lessen the impact, two 
schemes are being considered: 

e Before the surplus equipment 
is put on the block for sale, local 
schools would get a broader opportu- 
nity to pick up tools that could be used 
for educational purposes. Under pres 
ent policies, the schools have only a 
limited chance—or a “second priority,” 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY PLANT, Atlanta, Ga., is the world’s most modern glass container factory. 
These buildings, for which steel was fabricated and erected by Luria, cover 411,800 square feet of floor area. 


You can't keep problems out of building. 
But you can keep building problems from swamping you and your 
top executives... from interfering with your all-important business- 
getting and profit-making activities. 
ee ’” R 

THE LURIA WAY How? By building “The Luria Way.’ 
This way, all the burdensome details of planning . . . design and 
iS YOUR NEW WAY engineering ... steel fabrication . . . construction ... are Luria’s. 
Yours are the benefits . . . the speed, the efficiency, the all-round 


TO PROBLEM-FREE construction know-how of a completely integrated organization. 


One known and respected for its ability to get things done fast... 


BUILDING "and to your fullest satisfaction. 


Make “The Luria Way” your way to problem-free building. Just 
phone, write, or wire. 


LURIA ENGINEERING COMPANY 


511 PEP T & AVENUE, NEW ORK 17, N. Y¥. 


ATLANTA e BETHLEHEM, PA. e BOSTON”. CHICAGO e Ds& 


PHILADELPHIA e PITTSBURGH e RICHMOND e¢ WASHI! 








or keeping water 


Ta 


= Townsend Tuff Tites’ 
do both jobs 
. well eee 


Ls 


One of the outstanding advantages of Townsend Tuff Tite 
fasteners is that they provide an economical means for 
leakproof joining of metal, asbestos, porcelain or plastic. 
The pre-assembled conical neoprene washers flow into 

the holes as the fasteners are seated, filling them and 
making waterproof seals. Tuff Tites are effective for any 
application requiring leakproof joints, such as those 
needed in the construction or appliance industries. 

Tuff Tite advantages include ease and economy of 
installation, surface protection and vibration resistance. 
Standard items are immediately available from jobbers 
and warehouses. Tuff Tites are also available in numerous 
special designs to suit any application need. 

If you are joining metal, plastic, porcelain or asbestos, 
you should know about Townsend Tuff Tites. Your 
Townsend representative will be glad to discuss them with 
you, or we will send you complete literature. Townsend 
Company, P. O. Box 237-A, New Brighton, Pa. 


UNDERCUT 

IN WASHER- 
HEAD CON- 
TROLS FLOW 


CONICAL SHAPE 
1S SECRET OF 
GOOD FLOW 
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‘Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


Seles Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Pormenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Limited, 


Gananoque, Ontario 





as one official puts it—to survey stocks 
of surplus tools. 

e The national industrial equip- 
ment reserve would be enlarged to in- 
clude production equipment for use in 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of the 
civilian economy after a_ potential 
enemy nuclear attack. The reserve, 
maintained by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, is now limited to tools 
needed for full-scale defense produc- 
tion. Some officials believe that many 
of the tools now being sold as surplus, 
though not in good enough shape for 
military manufacture, could be used for 
civilian reconstruction work. Instead 
of being sold as surplus, such tools 
would be stored underground for post- 
attack use. 
¢ Sour Note—One Pentagon official, 
however, injects a sour note into the 
proposal. Under the law governing the 
national industrial equipment reserve, 
the Secretary of Defense has respon- 
sibility for choosing the tools to be 
stockpiled. But, says this official, “you 
can’t put the responsibility on the mil- 
itary for determining what the civilian 
economy would need after an attack 
on us.” 

Meanwhile, the Metalworking Equip- 
ment Div. in Commerce’s Business & 
Defense Services Administration is pull- 
ing strings to hold down the rate of 
surplus military tool sales to protec: the 
machine tool builders. It has a say— 
albeit not the final one—in setting up 
schedules for surplus sales. 


Electronic Cooking 


With these Westinghouse electronic 
gadgets, a housewife can cook on the 
run—or even while shopping. The clock- 
like “‘walkie-cookie” at left will turn on 
the oven and regulate its heat while the 
housewife is downtown. ‘The electronic 
cooker at right—the bell-like hood drops 
down on the glass fiber disc—will bake 
a potato in five minutes flat. 
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America’s greatest 


‘panel show” 


....and STEWART-WARNER is there! 


For more than fifty years .. . on the in- 
strument panels of passenger cars, trucks, 
tractors, buses and marine craft . . . on the 
machines and equipment of farms and 
factories . . . millions of STEWART-WARNER 
instruments have provided the means to 
driving safety, equipment protection and 
operating economy. 


Ever since the introduction of its first 
passenger car speedometer—in 1904— 
Stewart-Warner has maintained its leader- 
ship in the design and manufacture of a 
broad variety of electro-mechanical instru- 
ments. These include speedometers, ta- 
chometers, oil pressure gauges, air pressure 
gauges, temperature gauges, fuel level 
gauges, vacuum gauges, ammeters, and 
other similar measuring, counting and 


recording devices —to meet requirements 
ranging from those of the heaviest-duty 
equipment to controls for kitchen ranges. 


evidence of Stewart-Warner’s outstanding 
contributions to America’s industrial 
progress. 





STEWART-WARNER instrument products have 
been selected as standard equipment by a 
large number of America’s leading manu- 
facturers of passenger vehicles, trucks, 
tractors, agricultural and road-building 
machinery, industrial equipment, air and 
marine craft, and household appliances — 
many of whem we have served for more 
than a third of a century. 


Through the intensive new product de- 
velopment efforts of its nine widely-diversi- 
fied, highly-integrated operating divisions, 
Stewart-Warner continues to strengthen 
further its leadership in such dynamic, 
rapidly-growing fields as advanced elec- 
instrumentation, high-pressure 
lubrication, materials handling, com- 
bustion and complex heat exchange 
technology. 


tronics, 


This broad acceptance — together with 
continuous technical development and 
product diversification — resulted in the 
sale of more STEWART-WARNER instruments 
during 1957 than ever before in the Cor- 
poration’s history providing further 


Whoever you are, wherever you live, 
work or travel, Stewart-Warner is there — 
making work easier, life better, America 


more secure. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


1837 Diversey Parkway, Chicagoi14 « 


Symbol 
of 
Excellence 


351 MacDonald Avenue, Belleville, Ontario 


These “ire the QUALITY PRODUCTS of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION: 

ALEMIT Industrial and Automotive Lubrication Equipment, Lubricants and Chemicals; 
STEWART-U/MANER Electronics Equipment and Systems, Commercial and Military; 
Bassick Casters, Wheels and other Materials Handling Devices, Flo-Til¥ Office Chair Controls; 
STEWART-WARNER Speedometers, Gauges and other Automotive, Industrial and Marine Instruments; 
South Wind Aviation Heat Exchange Products, JASTANT and MiKIT Automotive Heaters; 
STEWART-WARNER, SAF4,n2¢ and WINKLER Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment; 

Die Castings; AfobG3 Electric Hour Meters; Furniture Hardware, 


ALL OF THE ABOVE TRADEMARKS ARE THE PROPERTY OF STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 








DEPUTY PREMIER Mikoyan boosts Soviet trade 


and aid programs by 


\ new trading nation has appeared 
on the It’s a nation with 
s, unlimited ambitions, ag- 


world scene 
ist resource 
gressive trade and aid policies, and an 
obvious inclination to take advantage 
of the world trade 

lhe newcomer is Russia now, 
to battle it out in the world 
marketplace with the big industrial na 
of the West. Already it is making 
its weight felt, both with its purchases 
nd its sales, in dozens of markets out 
ide the U.S. Soon Soviet exports of 
industrial raw materials, and even capi 
tal goods, in important 
feature of world trade 

Until 1955, the Soviets still were op 
crating pretty much under Stalin’s policy 
of self-sufficiency, according to which 
the world was to be divided into two 
Communist and 


recession in free 
ready 
it scems, 


tion 


may become 


markets—one 
one ¢ ipitalist 
has been al 


cepal ite 
In only three vears there 
Soviet 
trade has not grown simply within the 
bloc It has spurted for 
ward with most of the non-Communist 
world except for the U.S 

Statistically, the picture already is im 


dramatic change 


Communist 


pressive charts 


e Russian trade with the — free 
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playing up U.S. recession. 
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Russia’s trade grows rapidly, as... 
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* Soviet Union Begins 


The Russians already have an established trade 


LZ 


world (including the underdeveloped 
countries) has nearly tripled since 1954. 
Last vear it jumped an estimated 40%. 

e Thanks largely to the Soviet eco- 
nomic aid program, the U.S.S.R.’s 
trade with the underdeveloped coun 
tries rose five times between 1954 and 
1957, doubled from 1956 to 1957. 

e Soviet aluminum, tin, 
ferro alloys, oil, pig iron, and precious 
metals such as platinum and gold have 
risen sharply in the past vear. Soviet 
gold probably reached $250- 
million in 1957, well earlier 
levels. 
¢ Western Door—Before ‘ong you may 
see Russia invading the Western mat 
ket for jet and turboprop airliners 
there’s already talk in Washington of 
trving to head off such sales in Latin 
America. There may also be a big in 
Soviet petroleum exports, 
aided by a large pipeline now being 
rushed to completion from the boom- 
ing Volga-Ural oil fields to Black Sea 
ports 

Behind Moscow’s new economic of- 
fensive lies a coordinated foreign eco 
nomic policy 


sales of 


sales 
above 


CcTCAasc in 


This policy consists, as 


World War Il, of two 


ours has since 


in the non-Communist world outside the U.S. Now, 
armed with surpluses of raw materials and capital 
goods, they’re preparing to push harder. 


branches—trade and aid. Backing it up 
are new Soviet surpluses of industrial 
raw materials and even capital goods. 
Unlike ours, Soviet aid policy leans 
fairly heavily on the direct control and 
use of resources from a group of Euro- 
pean satellites. ‘These resources come 
in handy with the underdeveloped 
countries, where the political angle of 
Moscow's foreign economic policy is 
most pronounced. 


|. Trade, Plus Politics 


If there’s a mastermind in Soviet 
trade and aid, it’s Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikovan (above), who has been 
involved in Soviet trade since 1924. 
But Nikita Khrushchev, newly chosen 
Soviet Premier, undoubtedly has had 
just as important a sav in this field as 
Mikovan. Today both these Soviet lead 
ers are trving to give their foreign eco 
nomic policy an added boost by plaving 
up the U.S. recession 

In an clection speech, Mikovan 
boasted about the successes of the Rus- 
sian economic offensive in the under 
developed countries and talked this way 
of the glowing prospects in Western 
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© susiness weer 


nvading Free 


Europe: “The threat of the American 
crisis being transformed into a world 
crisis, and our successes in the develop- 


ment of our economy, are greatly 
strengthening the interest of business 
circles in Western Europe in develop- 
ing trade with the Socialist countries.” 

Khrushchev, for his part, has just told 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
that American industrv could eliminate 
its current recession 
if it would only 


‘on a sound basis” 
trade freely with the 
U.S.S.R. And the Soviet Premier in- 
dicated he wasn't inclined to sit on 
Russia’s growing stocks of gold. 
e Soviet Machine—B\ \loscow 
has an elaborate government machine 
to handle both trade and aid. 

lor its trade with the West, the 
Kremlin still relies largely on the Min- 
istrv of Foreign ‘Trade and on over 20 
import and export combines. Ordina 
rily, the goal of this trading organization 
is cconomic—to sell enough abroad to 
‘ct the foreign exchange needed for im- 
But the Russians don’t ignore 
the ‘political angle in placing their or- 
For example, thev have been 
making a plav recently for closer trade 
tics with Britain, hoping to loosen 
British links to the U.S. And todav, in 
‘clling some raw materials, thev could 
be getting in a position where it would 
be possible to pull the rug out from 
under prices in some sensitive markets. 

The Soviet economic aid program, as 
well as trade relations with the satel 


now 


ports 


! 
acCTs. 
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lites, is handled by the State Commis- 
sion for Foreign Economic Relations, 
which is currently headed by S. A. 
Skachkov, a buddy of Khrushchev’s. 
The State Commission is the successor 
organization to the Chief Administra- 
tion for Foreign Economic Relations 
which was founded in 1955. Commis 
sion officials head up joint cconomic 
missions to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and coordinate aid shipments from 
the satellites. Policy, though, is made 
by Mikovan and Khrushchev. 

¢ Capacitv—There seems little doubt 
that the Soviet Union (with the help 
of Eastern Europe) has the economic 
capacity to go on expanding both trade 
and aid to the non-Communist world. 
Even the heavy drain of resources for 
Red China’s_ industrialization won't 
crimp Moscow’s stvle too much. 

[he Soviet industrial base is growing 
larger vear by vear. ‘Voday the country 
has a gross national product estimated 
at $175-billion, or three times the GNP 
of Britain or West Germany, and about 
40% of ours. What's more, the Sovict 
economic growth rate is 6% to 7% a 
vear, with industrial production grow- 
ing at closer to 10° Phen there’s the 
fact that cxcept for farm products, 
Sovict consumers take a relatively small 
part of total output 
e Surplus—Probably more important for 
the immediate future is the fact that 
Russia now scems to have a substantial 
surplus of many industrial raw material 


and of some capital goods. Apparently 
this is due partly to bad economic plan- 
ning and partly to the revolution in 
military weapons. 

Here’s how London, which is acutely 
aware of shifts in trade, sizes up the 
situation: 

Moscow’s over-all economic plan has 
been going awry for some time. ‘Top 
priority has long been given to expand- 
ing capacity for fuel and power, iron 
and steel, base metals (except copper), 
aluminum, plant and equipment for 
heavy industry, and tools 
Growing output in all these areas has 
been channeled mainly into defense pro- 
duction and further investment in basic 
industrv. Former Premicr Malenkov, 
who has since become a_ victim of 
Khrushchev’s rise to power, apparently 
foresaw two or three that 
would develop unless more 
industries 


machine 


vears ago 
surpluses 
was done to create secondary 
serving consumer needs. 
¢ Switch in Signals—W hat brought the 
lack of balance problem to a head was 
the big changes in defense—the shift 
from conventional weapons, in 
cluding bombers, to rockets and mis 
Suddenly the demand for huge 
mounts of nonferrous 
aluminum, and so on, for armaments 
has shrunk. ‘The consumer goods indus 
trices that might have provided an alter- 
nate market do not exist. 

Lhe net result, according to London 
observers, is that Russian exports of 


away 


siles. 


stecl, metals, 
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Tough test for Pittsburgh Steel’s break; wire too soft will lose springi- 
upholstery wire at Piedmont Spring ness even after tempering. Uniform 
Co. comes in coiling and knotting quality of Pittsburgh Steel wire 
spring. Wire that is too hard will insures uninterrupted production. 


Pittsburgh Steel wire 
adds years of life 
to upholstery springs 


Piedmont Spring Company 
calls Pittsburgh Steel 
uphoistery wire 

“Best we've ever seen”’ 


Pity the poor upholstery spring. . . 

It goes through the most torturous 
stresses and strains just getting made. 
Then, fully formed and ready for use, 
all it can look forward to are years 
and years of supporting tons of jump- 
ing, running, standing, sitting or just 
lounging human weight. 

If that upholstery spring is unap- 
preciated, then consider how under- 
rated its wire can be. You have to be 
a veteran upholstery springmaker to 
know what it takes to make a first 
rate spring that can outlast the furni- 
ture it serves. 

Such men are Bill and Bob Gaston 
of Piedmont Spring Company, 
Hickory, N.C. They choose only 
superior quality wire—like that sup- 
plied by Pittsburgh Steel Company. 
During their 31 years of combined 
springmaking experience, the Gaston 
brothers have seen just about every 
twist and turn there is to springmak- 
ing. Bill Gaston, who handles 
purchasing, sums up Pittsburgh Steel 
upholstery grade wire this way: 

‘Pittsburgh Steel wire is the 
best we’ve seen anywhere. And 
I'd tell that to anyone. It’s exactly 
what a manufacturer needs in this 
business. We get uniform quality 
in every shipment.’’ 

Combination of quality Pittsburgh 
Steel high carbon upholstery wire and 
precision springmaking gives Pied- 
mont upholstery springs enough live- 
liness and durability to serve several 
generations of furniture owners. 

Liveliness—a must in an upholstery 
spring—can be seen when the finished 
spring is compressed. If it springs back 
to within one-quarter of an inch of its 
original length, say nine inches in a 
frame spring, then it has the quality 
to take years of hard use. 

Upholstery wire from Pittsburgh 
Steel also must be able to withstand 
severe deformation during coiling and 
knotting. 

Proper grain structure is another 
must. Too hard—the wire will break, 
scrapping an entire coil. Too soft— 
the wire will coil and knot easily — but 
it will be lifeless even after tempering. 
Plant Superintendent Bob Gaston cites 
another all-important requirement: 





‘““The wire we use must have uniform 
diameter—only .001 variation plus or 
minus allowed up to .075-inch and 
.002 variation for .076-inch and larger. 
If the wire didn’t meet our close 
tolerances, it would seriously damage 
our coiling machines and stop pro- 
duction. And you know what that. does 
to costs and lost orders. But there’s 
no worry there with Pittsburgh Steel 
wire.” 

Piedmont Spring also uses Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s border and brace low 
carbon wire for edgewire frames that 
hold cushion springs. This wire must 
be able to withstand crimping and 
bending and have enough stiffness to 
support the finished unit. High carbon 
upholstery grade wire—.047 to .155- 
inch diameter—is transformed into 
cushion, back and frame springs. Lac- 
ing wire is used to join springs together 
in cushion and back frames. 

Bill Gaston gives much of the credit 
for hiscompany’s enviable spring repu- 
tation and low production costs to 
wire from Pittsburgh Steel. He states 
flatly: 

**‘We’ve never had a complaint 
from a customer because of the 
quality of the wire. It has never 
failed to meet our specs.’’ 

‘“‘And there’s another thing I like 
about Pittsburgh Steel’s perform- 
ance,”’ Bill adds. ‘““That’s the service. 
We keep a low inventory of wire. 
Many times we run to the bare mini- 
mum, but we always get our shipments 
on time to keep production going. 

‘“‘When we want to talk to Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s district sales office, we 
get quick attention from the district 
manager himself right on down. 

*‘Our aim at Piedmont is tomake 
only the best upholstery springs 
—springs that will take years of 
hard use without failure. And we 
get them thanks to the most im- 
portant ingredient in a spring— 
quality wire like ours from Pitts- 
burgh Steel.’’ 

These same benefits from Pittsburgh 
Steel’s upholstery grade wire can be 
yours, too. And they don’t stop with 
upholstery wire. Oil tempered wire, 
bright basic, core wire, ACSR wire, 
rope wire, high carbon MB spring wire 
or any other kind of manufacturers’ 
wire are available to serve your needs. 

Trained Pittsburgh Steel engineers 
are close at hand to put their knowl- 
edge and experience to work in helping 
solve your problems. 

Specify Pittsburgh Steel wire. Call 
the nearest district sales office listed 
at right. Do it today. 


*‘Best wire we’ve ever seen’’ 
comments Bob and Bill Gaston 
(left and center) about high carbon 
upholstery grade wire from Pitts- 
burgh Steel. The two owners of 


Cushion springs are joined to- 
gether by lacing wire, forming the 
shape of a cushion frame for an 
upholstered chair. Piedmont 
springs made of Pittsburgh Steel 
wire take years of hard use. 


Piedmont Spring Co. check the life 
in a Piedmont upholstery spring 
after tempering. After compression, 
spring must return to within one- 
quarter of an inch of original length. 


Baling for shipping, Piedmont 
upholstery springs are compressed 
to save space. Bill Gaston says, 
‘‘We’ve never had a complaint from 
a customer because of the quality 
of the wire.”’ 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ° 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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““incalculable"’ 

















thanks to the unique 


DIAL-X*SYSTEM 


If you feel you need a second switch- 
board and telephone operator, consider 
instead leasing Stromberg-Carlson’s 
unique Dial-X Private Telephone Com- 
munication System. 

The Troy, N. Y., Marshall-Eclipse Di- 
vision of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
faced the problem of “a second section 
installed on our public utility switch- 
board, primarily for peak activity of 
intra-plant calls.” 

Instead, Marshall-Eclipse leased from 
the local Stromberg-Carlson distributor 
a Dial-X Private Telephone Communi- 
cation System. They state that “the 
added monthly rental of an extra board, 
plus the operator's wages, would have 
totaled far more than the monthly cost 
of the Dial-X system” and that man 
hours saved in communicating with indi- 
viduals are “impossible to calculate.” 

Dial-X is a completely automatic in- 
ternal phone system, providing privacy, 
conference facilities, paging—and other 
time-saving features entirely independ- 
ent of your public utility switchboard. 
It is only one of dozens of Stromberg- 
Carlson sound communications systems 
for increasing business efficiency and 
profits. For additional information and 
proof of savings write us. 


There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carslon® 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
Special Products Division « Electronics Center 
1412 N. Goodman Street * Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Electronic and communication products 
for home, industry and defense 
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many raw materials and some capital 
goods will become an important factor 
in world markets. Although the Rus- 
sians can be expected to use their sur- 
pluses on occasion to make political 
— they don’t seem to have a cal- 
culated plan to upset Western markets. 
At the moment at least, they seem to 
be trying to exchange basic materials 
against plant and equipment for con- 
sumer goods industries—though, at the 
same time, the Russians are selling ma- 
chine tools in Western Europe. (In 
the early 1930s, Stalin ruthlessly sold 
badly needed Russian wheat and timber 
to finance imports of industrial equip- 
ment for his first Five-Year Plan.) 


ll. Metals Lead the Way 


So far there is no standard _pat- 
tern in the way Russia is selling com- 
modities in Western markets. In the 
case of oil and pig iron, the two big 
commodities, the Russians have made 
no attempt to undercut prices or play 
politics. Sales are by negotiated con- 
tracts, and deliveries have been satis- 
factory. On the other hand, sales of 
aluminum have been made in Britain 
for several months now at well below 
the price of Canada’s Aluminium Ltd. 
This was one of the factors in Alumin- 
ium’s decision last week to cut its 
price. But officials of the Soviet trade 
mission in London have recently told 
several British companies that Moscow 
is ready to supply any quantity of 
aluminum ingots “at 10% below the 
market price, whatever it is.” 
¢ Steady Stream—Other Russian sales 
are made in the organized markets of 
Britain and Western Europe. Recently 
tin sales have been fairly substantial on 
the Continent and one type of Russian 
tin has just been accepted on the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange. In the case of 
tin, Russia deals either through its own 
trade officials abroad or through West- 
ern dealers. Sales of gold are being 
made now through a Paris bank that 
is associated with Moscow, though gold 
Shipments go directly from Moscow to 
the bullion markets in Zurich, Paris, or 
London. Platinum is sold by Soviet 
officials to precious metal dealers. 

The most recent Russian offers in- 
clude asbestos and even some copper, 
though Russia was thought to be des- 
perately short of the latter. Some 
Canadians are expecting early arrival of 
Russian nickel on Western markets, 
again as a result of the arms revolution. 
Recently in London one Canadian said 
privately: ““These metal sales from the 
East are serious for Canada. If thev 
should become large they might af- 
fect plans for the development of 
Canadian mineral resources, on which 
much of Canada’s future prosperity was 
to be based.” 
¢ Smartening Up—In buying commod- 


ities, the Russians used to be very 
clumsy. By sending untrained officials 
into the markets, they sometimes 
pushed prices up against themselves. 
Today, they usually employ Western 
firms to buy for them, though bulk pur- 
chases of things such as Ceylon rubber 
and Cuban sugar normally are made 
direct by Moscow. According to British 
and European traders, the Russians are 
adapting themselves to Western com- 
mercial practices with real success. 

Generally British and European busi- 
nessmen find trading with the Russians 
fairly easy. The state trading depart- 
ments are staffed with highly trained 
English, French, or German-speaking 
people who haggle fiercely, but stick 
to contracts once they are signed. ‘The 
only real trouble is that Soviet orders 
are often small—really sample or pilot 
orders for special! machines that lead 
to nothing until a Soviet imitation 
turns up as a Moscow export. That's 
why some British and European com- 
panies won't supply Russia today except 
on very large, firm contracts. This So- 
viet practice is bound to limit East- 
West trade even if Western controls 
are relaxed this summer (BW—Mar.15 
"58,p112). 

When the Russians order industrial 
plants such as the tire plant equipment 
which they are now buying from a 
British consortium, they take their own 
sweet time. Technical officials, know- 
ing their textbooks backwards, pay end- 
less visits to plants in several countries. 
They ask for endless detail, study it 
closely, ask for more, and then for price 
quotations. They invite the suppliers 
to Moscow for hard bargaining—and 
colossal parties. In the case of the tire 
plant, V. Klentsov, one of Russia’s top 
trade officials, went to Britain when the 
deal was almost signed to settle a few 
remaining points. 


lll. Dividends From Aid 


The second prong of Soviet foreign 
economic policv—economic aid to un- 
derdeveloped .countries—has increas°d 
from practically zero in 1954 to a total 
of $1,618,000,000 as of the beginning 
of last month. In addition, the Soviet 
Union has given about $400-million 
worth of military aid—most of it to 
Egypt and Syria. Bloc economic aid 
also has been the entering wedge for 
thousands of technicians sent to under- 
developed countries, and more thou- 
sands of citizens of these countries are 
being trained within the bloc. Of the 
total $2-billion in military and economic 
assistance, the U.S.S.R. has put up 
something over half, though the satel- 
lites’ role in economic aid has been 
somewhat larger than that of the Soviet 
Union. (Almost all the military aid has 
been of Soviet origin.) 

The Soviet bloc economic offensive 
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Dan Gerber feeds the “carriage trade”—by wire 


He speeds it 
in writing 
—with telegrams 


“Babies are our customers,” says Dan Gerber, President of 
Gerber Products Company, *‘and they're the choosiest in the 
world! To please them (and their mothers), we put out over 80 
different kinds of baby food. Keeping all varieties on dealers’ shelves 
is essential—so werely on the telegram. If important customers in 
Texas, for instance, appear to be running short, our district office 
wires us the order; and we wire back immediately confirming ship- 
ping data. No chance for errors, either—because the quantities, 
varieties and routing are right there in writing.” 

Whenever you want fast action—and a written record— 


there’s nothing like the telegram. 








Put the heat on 
high-cost temperature measurement 


You can rely on American Industrial Thermometers for continuing 
savings in maintenance and replacement. Whatever the service, in- 
doors or out, they perform better, last longer. Sustained high accu- 
racy plus sharp readability guarantee correct temperature readings 
instantly. You cut your cost for accurate temperature measurement. 

With emphasis on the economy of corrosion-resistant stainless 
steel, American Thermometers use materials best suited to the pur- 
pose. Every component — pointer, movement, case —is the product 
of long experience and modern manufacturing methods. 

Industrial distributors in all principal cities are backed by conven- 
ient regional warehouses ready to serve you. We invite your inquiry. 


i AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 
A product of 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


Stratford, Connecticut 


Export Division « Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 


MANNING 
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in the underdeveloped countries takes 
three forms. A negligible amount is 
grant aid cither through the United 
Nations or bilaterally. Total grant aid 
adds up to less than $60-million so far. 
The second form of economic activity 
is long-term, low-interest credits. The 
third is ordinary trade. Eastern Europe 
plays the biggest role in this. For 
example, the U.S.S.R. in 1956 imported 
only 17% of total bloc imports from 
the Middle East. 

¢ Selective—Actually, Soviet bloc eco- 
nomic assistance to underdeveloped 
countries is smaller than these total 
commitments would suggest. Many of 
the lines of credit extend over a period 
of three years or more or are open- 
ended. Many of them still haven’t been 
drawn down at all. U.S. officials esti- 
mate that not more than $200-million 
or roughly 12% of bloc “aid” com- 
mitments have been expended so far. 

But the effectiveness of the Soviet- 
sponsored aid program can’t be meas- 
ured by size alone. The effort is highh 
selective. Only 13 countries have re- 
ceived bloc aid and over three-fourths 
of it has gone to only five countries— 
Egypt, Syria, India, Afghanistan, and 
Yugoslavia. This very selectiveness is 
what gives the program its hitting 
power. The Russians step in with aid 
to exploit political or economic difficul- 
ties in the free world—political tensions 
in the Middle East, the isolation of 
Afghanistan, or the foreign exchange 
crisis in Ceylon. In this way they reap 
high political dividends at relativel 
low cost. 

e Drain on Soviet—Still, there’s a limit 
to the aid Moscow can offer to the un 
derdeveloped countries. The U.S.S.P. 
has large continuing commitments t 

the sate'lites and China. It has give: 
about $7-billion of loans to them, and 
in 1956 over 90% of Soviet capital 
goods exports were shipped within the 
bloc, supplying one-half of its machin- 
ery requirements. Even at that, the 
Soviet Union was a net importer of 
machinery and equipment within the 
bloc, importing $900-million and ex- 
porting only $600-million worth. This 
was accounted for by satellite shipments 
of capital goods to China via Russia, 
and suggests that China’s vast need for 
industrial equipment is and will con- 
tinue to be a drain on the bloc. 

In practice, the Soviets so far have 
been very stingy with capital goods ex- 
ports to the underdeveloped countries. 
In 1956, they exported only $21-mil- 
lion of machinery and equipment to 
the underdeveloped countries. They 
still are running a heavy import surplus 
under their aid program, and a number 
of countries with which they have 
credit agreements have become con- 
cerned over the slowness with which 
Russian deliveries of capital goods have 
been made. END 
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y Vii-dent (kdn/fi-dént), adj. Iss 
yz. Having confidence; esp., self. 


@7 7 or, sometimes, presumptuous. — 


HOPEFUL, SURE. —n. A confid’ 
con’fi-dent-ly, adv. 
con‘fi-den’tial (-dén’shil). adj. 1% 
Communicated in confidence; secret: 
2. Indicating close intimacy or com - 
munication in confidence; as, a con- ' 
fidential tone. 3. Enjoying, or treat 
ed with, confidence; as, a confident # 
tal clerk. —con/‘fi-den’tial-ly, adv. # 
MS) con fi-den’tial-ness, n. 

* fid’ (kdn-fid’Ing), adj. 
SAS — con-fid’ 
fig’u-ra’tion (kon-fig’i-ra 
to, fr. configurare to form fron 
ition of parts; the figure, f 

by this arrangement. 
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Confidential... is the Word 
for NeW Plant Location Service... 


N&W plant location specialists 
will go to work for you quickly and 
quietly . . . without obligation. 
They know their job and their ter- 
ritory and can save you site-seeking 
expense, time and worry. 


“ee ¢ t P, 
ns sik GREAT STarEs 


gERVEO BY THe 


wORFOLK AND WEsrep, Kentucky J 





The dictionary definition of confidential is secret; to treat with 
confidence. 

And that is the way all inquiries received by Norfolk and 
Western plant location specialists are handled. Whether the 
inquiry is for general information or specific site data, these men 
go to work quietly and confidentially. 

Needed information is assembled and sent to you on the QT, 
eliminating any chance, of revealing your interest in The Land 
of Plenty to the public in general and speculators in particular. 

The progressive six-state territory served by the Norfolk and 
Western offers outstanding advantages for industry, including 
abundant natural resources, plenty of water and power, depend- 
able workers, fair taxes, nearness to markets, good, clean 
communities, and N&W Precision Transportation. 


Write, wire or call — 


i. E. WARD, JR., Manager 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 

Drawer 8-796 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
NORFOLK and WESTERN RAILWAY 

Roanoke, Virginia 


Norpotk... Weslewe. 


RAILWAY 





In Business Abroad 


Japanese TV, Born in 1953, 
Is Growing Up Fast 


Japanese TV, which first went on the air in February, 
1953, is now a growing industry—with 23. stations, 
around 1.5-million receiving sets, and sophisticated pro- 
graming that runs the gamut from drama (picture) to 

S wrestling and __ baseball. 
The biggest network is 
Nippon Hoso Kvokai— 
a government company 
similar to Britain’s BBC. 
This month 10 new sta- 
tions operated by NHK 
and 39 new commercial 
stations will begin trans- 
mitting. 
Though its audience is 
still small compared with 
Japan’s 95-million popu- 
lation, the industry al- 
ready is getting about $17-million worth of ads annually 
from consumer-conscious businesses in Japan. One 
Dentsu Advertising, Ltd.—handles more than 
half these billings. 


iwency 


New British Antitrust Court 
Gets Set to Try First Cases 


Britain’s Conservative government 
passed legislation to limit price-fixing agreements among 
British companies (BW —Feb.25'56,p160). ‘The aim was 
to battle inflation and boost exports by stepping up 
competition at home—thereby keeping the lid on prices. 

Now a new antitrust court, set up under this British 
Restrictive ‘Trade Practices Act, is getting ready to try 
ibout 40 of the first cases resulting from the legislation. 
So far, British companies—as required by the new law— 
have registered 2,000 price-fixing agreements. And, in 
anticipation of the antitrust court’s coming actions, 
many companies already have dissolved or revised their 
old price-fixing agreements. 


I'wo  vears ago, 


American Can Co. Runs Into Trouble 


In Expanding Brazilian Affiliate 


In Brazil, a golden opportunity may suddenly lose 
its glitter. ‘That's what American Can Co. has discov- 
ered in trying to help its Sao Paulo affliate—Metallur- 
gica Klva S$. A.—expand tin can production. 

\ month ago Canco got government approval to im- 
port machinery under regulations encouraging foreign 
investments in Brazil. Immediately, local can pro- 
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ducers protested. Led by Francisco Matarazzo Sobrinho 
(a relative of the Matarazzos who run the huge Brazilian 
chemical company), they played for headlines in Rio 
and Sao Paulo newspapers. ‘They claimed that by bring- 
ing in machinery under special regulations, Canco’s 
afhliate would have a price advantage. ‘They also 
claimed there are already some 20 Brazilian can-making 
companies, operating at only 40% of capacity. 

But amidst the nationalistic shouts, two facts seem 
clear from market studies: Brazil now uses around 718- 
million tin cans yearly, and could probably absorb as 
many as 24-billion cans yearly within 10 years in view of 
the economy's rapid expansion. The expansion would 
include production of wax-coated fiber containers 
for milk, now unobtainable in Brazil, and tin can 
packaging of foods and juices for domestic and export 
markets. 

Pres. Kubitschek’s economic planners openly have 
favored Canco’s entrance into the market. (Continental 
Can Co. already has a financial stake in Matarazzo’s 
canning operations, plus licensing agreements—though 
it reportedly has kept out of the dispute.) Meanwhile, 
Canco—which has had smooth sailing in setting up 
plants and licensing deals all over the world—is sitting 
on the sidelines in Brazil, hoping that the soundness of 
its planned $4-million investment in canning will win 
out ever the shouts of the opposition. 


West Germany Moves Into No. 2 Spot 
As Exporter of Manufactured Goods 


In the second half of 1957, West Germany passed 
Britain as the world’s second largest exporter of manu- 
factured goods, according to Britain’s Board of Trade. 
The U.S. is still by far the largest exporter of manufac- 
tured goods—with $10.8-billion worth shipped during 
of the world’s total. 

For all of last year, Britain came in second—with $7.7- 
billion worth of goods shipped. Germany's dollar vol- 
ume for manufactured exports was $7.5-billion. But in 
the last six months, Germany took an 18.4% share of the 
export market against Britain’s 17.8%, thus moving into 
second place. 


1957 or 25.3% 


Business Abroad Briefs 


To get inside the Common Market in Western Eur- 
ope, Mine Safety Appliance Co. of Pittsburgh has 
bought out Auer AG of West Berlin, the second largest 
producer of safety equipment in Western Germany. 


Indonesia’s hard-hit economy suffered a new blow 
last week when the Indonesian army ordered Dutch- 
owned banks to continue extending credits to old-line 
loan customers. Heavy withdrawals since the Djakarta 
government sequestered Dutch properties last Decem- 
ber have depleted Dutch banks reserves. These banks 
are drawing heavily on the Bank of Indonesia which, in 
turn, is seeing its foreign exchange holdings disappear 
fast because of the civil war's effect on trade. Observers 
expect the new order to Dutch banks to speed up the 
country’s inflationary spiral. 
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ASARCO is a miner of 


copper and lead, of zine, 
fluorspar and asbestos; 
producer of silver, gold, 
arsenic, cadmium, indium, 
selenium, bismuth, tellurium. 
germanium; a 

in non-ferrous metals. 


In Peru, Southern Peru Copper 
Corporation, majority owned by Asarco, 
is building a deep water port and smelter 
at Ilo, constructing a railroad up the 
Andes, piping water from a lake 

three miles high. for its mine and mill 

at Toquepala. Toquepala promises 

to be worth it. It is one of three deposits 
Southern Peru owns, which together 
hold an estimated 867 of the free 
world’s copper reserves, Asarco =e ks. 
mines, smelts, and refines many metals 
in many places. Asareo: American 
Smelting and Refining Company, 


120 Broadw av. New York. 








TONIGHT... new lights 
shine in America 


Nation’s First Commercial Electricity Produced From Atomic Power 


I, happened December 18, 1957, at Shippingport, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Not the familiar flash of a nuclear explosion but 
a silent surge of controlled power went out over the 
lines of Duquesne Light Company of Pittsburgh as 
the nation’s first full-scale atomic power plant began 
to produce electricity for man’s peace and progress. 
And around the world thoughtful men marked a 


new date on civilization’s constructive calendar. 


Heart of this 60,000 kilowatt plant lies below 
the ground in the core of the pressurized water 
reactor designed by Westinghouse Electric Corpora 
tion, prime contractor for AEC. Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation served Westinghouse as 
architect-engineer to develop the structural designs 
and construction drawings for the nuclear plant and 


to inspect the construction work. 


Write or call our nearest office for information as to how our experience can be of assistance and profit to you. 





STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 
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Russia’s Nikita Khrushchev is riding high. He has become Soviet 
Premier as well as Secretary General of the Communist Party—a double 
harness that Stalin assumed in 1941. 


With Khrushchev in charge of both government and party, there is sure 
to be more push behind Moscow’s political and economic offensive against 
the West. The same goes for the domestic economic reforms Khrushchev 
launched as party secretary 


On the international front, there may be more spectacular moves like 
Moscow’s suspension of H-bomb tests (page 32). Khrushchev clearly intends 
to keep the West on the run. Then the elevation of trade boss Anastas Mi- 
koyan to First Deputy Premier proves that Khrushchev means business with 
the Soviet economic offensive (page 98) 


There’s no doubt that Khrushchev has consolidated his leadership. He 
controls the same instruments of power possessed by Stalin—party, govern- 
ment, army, and secret police 


But Khrushchey is not a second Stalin. He is top dog in a Communist 
Party dictatorship, not a personal dictator. The fact is that Stalin deflated 
the Communist Party, and ruled through his private secretariat and the secret 
police. In addition, Stalin played the party and government machines off 
against each other. 


From the day Khrushchev became boss of the party in October, 1953, he 
has been building it up—and using it for his own climb to the top. Now, for 
the first time since Lenin, the U.S.S.R. is run by the party. 


Here are some other important changes since Stalin’s day: 

¢ The Presidium no longer counts for much. The 120-man Central Com- 
mittee is the center of power, and source of Khrushchev’s strength. 

* The Red Army marshals and the managers (especially those in the 
industrial ministries) have lost political influence. 

¢ The party ranks are filled from top to bottom with men under 45— 
products of the Soviet system rather than the Bolshevik Revolution. 

¢ The new regime is sensitive to popular pressure. That’s largely because 
of Khrushchev’s glowing promises of a better life for the Russian people. 


Khrushchev already has launched two fundamental reforms in the 
Soviet economy—more important even than his virgin lands scheme 


In industry, he put through a decentralization scheme last year—a 
shift of industrial planning and administration away from the Moscow 
ministries to 100 regional economic councils. In doing so, he helped break 
the power of men like Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Pervukhin. Also, he 
increased the strength of the party, whose officials now run the councils 


In agriculture, he has just obtained Supreme Soviet approval for a 
transfer of farm equipment to the collective farms. Up to now, the party- 
run MTS (machine-and-tractor stations) have rented the equipment out to 
the collectives, kept tab on their production. Khrushchev still expects to 
maintain tight party control over the collectives. But he runs the risk that 
the Russian farmers will use the new system for their own advantage. 


There’s no telling how long Khrushchev can stay on top. That will 
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depend partly on the pace of domestic economic gains, and partly on inter- 
national successes. Then there’s the question of whether the new regime 
possesses the right checks and balances for stability. In the wings and still 
alive are the enemies Khrushchev deposed, plus several hundred thousand 
disgruntled bureaucrats who have been victims of decentralization. 


In London banking circles, there’s excited talk about sterling—talk of 
amalgamating the rates for official and transferable pounds. 


Some British bankers expect the two rates to be unified this year. In 
effect, all sterling used in trade would be made convertible at one rate, 
though not a fixed one. 


Such a move would involve a flexible rate of exchange for Britain’s cur- 
rency—something that needs the approval of the International Monetary 
Fund. For several years, there has been support for a floating rate for the 
pound both in the British Treasury and in the Bank of England. 


Now, London bankers feel that Britain can move from strength. They 
see these encouraging signs: 
* British gold and dollar reserves rose in March by $231-million, the 
largest monthly gain for years. The total now is $2.8-billion. 


* In 1957, Britain had a payments surplus (excluding capital account) of 
£237-million. Barring a drastic drop in world trade later in the year, tne 
1958 surplus is expected to be about £400-million ($1.1-billion). 


* During the first quarter this year, the value of British merchandise 
exports has been greater than the country’s merchandise imports (not includ- 
ing freight and insurance). This hasn’t happened since the 19th Century. 


¢ As a trader, Britain is getting a windfall, temporarily at least, from the 
drop in commodity prices. London is helping many commodity-producing 
countries by freely releasing the sterling balances they hold in London. 
(This makes up for lower prices—and also helps British exports.) 


Indonesia’s civil war is fast fading out. 


Two factors have tipped the scales against the rebels on Sumatra. They 
have failed to get open support from Moslem sympathizers and from Col. 
Barlian, who controls pivotal South Sumatra. In addition, they have not 
had enough military equipment to effectively battle the Djakarta forces. 


The rebel government now seems to have little chance of winning its 
twin goals: to weaken Communist influence in the Djakarta government and 
to get a better economic deal for the outer islands. 


Cuban rebels at midweek were intensifying their campaign to topple 
Pres. Batista. They stepped up guerilla attacks, virtually paralyzed trans- 
portation in the eastern provinces of Camaguey and Oriente. 


The rebels got a morale boost from the U.S. where arms-smuggling 
sympathizers staged a hunger strike. But the rebels feared they were 
hurt—would lose some U.S. sympathy—because the Cuban Communist 
Party announced its support for them. 
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Unretouched photo shows what happens 
when a boiler feed line is clogged with 
calcium carbonate deposits. 

CAUSE; lack of chemical stability in 
feed water. 

REMEDY: properly balanced water 
treatment. 


BUILD-UP FOR A BREAKDOWN 


This heavy build-up of scale is not far from com- 
pletely blocking the carrying capacity of this pipe. 
When the inevitable breakdown occurs, expensive 
maintenance and down time result. 

You can save money by preventing costly break- 
downs like this. The answer is proper water treat- 
ment wherever corrosive elements threaten. 


A Consulting Service for You. Whatever your 
water problems...analysis, testing or treatment pro- 
cedures for boiler water, condensate, cooling 


Dearcbowu. 


... the leader in water conditioning 
and corrosion control since 1887 


towers, process waters...Dearborn has the engi- 
neers, the experience and the laboratory facilities 
to assist you in developing the program exactly 
suited to your needs. Your Dearborn Engineer will 
outline the many advantages a Dearborn Consult- 
ing Service Program will give you. 


WHY NOT CALL HIM IN...MEANWHILE, 
MAIL THE COUPON FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 
DEARBORN CONSULTING SERVICE BOOKLET 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Dept. BW-WT, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, III. 


0 Have a Dearborn Engineer call. 
0 Send booklet on Dearborn Consulting Service. 


Manufacturing plants in CHICAGO e LINDEN « LOS ANGELES « TORONTO «+ HONOLULU « HAVANA « BUENOS AIRES 
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NEW! KELLY 
TRACTOR RIB 


engineered and built 


ecially for use on driv- 
wheels of tractors 

Its extra deep-grooved 

tougher tread 

ger wear on all kinds 


assures 
longer 
of roads, uphill or down 





FAMOUS KELLY QI 


{LITY MEANS MORE 
LOWER FINAL COST! 


MILEAGE.:: 





VORE RECAPS... 


No matter what type of trucks your com 
pany uses, Kelly has exactly the Nylon 
Cord Tire that will deliver more original 
more mileage on recaps—to give 


mileage, 
most for your money on a cost 


That’s why Kelly Nylon 


used on every wheel of 


you the 
per -mil basis 


Cord Tires are 


/t's the Bonus Mileage in Kellys 





that makes them the trucker’s choice... 


so many trucks and fleets of trucks all over 
America. It will be worth your while to 
find out how tougher, longer-lasting Kellys 
can bring you safer, more dependable 
service at lower cost. See your Kelly 
Dealer, or write to: The Kelly-Springfield 
Cumberland, Maryland. 


KELLY 


TIRES 


lire Co.., 





In Washington 


Joint Economic Committee Names 


Roderick Riley Its Staff Director 


Roderick H. Riley, economic consultant in Milwau- 
kee and formerly a government economist during the 
Roosevelt and Truman Administrations, took over this 
week as staff director of the Congressional Joint Eco 
nomic Committee. The 

post has been emptv 
since last June when Dr. 
Grover Ensley resigned 
to become — executive 
vice-president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 

While Rilev received 
the unanimous approval 
of the committee, some 
Republican members 
privately expressed con- 

“ cern that the naming of 
a staff director who had been active under New Deal 
and Fair Deal Administrations might give the commit 
tee a partisan bias. However, Riley says he plans to con- 
tinue with the “integrated staff” operation that served 
in the past under both Republican and Democratic con- 
trol. Some committees operate on a more partisan basis 
with separate majority and minority staffs. 

Riley says he intends to build on the foundation laid 
by Ensley and has no plans for any staff changes. 

Riley, who is 49 years old, came to Washington in 
1933 as a research assistant to the late Sen. Robert M. 
LaFollette, Jr. Later he served with the Office of Price 
Administration, the National Planning Assn., the Com- 
merce and State Depts., the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration. In 1953, he returned to Wisconsin to 
open an office as an economic consultant. 


IRS Holds Up New Regulation 


On Manufacturer’s Excise Tax 


Internal Revenue Service at the last minute put off 
the Apr. | effective date of a proposed new regulation on 
the manufacturer's excise tax. 

As proposed, the regulation would include in a manu- 
facturer’s taxable sales price any amount he contributes 
to a cooperative advertising fund used by dealers or 
distributors in advertising his product. 

The delay gives opponents time to protest and ask 
for a public hearing before the regulation becomes effec- 
tive, and means possibly as much as two more months 
before a final ruling goes into effect. 

There has been much confusion over the years on the 
issue, with conflicting rulings issued by tax authorities 
depending on how each co-op advertising fund works. 
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Thus, some manufacturers have been told they can ex- 
clude from sales price to distributors any money they 
spend on co-op advertising, while others have been told 
they must include it for excise tax purposes. 

In trying to end the confusion, tax authorities pro- 
posed a new regulation that would work this way: 
Assume a manufacturer offers to sell to a distributor a 
$100 product for $98—if the distributor agrees to spend 
$2 out of his own pocket to advertise the product. ‘The 
manufacturer—regardless of how the ad allowance 1s 
made, by discount or rebate when the advertising money 
is spent—would have to pay an excise tax on the original 
$100 price and not on $98. 

Opponents of the proposed regulation say this might 
result in increased prices on such items as appliances and 
automobiles at a time when it is hard enough to sell 
them. Internal Revenue officials argue that unless the 
proposed change is made across-the-board, considerable 
revenue will be lost and manufacturers will, in effect, 
be able to write off much of their advertising expenses. 


Government Tries Trade Shows 


To Stir Sluggish Local Industry 


The government is turning to trade fairs to stir up 
work in hard-pressed labor areas. ‘The Defense Dept. 
will put on a major display of some of the $21-billion 
worth of hardware and softgoods it buvs annually at 
an exhibit of business opportunities to be held June 
17-19 at Huntington, W. Va. It also will exhibit the 
latest equipment requirements in the missile, 
satellite, and nuclear reactor fields. 

The idea is to show what the government is buying, 
then have the local industry bid for the production work. 
Four synaller displavs were held around the country last 
fall. Plans call for a fair on the West Coast this fall. 

The Defense Dept. alone is spending close to $150, 
000 on the Huntington show; some 300 major manufac 
turers plan displays. Companies interested can contact 
the Huntington Chamber of Commerce for space. 


space 


Northwest Utility Group Makes 


New Try for Northwest River Dam 


The Pacific Northwest Power Co. has been stvmied 
in its proposal to build two power dams on the middle 
Snake River in Idaho. Now it is back before the Fed 
eral Power Commission with a plan to build a Iigh 
dam at a cost of $245-million. 

Only two months ago, the commission rejected the 
power group’s application to build dams at Mountain 
Sheep and Pleasant Valley on the Snake River. Instead, 
FPC recommended a high dam at Nez Perce, a site 
opposed by both private utilities and conservation groups. 

Now the Northwest company has filed a new appli- 
cation to build a 1,520,000-kw. dam three miles below 
the original Mountain Sheep location. 

The proposal is expected to touch off new efforts by 
public power advocates to win Congressional approval 
of a high federal dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake. 
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Build well— 
yet conserve 
your precious 
working capital 


"Shirtsleeve” buildings or modern, architectur- 
ally-styled, prestige structures—your Butler 
Builder and the Butler Buildings System save 
money either way 


with Butler 
pre-engineered 
buildings 


Capital is far too precious to bury in 
non-earning facilities. Yet, when you 
must build, you may be caught be- 
tween the high cost of good construc- 
tion and the endless expense of 
cheap buildings. But do you know 
that you can sidestep much planning 
delay and expense —order buildings 
like punch presses—and still get 
quality buildings at attractive prices? 

You can—with Butier metal build- 
ings. Pre-engineered and precision 
mass-produced, they provide advan- 
tages possible in no other type of 
building. Fast construction cuts 
weeks—sometimes months—off 
building time. Future expansion or 
alteration is easiest, fastest and low- 
est-cost of any type building. Your 
employees will enjoy better lighting, 
better ventilation, better temperature 
control than in most other types of 
buildings, regardless of cost. Learn 
the reasons why. Call your nearest 
Butler Builder. He is listed in the 
Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or 
“Steel Buildings.” Or write us direct. 


Me, paowwe 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 

Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calir. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. *« Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich 
Cleveland, Ohio « New York City & Syracuse, N. Y 
Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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CAB Opens Up More Sky 


Newly created Florida routes put Eastern in direct 


competition with three other airlines. 


The board's action is 


giving the industry some qualms about the future. 


This week, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board threw open the rich Florida mar- 
ket to four major airlines. It was a 
jolting reminder to the air transport 
industry that the board is sticking to 
the theory that there should be more 
competition on the nation’s airways. 

The jolt was especially felt by East- 
ern Air Lines. Three of the four newly 
created routes will put more airlines 
into competition with Eastern’s fleet. 

For Eastern particularly, and the in- 
dustry in general, the board’s action 
served to underscore the competitive 
nature of the airline business, and it 
provoked fresh complaints against CAB 
for allegedly regulating as a monopoly 
what no longer is a monopoly. 

Here is what the board ordered: 

¢ Delta Air Lines gets a_north- 
ward extension to Detroit of its Miami- 
Cincinnati run. 

¢ Trans World Airlines gets a St. 
Louis-Miami route. 

¢ Northwest Airlines is authorized 
to serve Chicago-Miami. 

e Capital Airlines gets entry to 
Miami from the Buftalo-Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh triangle. 
¢ Eastern’s Angle—All of the new runs 
except one portion of Capital’s—be- 
tween Buffalo and Pittsburgh—will sup- 
ply parallel competition for service now 
provided by Eastern, and the Miami- 
Chicago route is now served by both 
Eastern and Delta. 

Eastern’s reaction to the CAB de- 
cision was predictable, especially when 
vou consider that a short 12 years ago 
it was dominant to the point of virtual 
monopoly in the lucrative Chicago-New 
York-Miami triangle that it pioneered. 

I’. F. Armstrong, Eastern’s president, 
promises a fight to overturn the awards 
as a “grave injustice” to his company. 
“This is a graphic example,” Armstrong 
asserts, “of the policies instituted by 
the board over the years which have 
led to the present-day dire financial 
straits of the entire airline industrv.” 

(here is no charge that CAB has 
singled out Eastern for discriminatory 
treatment. Indeed, there is a logical 
and simple explanation for what has 
happened: Competitive cases have hit 
Eastern hardest because it held routes 
in the most populous sections, where 
air trafic has developed fastest. 
¢ Clue to Future—What has happened 
thus far, it seems fairly certain, holds 
some hints for the future. And it ex- 
plains, in part, the dilemma of the 
airlines at this juncture. 


For example, in recent days CAB 
has instituted a case that may very 
well, in the next two vears, throw com- 
petition into air runs west of Texas to 
the Pacific Coast by creation of a south- 
ern transcontinental route from Miami 
to Los Angeles. 

This is the last “open” area of the 
country, a region in which one carrier 
—American Airlines—enjoys predomi- 
nance through absence of effective 
parallel trunkline competition. Ameri- 
can is expected to oppose creation of a 
southern transcontinental route, and 
Eastern and National seem certain con- 
tenders for such a route. 

Competition among individual cat- 
riers is self-evident, and it is fierce. But, 
as a regulated industry, air transport is 
at this juncture united in deep concern 
about the future. CAB’s policy of pro- 
moting competition is only part of the 
cause for concern, and is hardly sepa- 
rable from the overriding cause—declin- 
ing earnings at the threshold of the jet 
age, when billions will be needed for 
new equipment. 
¢ Financial Note—Eventually, the story 
may be a happy one. But the industry’s 
plaint is that time is of the essence, and 
that the board on one hand forces a 
competitive (and, therefore, financial) 
strain on airlines both big and small, 
strong and weak, while on the other 
hand, it balks at allowing fair increases 
the carriers feel are justified by inflation 
and technological improvement. 

On fares, the board is under the 
heaviest pressure. In summary, the air- 
lines case is this: 

Domestic truck carriers have on order, 
for delivery during the next four to 
five years, about 350 propjets and turbo- 
jets that will require at least $2-billion 
in new investment. 

Earnings records have become less 
attractive while capital demands have 
grown heavier. In 1957, on gross rev- 
enues of $1.4-billion, the domestic 
trunk lines netted only $25-million after 
taxes. In 1952 they netted $53-million 
on a $768-million gross. 

A case is pending before the board in 
which the carriers demand basic fare 
increases of up to 17%. 

Stuart G. Tipton, president of the 
Air Transport Assn., the trunk lines’ 
trade group, told a Congressional com- 
mittee recently that the real need is 
for a new, modern rate regulatory phi- 
losophy, giving “far greater scope to 
competitive forces and far less to police 
the monopoly concepts.” 
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COMPANIES 


6G MOTI _ 


WINNER 


in Pabst Brewing Co. proxy fight this week is 
Harris Perlstein, board chairman and president. 


LOSER 


is Otto L. Spaeth, who teamed up with other mem- 
bers of the original owning families for the fight. 


Inside Story of Pabst Battle 


Management claimed victory this 
week in one of the year’s hottest proxy 
fights, settled at the annual meeting of 
Pabst Brewing Co. in Chicago. At mid- 
week, proxies were still being counted 
—and challenged by both sides—but the 
opposition group privately conceded de- 
feat by a narrow margin. 

Harris Perlstein (picture), chairman 
and president of Pabst, said he was 
looking for a new president for the 
company, but he ruled out any com- 
promise with the dissident group, 
which was headed by Otto L. Spaeth 
(picture) and other members of the 
original owning families. 
¢ Big Job to Do—The winning side 
faced one sobering problem amidst its 
victory cheers—by the nature of the 
fight, the winner is committed to reviv- 
ing a company that has been ailing for 
a long time. And the job may not be 
easy if bitterness lingers among the 
owners. 

In 1949, Pabst ranked second in the 
industry in sales volume; it shipped 4.5- 
million bbl. of beer. Last year, it 
dropped to eighth place, with 2.9- 
million bbl. shipped. In 1949 to 
1957, by contrast, Anheuser-Busch rose 
fiom 4.5-million to 6.1-million bbl., 
Schlitz from 4.7-million to 6-million, 
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and fast-coming Falstaff from 1-million 
to 3.4-million bbl. of beer. 

In 1949, too, Pabst was the best 
money-earner in the industry. Last year, 
though, it ran up a $2.9-million loss. 
From a high of $4.25 per share in 1949, 
earnings dropped through the zero level 
to a 70¢-a-share deficit last year. Market 
value of the stock sagged from $30 to 
below $6—a paper loss of $99-million to 
the stockholders. 

Important groups of holders de- 
nianded a change in leadership. The 
established management resisted. ‘That's 
what the proxy fight was about. 
¢ Showdown—The power _ struggle 
broke into the open on Mar. 3 at a 
chilly meeting of 10 Pabst directors in 
the company's boardroom in Chicago. 
With a three-hour break for dinner, the 
meeting lasted from 2 to 10:30 p.m. 

David and Robert Pabst were the 
only directors present from the rebel 
group. David Pabst voiced his side’s 
demand for eight of the 14 seats on the 
board; management countered with an 
offer of six. All through the debate, 
David and Robert Pabst took turns 
stepping out of the room to confer by 
phone with an eight-man committee. 

When both sides proved adamant, 
the deluge of letters to stockholders was 


released and Pabst hit the news. 

lhe Pabst company owns four brew- 
eries and Hoffman Beverage Co., makers 
of soft drinks. It was formed through 
merger of Pabst Co. and Premier Malt 
Products Co. in 1932, just before repeal 
of Prohibition. 


1. Seeds of Battle 


This merger looked like a good idea: 
Premier had cash and Pabst the facili- 
ties to take advantage of repeal. But it 
turned out to have brought this week’s 
clashing elements together. 

Otto Spaeth was one of the founders 
of Premier, and the Spaeths still con- 
trolled it at the time of the merger. 
Harris Perlstein had worked with Pre- 
mier as a chemist and had been boosted 
to the presidency by Spacth. Otto and 
his brother Bernard arranged for Perl- 
stein to be president of the merged 
corporation, and they supported him in 
clashes with Chmn. Fred Pabst. 
¢ 17-Year Honeymoon—For 17 years, 
the company expanded facilities, built 
up sales, and pushed toward the top in 
the industry. Then profits started to 
drop. This brought Otto Spaeth back 
into action—he had left the beer busi- 
ness to make a million of his own in 
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building up and selling off several small 
companies. Now he came back to clash 
not only with Perlstein but also with 
his brother Bernard, who was still on 
Pabst’s board. 

Otto Spaeth held that a buyer’s mar- 
ket in beer had arrived, that the com- 
pany should shift emphasis from pro- 
duction and distribution to a_ harder 
merchandising effort. Perlstein, he said, 
wasn't the man to preside over such a 
change. Bernard Spaeth, on the other 
hand, remained for years a close friend 
and firm supporter of Perlstein and the 
established policy. 


ll. Turning Point 


Early in 1956, seven years of decline 
were enough to arouse the board of di- 
rectors to the need for a management 
change. Perlstein was persuaded to 
move up to a new spot with the title of 
“chairman of the company” and to pick 
a successor. The choice fell on Mar- 
shall Lachner, marketing vice-president 
of Colgate-Palmolive Co. Lachner ar- 
rived in April, 1956, at a salary of $100,- 
000 a year. 

However, the new broom found little 
room in which to swing. By the com- 
pany by-laws, Perlstein still had general 
supervision and veto power over policy. 
¢ New Alignment—While Lachner 
struggled to reverse the company’s 
downward course, Bernard Spaeth, a 
member of the executive committee, be- 
came increasingly critical of manage- 
ment and increasingly close to the op- 
position headed by his brother Otto and 
by the sons of Fred Pabst. 

The break came cleanly a year ago 
when he was deleted from a new execu- 
tive committee headed by Perlstein. By 
this time, the rumblings of a battle for 
power could be heard, and both sides 
gathered their forces. 

Perlstein found new allies at Bear, 
Stearns & Co., where Donald Lillis— 
now on his board and also chairman of 
National Can Corp., a major Pabst sup- 
plier—is a partner. Late last summer, 
Perlstein began recommending to stock- 
holders that Bear, Stearns was a buyer 
for any shares they didn’t want. 

The rebels, meanwhile, were hit by 
illness. Bernard Spaeth became inactive 
(he died in January), and Otto Spaeth 
could speak only in hoarse whisper 
after a laryngotomy. He had to come 
out of semi-retirement to develop a pro- 
gram for the rebel cause. It centered 
around the search for a management 
man of undoubted stature. 


The Steele Business 


At this point, Alfred N. Steele, chair- 
man and chief executive of Pepsi-Cola 
Co., came into the picture. Last Sep- 
tember, a friend suggested to Otto 
Spacth that Steele might be the market- 
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ing-minded executive he was looking 
for. Spaeth approached Steele and, on 
a mid-September evening at his New 
York City apartment, introduced him to 
the other rebel leaders. 

'he dissidents reportedly said they 
thought they had enough strength to 
put him into company office without a 
proxy fight, but Steele said he was 
happy at Pepsi-Cola. He reportedly 
suggested that he and one or two asso- 
ciates, such as Bernard Relin, a New 
York public relations man and Pepsi 
bottler, might go on the Pabst board 
to help in marketing problems. 

The Spaeth-Pabst group agreed, and 

several more meetings were held for 
discussion along this line. 
e Lachner Ousted—Meanwhile, Lach- 
ner worked on building up marketing 
staffs and local promotion aids for 
Pabst distributors, but costs rose, sales 
didn’t. In October, with board ap- 
proval, opposed only by Robert and 
David Pabst, Perlstein removed Lach- 
ner as president and took over the office 
himself. Lachner received a contract 
for $240,000, payable monthly over the 
next five years. Proviso to the contract: 
He pledged to savy or do nothing that 
would injure the reputation of the com 
pany, its officers, its directors, or its 
principal employees. 

To date, Lachner has remained silent 
despite attacks on him in proxy letters. 
¢ December Crisis—When a company 
director cied, the rebel group—allegedly 
at Stecle’s suggestion—nominated Relin 
for the vacancy. At the December board 
meeting, the proposal was slapped 
down, and the rebels soon dropped 
their talks with Steele. Pepsi-Cola, 
though, was interested in merger with 
Pabst. The rebels were not, so Pepsi 
people began talking merger with Perl 
stein. These talks went on until the 
fight broke out. 


IV. A Hot March 


Before the Mar. 3 showdown meeting 
of the directors, the dissidents had lost 
both Bernard Spaeth and §$8-vear-old 
Fred Pabst by deaths a few wecks apart. 
But thev didn’t want to delay for 
thev heard that Bear, Stearns had picked 
up 400,000 shares and was still buving. 

On the night of Mar. 3, after its 
rebuff, the Pabst-Spacth group put its 
first proxy letter in the mail. But man- 
agement’s letter to stockholders was in 
the mail hours earlier and reached stock- 
holders one delivery ahead of the Pabst 
Spacth letter. 

Management remained on the offense 
during most of the campaign, firing at 
Relin (Steele’s associate) as one of “a 
New York group” that was infiltrating 
the rebel camp. It also stressed the ex- 
perience of its own slate and challenged 
the rebels’ lack of expert management 
or a positive program. Pabst salesmen, 
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as solicitors under 15 team leaders, vis- 
ited all holders of 100 or more shares, 
and top executives called on owners of 
kev blocks. 

Perlstein’s support centered around a 
core of 14-million out of 4.1-million 
shares outstanding. Around 1-million 
shares were distributed among 6,000 
shareholders, while the Spaeth-Pabst 
group controlled the residual holdings 
of the original owner families. 
¢ The Widow Vote—Among the re- 
maining stockholdings are three blocks— 
of 140,000, 35,000, and 25,000 shares- 
that:are owned bv widows of key em 
plovees. These widows, all living in 
California, could conceivably cast the 
deciding votes. So Otto Spaeth flew to 
California on Mar. 12 to see them. 

Ironicallv, these blocks of stock, and 
at least one other of 90,000 shares on 
management's side, had been created 
while Spaeth controlled Premier Malt— 
he had urged key employees to buy 
shares and had, in some cases, lent them 
money to do so. 

However, management got to Calli- 

fornia first. When Spaeth arrived, the 
holder of the 140,000-share block at 
first refused to see him. The best he 
could do, in the end, was to get a half- 
promise to remain neutral for the time 
being. He presented his arguments to 
the other two widows, then hurried 
back East to shore up a weak point in 
the rebel front. 
e Enter Toigo—lo answer manage- 
ment’s charge that the dissidents lacked 
a management candidate or construc- 
tive program, Spacth looked for a 
standard-bearer. He found one in John 
Toigo, talented but temperamental ad- 
vertising specialist at Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co. 

Spacth had admired Toigo’s advertis- 
ing campaigns, which had helped pull 
the company to the top of the industry. 
He found Toigo restless at Schlitz (and 
reportedly under fire, with his advertis- 
ing ideas being altered by others) and 
willing to run as the rebels’ candidate 
for president of Pabst. 

Che Spacth-Pabst group showed him 
a chance for more freedom and for a 
fortune in stock options if he could 
turn the company to an upward cours¢ 
If the revolt should fail, thev assured 
him of backing as a private consultant 

In mid-March, Toigo plunged into 
the battle of the proxies, drawing the 
expected fire from Perlstein. 
¢ Post-Mortem—After the were 
counted, Spacth commented: “They 
spent company money to fight us. We 
had to use our own. Perlstein promised 
a new president for the company, but 
we doubted he would let an effective 
one take over. Now we'll have to see 
what happens.” 

One still strong possibilitv for Pabst 
cventual merger with still interested 
and highly profitable—Pepsi-Cola. eno 
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HERBERT KOHLER told senators probing Kohler-UAW strike 


that the union tried “to strangle the company into submission.” 


WALTER REUTHER, UAW head, retaliated that the company 
refused to bargain in good faith and was bent on breaking the union. 


Kohler Hearings End in Discord 


the McClellan 
terim report. In the 
“over-all anti-labor bias”’ 


in the body (BW —Mar.29’58,p107). 


Principal witnesses blame other 
side for bitter labor dispute. 
Disgusted at “waste of time,” 
McNamara quits committee. 


The McClellan committee ended 
five weeks of hearings on the four-vear- 
old Kohler Co. strike last week, after 
taking testimony from two of the 
principals—Herbert V. Kohler, presi 
dent of the Wisconsin plumbingware 
company. and Walter Reuther, presi 
dent of the striking United Auto Work 
ers. Onlv tangible result of the stormy 
hearings has been the resignation from 
the committee of Sen. Pat McNamara 
D-Mich.), who called the proceedings 
a “waste of time.” 

This week, the Senate investigators 
turned their attention to a UAW dis 
pute with the Perfect Circle Corp. 
¢ McNamara’s Defection—In. quitting 
the bipartisan body, McNamara ex 
plained: “The Kohler hearings demon 
strated that I could spend my _ time 
more profitably on other committees 
I have more important things to do, 
comparatively, than waste my time on 
that committee.” 

A week before, McNamara refused to 
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committee’s in 
lone dissent, he 


sign 


charged exists 


¢ Kohler vs. Reuther—Ihe testimony 
of Kohler and Reuther brought the 
committee’s first probe into a labor 
management strike to an end. 

Kohler, first to appear, said the com 
pany has “at all times bargained in 
good faith,” and denied that it ever o1 
in anv way engaged in improper labor 
practices. Kohler did not “get involved 
in so serious a conflict for trivial rea- 
sons,” he said, and singled out UAW 
pressure for “compulsory unionism” as 
one of the basic principles involved in 
the dispute. Despite “illegal” union ac- 
tivities and efforts to “strangle the com 
pany into submission,” he said the com 
panv has won the strike-UAW no 
longer represents Kohler emplovees, so, 
Kohler said, it now would be “‘illegal’ 
to sign a UAW contract 

Reuther criticized the company and 
its officers for an “‘illegal’’ determina 
tion to break UAW, and for a “refusal 
to bargain in good faith.” He de 
scribed Kohler’s labor relations policies 
as “‘a part of vesterday,”’ and criticized 
its use of “‘strikebreakers’”’ and ‘“‘com 
pany spies.” And Reuther charged that 


Kohler “prepared for war” by accumu- 
lating a “large arsenal of weapons.” 

Che auto union head and Republican 
members of the committee—particular- 
lv his old antagonist, Sen. Barry Gold 
water of Arizona—engaged in both po- 
lite and heated exchanges. Reuther 
charged a Republican “design” to de 
him. And Goldwater criticized 
the UAW head’s “economic and _poli- 
tical philosophy,” and said he is “more 
dangerous than the Russian Sputniks.” 

Before the hearing closed, the Me- 
Clellan chief accountant 
praised UAW’s financial safeguards and 
Reuther’s fiscal honesty 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.) said that 
he, personally, had found (1) “no evi- 
dence of corruption” in Reuther’s testi- 
mony, (2) indications of effec- 
tive steps’ against Communism in 
UAW, at the international level, and 
3) “no evidence of racketeering.” 

He noted that while UAW’s demo- 
cratic procedures are “pretty effective,” 
it is ‘“‘a little bit un-American in using 
members’ funds for political purposes.” 
Mundt also said he found 
signs that the union’s conduct in 
strikes “is not as good in recent years 
as vou [Reuther] indicated in vour 
statement. END 
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Three at a Time 


UAW talks contract with 
GM, Ford, and Chrysler si- 
multaneously. It may help the 
union—or hurt it. 


American Motors Corp. this week 
asked the United Auto Workers for a 
wage freeze in its plants to give the 
auto Big Three time to catch up to 
what it called the “higher labor costs 
of the independents.” 

AMC urged UAW to maintain pres- 
ent wage levels until June 15, 1960—a 
two-vear extension of its contract rate. 
This would mean no 6¢ to 8¢ improve- 
ment-factor raise either this vear or 
next. Also, the auto maker asked for a 
suspension of cost-of-living adjustments 
until mid-1960. 

American Motors’ surprise demand 
on Wednesday was accompanied by a 
claim that the $3.07 average hourly 
wage at AMC’s Kenosha (Wis.) plant 
is higher than that of anv of the Big 
Three. The independent contends it 
must have “relief from this competitive 
disadvantage.” 
¢ One Against the Other—Meanwhile, 
UAW was negotiating at midweek with 
all of the Big Three. For the first time, 
it was bargaining simultaneously with 
all major companies, instead of concen- 
trating on one at a time. 

Under such a policv, UAW can try 
out different combinations of demands 
on each of the Big Three—to probe for 
the area of least resistance. And it may 
be able to capitalize on each company’s 
competitive fear of the others. 

But there are dangers for the union, 
too, if the companies form a bargaining 
“front” or agree to swap information. 
lord's industrial relations vice-president, 
John S. Bugas, said this week that his 
company, for one, believes in better 
“coordination” on bargaining among 
the major companies 
¢ No Histrionics—As expected, no stir- 
ring declamations were made by anvone 
at the opening of contract talks. ‘The 
participants are now so accustomed to 
dealing with each other (BW—Mar.22 
'58,p86) and intensity of purpose is so 
accepted that banter and feigned bore- 
dom substitute for histrionics. 

Reuther, as he finished reading a 
statement before television cameras, 
grinned across the table at Ford’s M. M. 
Cummins, assistant general industrial 
manager, saving, “Same old record, eh 
Mike?”” And Cummins answered, “It 
sounds familiar, Walter.” 

After the camaraderie for the report- 
ers and the cameras, the secrecy policy 
that usually prevails went into effect at 
all three companies and in UAW’s 
Solidarity House. EN 
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Photo shows test of a missile guidance system under simulated flight conditions at Bendix Research Laboratories Division. 


BENDIX “FLIES” MISSILES IN THE LAB— 
SAVES YEARS OF TIME AND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Missiles cost big money—there’s no avoid- 
ing that fact. But Bendix research has 
helped shorten development and produc- 
tion time and has saved millions by 
designing several specialized 
Missile Flight Simulators for 
advanced scientific testing. 

It not only takes a lot of time to test a 


devices 


called 


missile by actual firing, but it is wasteful 
to fire without having previously evalu- 
ated every phase of engineering design to 
minimize failure of these unbelievably 
complex space vehicles. Thus in deter- 
mining guidance system performance, 
for example, as many as 200 “ground 
flights’? can be made in a day on Bendix 
Missile Simulators. Every reaction of the 
system is recorded on tape so that experts 
can study instant-by-instant performance 


A thousand products 


under varying conditions. Missile speed, 
space orientation, wind characteristics, 
range and speed of the target are simu- 
lated and related mathematically within 
analog and digital computers to provide 
realistic flight conditions. 

Research and development are among 
the many important activities of Bendix in 
the missile field. In addition, Bendix has 
engineered, developed and manufac- 
tured many of the major systems used in 
key missiles as indicated in the illustra- 
tion at the right. Bendix also builds the 
surface-to-air Talos missile for the U. S. 
Navy. It will be 
of the U. S. cruiser “Galveston” and will 


the major armament 


also be installed on a number of other 
cruisers including the nuclear powered 
“Long Beach’’. 


onde” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich 


WARHEAD 
TARGET SEEKER 
GUIDANCE 
TELEMETERING 


ELECTRICAL 
POWER SUPPLIES 


CONTROL 
PROPULSION 


GROUND SUPPORT 


LAUNCHERS 
RADAR 
COMMUNICATIONS 
COMPUTERS 
TELEMETERING 


Bendix furnishes major elements 
for missiles of all types. This illus 
tration represents no particular mis 
sile, but shows the general location 
of various airborne Bendix systems 
and their components. In addition, 
Bendix produces the Ground Sup 
port systems indicated above 


a million ideas 








ENOUGH HEAT TO WARM YOUR HOME FOR THE NEXT 180 YEARS! 
GRANITE CITY ANNEALING FURNACES CAN GENERATE IT EVERY DAY 


hirty-three annealing fur- 

naces are now on the line 
at Granite City Steel. Eighteen 
are new. Altogether, they can 
generate 1% billion b.t.u.’s of 
heat every day... enough to 
keep your home comfortable 
through every winter for the 
next 180 years! 


Annealing is the final heat 
treatment for cold rolled coils. 
It reduces brittleness, restores 
ductility to give you steel 


that’s easily formed! 


This year, new annealing fur- 
naces are helping boost Gran- 
ite City’s cold rolled capacity 
higher than ever. That's a 
prime objective in our current 
major expansion program... 
and one more good reason why 
you can continue to look to 
Granite City Steel fora depend- 
able supply of quality carbon 
hot and cold rolled steel. 


May we serve you, now? 


MIDDLE AMERICA’S 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR: 
Ingots, Slabs and Plates * Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets « Porcelain Enameling Sheets « Electrical 
Sheets * Electrolytic Tin Plate * ‘Strongbarn” and 
Industrial High-Tensile Galvanized Corrugated 
Steel Roofing and Siding « Galvanized Culvert 

Sheets * Galvanized Flat Sheets. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 


SALES OFFICES: Dallas » Memphis 
Kansas City + St. Louis » Minneapolis 
Houston « Tulsa 








In Labor 


UAW Chalks Up Financial Gains 
Despite Last Year’s Drop in Membership 


The United Auto Workers’ average membership in 
1957 declined 5,052 from that in the previous year, to 
1,315,461 dues payers. But, despite the loss caused by 
the tightening national economy, UAW _ financial 
reserves made strong gains. 

The union’s net worth on Dec. 31, 1957, was $35.7- 
million, including $24.4-million in liquid assets—a 
$l-million gain. 

Its strike fund—an issue in the Senate investigation of 
the UAW strike against Kohler Co.—totaled $24-mil- 
lion at the end of 1957, an increase of $1.6-million. 

UAW contributed $3-million to help members of 
118 locals involved in strikes in 1957. A large part of 
this went to the Kohler Co. local, at Sheboygan, Wis., 
which is still aiding 250 to 300 of the 2,500 who struck 
in 1954. Most of the others have found new jobs. 

UAW’s strike fund disbursed $9.3-million in 1956; 
$11.5-million in 1955; and $4.3-million in 1954—the 
other years of the Kohler strike. Strike costs were con- 
siderably smaller in the years before that. 

The auto union strike fund is now being bolstered 
under a “crash program” that calls for $5 a month in 
extra dues in March, April, and May. But because of 
heavy auto layoffs, the money to cushion UAW mem- 
bers against a big strike this year isn’t coming in so fast 
as expected. 


Steelworkers Will Make a New Try 
To Bring VFPC Group Into the Fold 


The United Steelworkers last week mapped plans to 
concentrate this year on “substandard” contracts cover- 
ing 51,600 members in valve, fittings, pump, and com- 
pressor industries—the “VFPC group,” as the union 
calls it. 

USW’s goal is to bring contracts of this group up to 
basic steel standards. In the past, employers in the 
VFPC industries have strongly resisted USW efforts to 
bring them under “Big Steel” patterns. 

Basic steel and can contracts are generally standard- 
ized now. They run to 1959 and provide for uniform 
wage, fringe, and supplementary unemployment benefit 
concessions to employees. But, so far, the uniformity 
hasn't reached the VFPC group. For instance: 

* There is no single expiration date: Contracts of the 
118 USW locals in this part of the industry expire 
around the calendar—many this year, some next. In 
1958 bargaining, USW hopes to bring 80% of the 
VFPC group into a “target time” of late-1959 expira- 
tions. 

* None of the VFPC contracts contains a supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits plan now. USW wants 
SUB in all pacts. 
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¢ Only one VFPC agreement contains a cost-of-living 
“escalator” clause, a standard part of USW contracts. 
The union plans to make this a bargaining “must.” 

¢ By USW standards, VFPC wages are “way behind.” 
Only three contracts have a minimum wage equal to 
basic steel’s $1.89 an hour. So USW wants a 27¢ raise. 

Before USW can gain any substantial ground toward 
VFPC uniformity, it will have to organize a solid front 
of its 118 locals in this part of the industry. It hasn't 
been able to in the past. 


NLRB Spells Out the Rules 


Governing Maintenance of Hiring Halls 


The National Labor Relations Board this week sup- 
plied a precise set of terms under which a lawful hiring 
hall can be maintained. 

“Unfettered union control over all hiring” will not be 
tolerated, the board says. But it adds that it will not 
bar hiring halls where employers and unions agree: 

* “Selection of applicants for referrals to jobs shall 
be on a nondiscriminatory basis and shall not be based 
on, or in any way affected by, union membership . . . 
or any other aspect or obligation of union membership, 
policies, or requirements.” 

¢ “The employer [shall retain] the right to reject 
any job applicant referred by the union.” 

* Both union and employer must post “all provi- 
sions relating to the functioning of the Liring arrange- 
ment” —including an explicit statement that union mem- 
bership is not a prerequisite for referrals. 

The NLRB reafirmed—and toughened—its position 
against closed-shop hiring halls several weeks ago, in a 
test case involving the Hodcarriers‘ and the Associated 
General Contractors, Inc. (BW —Mar.8'58,p109). The 
board’s advice on how to maintain legal hiring halls is 
in its formal opinion on that case, just released. 

The impact of the stiffened policy will be heaviest in 
the construction industry and on the docks, the prin- 
cipal areas in which the hiring hall is still used exten- 
sively under fairly liberal interpretations of the ‘Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Death Doesn’t Cancel Vacation Pay 
Of Worker Who Dies During the Year 


A paid vacation is the same as carned wages. If an 
employee dies before taking it, a “money obligation” to 
his heirs must be recognized. 

A seven-member pane] operating under the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board laid down that principle in 
Chicago last week. It ordered vacation money amount- 
ing to about $460 each paid to the estates of three Erie 
RR employees who died before taking three-week vaca- 
tions due them. 

The carrier argued that the vacation clause in its con- 
tracts applies only to living employees, not to those who 
may have died during the year. ‘The panel disagreed. 

The decision is expected to be precedent for claims 
processed by other unions, outside the railroad industry. 
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Stocks show surprising stability and strong resistance to a decline... 
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The Pros Can't Agree on What 


What has kept stock market prices 
up? 

Mhat’s a question that Wall Street 
professionals have been asking them- 
clves since the deepening of the busi- 
ness downturn. Most stock market ana 
lvsts, surprised at the depth of the 
decline in business, are even more 
istonished at the resistance shown by 
the market (charts). Even this week, 
when the over-all averages weakened, 
the experts were uncertain whether it 
meant a temporary relapse or the be- 
ginning of a long-delayed downward 
idjustment. 

Ihe experts are divided because of 
the market's performance since last July. 
mid-July to mid-October, the 
iverages dropped almost 20%-—the most 
rapid and steepest decline in the post- 
var period, But in the past few months, 
despite the developing decline in busi- 
stock market has recovered 
of its losses 
¢ The Split—To some experts it s ells 
basic strength that is unlikely to be hurt 
by a continuation of the 
others, it is only a technical strength 
that will give way to another decline 

But while there is a real doubt about 
the future of the market, most experts 
igree on some of the factors that have 
held the market up. They all point to 
the buying power of institutional in 
mutual funds, pension funds, 
life insurance companies, and bank- 
trust funds—which has con 
tinued despite the business decline. In 
fact, brokers report an increased wave 
of institutional buying cach time the 
market shows signs of weakness. 


While 


l'rom 
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institutional purchases have 


remained high, there have been a num- 
ber of shifts in their selections. All dur- 
ing the boom, the institutions were the 
biggest buyers of the blue-chip growth 
stocks—the petroleums, chemicals, and 
metals. With demand far greater than 
supply, these stock groups registered 
greater gains than most other issues. 

Now, many institutions are buying 
defensive —_ stocks—utilities, grocery 
chains, food processors, drugs. As a 
result, these have enjoyed big price in- 
creases, while the growth stocks have 
shown sharp declines 

Such declines have caught many of 
the institutions themselves. Douglas 
J. M. Graham of R. W. Pressprich & 
Co. reports that “most of the trusts 
were not defensively minded” in the 
latter stages of 1957. It is only in the 
last few months that the switch to de- 
fensive issues has shown up. 
¢ Fluctuations—This switch in stock 
preferences has helped maintain the 
averages while masking severe fluctua- 
tions within specific stock groups. Metal 
and mining stocks, for example, are 
down 25% from July; railroad stocks 
show a 25% drop in the same period, 
and chemicals have slipped 15%. On 
the other hand, utilities are up almost 
56%, tobaccos by 23%, and food chains 
by 24%. 

The significant point, say brokers, is 
not what the institutions are buying, 
but that they are still heavily committed 
to buying stocks. As one broker put it, 
‘My institutional customers believe that 
equities are still the best bet against a 
resumption of inflation. And the way 
they are sticking to stock shows that 
they are more worried about long-term 


inflation than this short-term deflation.” 
¢ Yield Spread—This attitude of insti- 
tutions is what keeps the vield spread 
between stocks and bonds narrow. Or- 
dinarily, stocks command a considerably 
higher yield than high grade bonds. Last 
summer, when the squeeze on credit 
was tightest, the differential between 
stock and bond yields vanished. 

Ihe gap opened again with the de- 
cline in the stock market and the easing 
of credit, but analysts consider that the 
present differential is much smaller than 
normal. ‘Traditionally stock vields are 
1% to 14% above bond yields. Now, 
the difference is less than 1%, even 
though credit is much easier than it 
was. According to technicians, the 
yield on stocks is low, relative to bond 
vields, because of the heavy favoritism 
for equities displayed by institutional 
buyers who might be expected to be 
in the bond market. 
¢ Tagging Along—The institutions, of 
course, are not the only factor in the 
market. But a lot of individual investors 
tend to follow the pattern they set. “It’s 
easy to make a sale,” one broker admits, 
“if you tell a customer that the institu- 
tions are buying.” 

In any case, many individuals share 
the inflation fears of the institutions. 
These fears, say brokers, are actually 
being strengthened by the decline in 
business because it strengthens the pos- 
sibility of government action. “The 
market today has discounted a tax cut, 
increased spending and a whopping 
deficit,” states one analyst. “That's 
why the stock market has held up.” 

But a good many professionals are 
doubtful that either the institutions or 
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- -- despite drop in business... 
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Holds the Market Up 


individuals are prepared for a steady 
diet of lower earnings—and lower divie 
dends. Yet many analysts contend that 
this is in prospect even if there is a tax 
cut. In particular, they cite the fact that 
though growth stocks are down from 
their highs, they are still selling at very 
high price-earnings ratios. 

According to Spencer Trask & Co., 
“current market prices in many in 
stances are ignoring the present sharply 
reduced level of earnings.” Brokers feel 
that investors who bought stocks in 
the expectation of earnings are unlikely 
to stick if earnings fall sharply. So de- 
spite the buying of the institutions, 
many brokers are telling their customers 
to hold back on purchases. 

For example, Bache & Co. advises its 
customers that “the present level of 
security prices does not appear to be 
realistically reflecting the current rate of 
corporate operations. ‘This level thus 
appears to offer an excellent opportun- 
ity to prune weaker holdings.” And 
Moody's Stock Survey reports “that 
since the general market level does not 
look really cheap, and since the outlook 
is still beclouded, we would maintain a 
waiting policy for the present, buying 
only selectively and cautiously.” 
¢ Earnings—There’s considerable doubt 
about what investors will do if earn- 
ings do not meet their expectations. So 
far, report brokers, stocks remain a 
favored investment medium. But if 
stock earnings are unable to justify the 
present level of stock prices, then a new 
sell-off may come. 

But this is not yet happening. And 
many professionals believe that it is 
not likely to happen unless business 
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goes into a prolonged slump. “The 
public has been sold on common 
stock,”” explains one investment man 
“They've got the habit and it will take 
some really rough economic weather to 
get them out of it. The same goes for 
institutions.” 

Institutional investors have a steady 

stream of funds to invest, and so are a 
potent factor in keeping the market up. 
Heavy institutional buving‘is a postwar 
phenomenon, and according to some 
experts, makes the current market very 
different from the prewar market. “You 
can’t sav that the institutions are al- 
ways going to be buving,” savs one 
broker, “but there’s no sign that they 
have soured yet.” 
e Encore of 1953—A lot of institutions 
feel that the market is repeating its 
1953 performance, when it declined 
before the drop in business was fully 
evident, and recovered well in advance 
of the upturn. For the most part, brok 
that both institutions and in 
dividuals are disregarding the fact that 
this may prove to be a more serious de 
cline. ““Thev’re buying in hopes we will 
see a new bull market,” savs one broker, 
“and that’s a really dubious hope.” 

While general economic news has 
been gloomy, most stocks have vet to 
reflect the downturn. The railroads are 
the only big group that provides month- 
to-month figures on their earnings, and 
they show a huge decline for the first 
quarter of 1958. But earnings 
reports for other groups will be coming 
in, and most of them will be down 
That will be a testing time for inves 
tors—both individuals and institutions 

If the market can resist a downturn 
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when earnings show a decline, then a 
new bull market may get under way. 
But most analysts think that the Octo- 
ber lows will be tested—and a number 
sav that the old resistance level will 
be broken 

Some brokers insist that it would not 
take selling to bring about a market 
decline in buving. It 
appears clear from examining the per- 
formance of individual stocks that some 
of the come 
from a lack of buvers rather than a wave 
of selling. As one floor-broker puts it, 
‘we're operating in a thin market, and 
when buving dries up, a stock will fall.” 

Since October, the market scems to 
find buying support when it drops with 
in range of its 1957 low and _ selling 
when it recovers about 40% of its loss. 
Most analysts consider that the real test 
will come when the market approaches 
END 
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most severe drops have 


its old low again 
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In the Markets 


Treasury Puts 58-Month Maturity 
On 2% % Notes to Raise $3.5-Billion 


Ihe U. S. ‘Treasury, announcing that it would not 
come to the market for new cash again in this fiscal year, 
sought to raise $3.5-billion this week with an offering of 
2%‘. notes that will mature in four vears and 10 months 

In making this offering, the ‘Treasury departed from 
its practice of offering long-term maturities. A Treasury 
spokesman denied that the new issue reversed the policy 
of stretching out the debt, but the money market is con- 
vinced that “the heat is off” the long-term market. 

Up until now, the Federal Reserve's easing of credit 
has not had much effect on the long-term capital market. 
Partly, this was because demand for capital has remained 
But even more, it is due to the Treasury's com- 
peting for funds with other long-term borrowers. By 
going to a shorter issue, the ‘Treasury is now leaving the 
long-term field clear, which should bring substantially 
lower rates to the long-term market 

In fact, the demand for long-term credit is definitely 
down. Underwriters report that the second- 
quarter calendar will be much lighter than the first- 
quarter offerings. But they hope that lower interest costs 
may bring more borrowers into the market.As one 
dealer put it, “There's been a bull market in the short- 
term sector. Now it looks as if we will have a bull market 
in long-term bonds.” 

There is no question about ease in the short-term 
sector. The 91-day ‘Treasury bill rate this week was 
1.14%, the lowest it has been in three years. In contrast, 
high-grade corporate bonds are selling at 4% or better. 
But with the ‘Treasury out of the market, long-term rates 
should now come down. 


strong 


slowing 


Canadian Borrowers Flock Here 


For Lower U.S. Interest Rates ... 


Lower interest rates are luring Canadian borrowers 
icross the border to the U.S. money market. Among 
those making the trip: 

¢ Kdmonton, Alta., with a $20-million debenture 
issue—$2-million for financing city improvements and 
bank loan repayments, the balance for utility extensions 
and general municipal purposes. 

¢ Pacific Petroleums, Ltd., also of Alberta, with a 
$30-million debenture issue—chiefly for repayment of 
bank loans. 

¢ ‘The Province of Ontario with a $75-million issue 
to finance public improvements; and Montreal, which is 
expected to market $35-million in debentures soon. 

\ number of other Canadian borrowings have already 
been concluded—among them, issues for Quebec Hydro- 
Klectric Commission, Montreal Transportation Com- 
mission, British Columbia Power Commission, and a 
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big private placement for Bell ‘Telephone Co. of Canada. 

Canadian borrowers say that the big spread between 
U.S. and Canadian rates is the chief reason for the up- 
turn in flotations. The difference in interest costs is con- 
sidered more than ample to compensate for any risk a 
Canadian company might face in paying a premium for 
U.S. dollars to meet its interest obligations or for 
eventual repayment of principal. 

But underwriters also say that the Canadian money 
market would be hard pressed to find the funds for 
these borrowings. 


. . . Others Come Up From South 


Bond issues from south of the border also keep hitting 
the money market. Puerto Rico this week borrowed 
$18.3-million in public improvement bonds—at a 3.22% 
interest cost. Venezuela is planning a $150-million issue 
to help pay off short-term debt incurred under the 
ousted regime of Gen. Marcos Perez Jimenez. 


Big Board Tighten’s Listing Rules 
To Promote “More Orderly” Market 


On the ground that inflation had changed “the value 
of the dollar,” the New York Stock Exchange this week 
tightened up its requirements on listing of stocks, both 
for new listings and for continuing outstanding listing. 

For original listing, a company now must have: 

¢ At least 400,000 shares outstanding, exclusive of 
family holdings, compared with 300,000 shares previously. 

¢ A minimum market value on its outstanding com- 
mon of $8-million, instead of $7-million. 

To avoid delisting, a company must have not less than 
250 stockholders, not counting odd lots. Suspension 
will also be considered if common shares outstanding 
total less than 30,000 shares, exclusive of family hold- 
ings, compared with the previous figure of 5,000 shares. 
A new criterion is also added under the new require- 
ments: The total market value of common shares, ex- 
clusive of family holdings, must not fall below $500,000. 

According to stock brokers, the new requirements will 
promote a more orderly auction market, cutting down 
on thin trading in many stocks, regarded as a cause of 
fluctuations, 


The Markets Briefs 


March went out like a shorn lamb as far as dividends 
were concerned, with more companies omitting pay- 
ments than in any month in over 10 years. The March 
total of dividends cuts—34—was double the amount 
of a year ago. And April, say stock analysts, is unlikely 
to see a change in the trend. 


Bonds called for redemption in March before maturity 
totaled only $14.5-million, the smallest amount for any 
March since 1932. For the first quarter, prepayments 
of bonds totaled $39.2-million, compared with $85.7- 
million in the 1957 period. 
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Every ride a pleasure trip .. 


- on new-type, sound-conditioned concrete 


“This new-type, sound-conditioned concrete 
will still be exciting in 1975!” 


Reports JOHN CHRISTY, famous editor of Sports Cars Illustrated 


Concrete in eye-catching colors gives new high- 
way safety. Lanes for access, truck-passing 
and other routing paved in identifying color 
help drivers see them quickly. 


NEW-TYPE 


Conerata 





“I know. I've driven over it and you 
can, too, today. This new, continuous- 
laid concrete makes everything except 
a billiard table seem rough by com- 
parison. Even with a sensitive sports 
car, there’s never a ‘thump’ on these 
highways being built for the new Inter- 
state System.” 


One trip on new-type concrete... you'll 
congratulate your highway depart- 
ment! What a ride! Smooth, quiet, not 
a thump. This pavement has no joints 

. only tiny sawed-in cushion spaces 
you can’t hear or feel. 

New-type concrete fits 1975 traffic 
needs. ‘‘Air entrainment’’— puts bil- 


lions of minute air cells into the con- 
crete, prevents roughening by freezing 
or de-icers. A special granular subbase 
keeps the pavement level 

Expect these roads to last 50 years 
and more—with up to 60% lower up- 
keep costs than for asphalt! Moderate 
first cost isn’t just a down payment! 

Concrete means safety: a grainy sur- 
face for dependable skid resistance, wet 
or dry light color to let you see far 
better at night 


material that 
can be accurately engineered to future 
tra thc It’s the preferred pave- 
ment for the new Interstate System to 
link 209 major cities, 


Concrete is the only 


loads 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of conbrete 








WE'RE BUYING 
ROOM TO GROW 





What makes a business a “success?” 


Profit? Yes. But corporate strength and 
permanence often stem from willingness 
to defer today’s profits to insure larger prof- 
its tomorrow. It’s the wise management 
which builds a plant with room for expan- 
sion... Which provides machines that can 
handle capacity for a greater America... 
which secures sources of raw materials to 
satisfy ever-expanding markets. 
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View of part of our recent timber acquisitions in the Pacific Northwest 


St. Regis strives to adhere to this philos- Jacksonville kraft mill and the new Alberta 
ophy. Our recent acquisition of 450,000 Hi-Brite pulp mill at Hinton, Alberta. 
acres of new forest lands in Montana and St. Regis, accompany that invests for the 


Washington to be held as a reserve for fu- future, invites your inquiries and offers its 


ture paper production, is an example of services In paper, packaging and plastics. 
our concern for “tomorrow's tomorrow”... St. Regis Paper Company, Dept. B-358, 
for our stockholders, for our customers, for 150 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
the entire American people. These lands o — 
will provide timber supply for additional St.Re 1S (sk) 
projects as forward-looking as our new — a 


PINOY. 


PULP « PAPER - PACKAGING - PLASTICS « PLYWOOD 





CARIBBEAN } ees Alcoa offers you 
tir-conditioned pas- 


w Orleans; on modern 


r write now tor cruis 


tographs by Fritz Henle 


Answer to a shipper’s prayer 


Combine careful handling, good house- by Alcoa from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
keeping and expert officer supervision to Venezuela, Puerto Rico and other 
Season them with almost 40 years’ ex- areas of the Caribbean. If you export, 
perience serving the Caribbean. The or if you would 

result—an outstanding record for de- consider tapping 

livering merchandise to its destination Caribbean market, wt 

in good condition. It’s little wonder so for the 1958 edition of our 

many exporters find Alcoa’s Caribbean “Caribbean Handbook”’ 

service the answer to their prayers —the complete guide 
Frequent, regular service is provided for Caribbean shippers 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Many executives who leave the office with a brief case crammed with 
APR. 5. 1958 homework may be overlooking a good tax deduction bet. If you have space 

. , set aside in your home for office purposes, you can deduct a proportion of 
household upkeep expenses, including depreciation on your house, mainte- 
A nance, insurance, heat, and light. 








In addition, you can deduct: (1) depreciation on home-office furniture 
and equipment; (2) part of the maid’s pay, allocated to proper maintenance 
of your office space; (3) business telephone calls; and (4) cost of business 
A BUSINESS WEEK literature used in your work at home. 

To pin down these deductions, you must set aside space for business 


use, and be able to show that this space is an office-at-home—not simply 
your private library or den. 








SERVICE 
This means (in case the Internal Revenue Service questions your deduc- 
tions) that the room should display simple evidence of home office use— 
suitable furniture, perhaps a separate telephone for business calls, maybe 
a filing cabinet, or dictaphone. 


This is a matter of reasonableness—there’s no fine rule. Nor do you 
have to show that you actually use the office a certain number of hours each 
week or month. 


The formula to get the proper deductions is simple. First, take the 
depreciation item. The government has published tables giving the deprecia- 
tion rate on your home—usually between 212% and 4% of cost each year— 
depending on type construction and other factors. You take the total depreci- 
ation (for the entire house, excluding land), then of this amount take as a 
deduction whatever part of the total represents the space used for your home 
office. 


You can use the same space-formula to get other deductions. 


Suppose you have a 10-room house that cost you $80,000 (excluding 
land). Your home office takes one average room—one-tenth of the total 
space. Here you can reasonably deduct as business expense 10% of the 
annual depreciation, and 10% of your total non-personal household outlay. 


For example, say the depreciation on your $80,000 house is $2,500 a year 
(348%). Your figures might shape up this way: Depreciation allowed for 
office.(1/10 x $2,500) or $250 a year; total electric bill $120 (allowed for 
office, $12); heating $400 (office $40); maintenance and insurance $500 
(office $50); wages of domestic for cleaning $1,500 (office $150); business 
telephone calls $120; business literature $50. 





Thus your “home” business expense deduction for the year would be 
$672—a clear dollar saving of $336 for a man in the 50% bracket. These 
expenses are reported under “other deductions” page 2, Form 1040. 


The deductions apply, of course, in the case of the semi-retired executive, 
working full-time or part-time at home. Here they may be even more valuable, 
in relation to income—where the executive has moved into a smaller house 
(with children married and away)—where the home office would take up a 
larger proportion of floor space. 


Sports dealers around the country are perking up customers with an 
array of new streamlined gear for the 1958 season. Here are a few promis- 
ing items—for fishing, hunting, golf, archery: 






PAGE 133 ¢ A closed-face (American) spinning reel with push-button release for 
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casting provides continuous control of the lure—which can be stopped in 
mid-air or slowed with a slight touch. Reel takes 150 yd. of 6-lb. test line; by 
Zebco Co., Tulsa ($13). 


* An open-face (European) spinning reel, the Mitchell Fast Retrieve No. 
350, has been introduced by Garcia Corp., New York ($34). Reel’s 30% higher 
gear ratio lets fisherman use spinning lures in shallow water without sinking 
or snagging; right and lefthanded models. 


¢ For the novice hunter, maybe your teenage son, Winchester has an 
“automatic single shot” 22 rifle, combining the safety features of a single 
shot with automatic speed. Rifle is cocked for first shot only; the empty case 
is ejected through bottom, and recocking is automatic. When reloaded 
through loading chute on receiver, rifle is on safety. Takes short, long, and 
long rifle cartridges (Model 55, $24). 


* A new Fiberglas bow, the Conolon Missilite, for archery fans, has a bow- 
action that accelerates string’s speed over length of travel, giving greater 
arrow velocity. Available in 25 to 75 lb. pulls at $17 to $58; by Narmco 
Conolon Co., Costa Mesa, Calif. 


* A sturdy vest-pocket-sized camera, good on hunting and fishing trips, 
is the Japanese Mamiya 16. Camera has an F 3.5 lens, takes 20 exposures on 
16-mm film; full range of shutter speeds, fast focusing from a foot to 
infinity. Easy to operate ($39.95). 


¢ Golfers may want to get the feel of a new style putter that features a 
resin-impregnated bamboo shaft. Comes in four head designs. Regular length 
is 35 in.; shorter or longer shafts can be ordered from Charles F. Orvis Co., 
Manchester, Vt. ($22.50). 


Tax refunds: About 50% of all returns filed involve refunds, says IRS. 
This year, the average refund will take about two months from the date of 
filing (not necessarily Apr. 15). Don’t contact IRS before the end of your 
two-month period—it won’t do any good, and you may slow the paperwork 
in your case. After two months, if you’ve had no check, write to your District 
Director. 

IRS warns: Mistakes on returns may hold up the refund date. 


International flights: 


With the introduction of the new “economy class” fares this week, 
there are now four types of plane tickets available. Here’s a quick rundown 
on the fares and services for each type of service on a typical flight (round 
trip New York to London): 


* De luxe: $873—meals served course by course with choice of liquors 
and wines, stretch-out (sleeperette) seats with foot rests, extra attendants; 
66-lb. baggage allowance. 


* First class: $783—full-course meals, not quite so elaborate a choice of 
alcoholic beverages; 66-lb. baggage. 


* Tourist: $567—complete meal on tray, liquors and wines sold; 44-Ib. 
baggage allowance. 


¢ Economy: $453.60—cold sandwiches, tea, coffee, or milk, shorter (34-in.) 
seating; 44-lb. baggage. 


Your champagne taste will cost you a little more this fall. Disappointing 
grape harvests in France will cause a price jump, maybe 10% to 15%. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 5, 1968, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 





IN RECORD AREAS, SYSTEM-PLANNED 


AND EQUIPPED BY GF... 


FACT FINDING |S 


Super-Filer, with its exclusive swing front, 
not only speeds fact finding and filing, but also 
creates substantial savings in floor space 

oc 


by handling 18% more payload per drawer 


than rigid front files. 


GF offers—in one comprehensive package 
everything needed to make offices more 
efficient, more pleasant . . . complete space and 
work flow planning .. . a complete line of 
job-selected business furniture . . . complete 


design and decorator services. 


To learn all about GF furniture and services, call 
your local GF branch office or dealer. 
The General Fireproofing Company, 


Dept. B-12, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS 
GOODFORM CHAIRS ¢ SUPER-FILER 


SHELVING ® PARTITIONS 
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ANTENNAS for Alaska’s new communications system, dubbed White Alice, are ruggedly made to withstand ice loading, high winds. 
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Alaska Gets an Outside Line 


Tropo-scatter communications 
system gives the Territory its 
first reliable long-distance 
telephone network. 


If you pick up your telephone now 
and ask for Nome, Alaska, you can get 
a quick connection that’s just as clear 
as a call to a number in vour local 
telephone exchange. 

A few months ago, it wouldn’t have 

been so easy. In fact, you might have 
had to make an appointment, wait sev- 
eral days until Nome’s single channel 
tadio-telephone line was clear. Then, 
your conversation might have been 
interrupted by fading and static. 
e Electronic Marvel—The change has 
been brought by an electronic system 
with the unlikely name of White Alice, 
whose 33 stations link Nome and some 
30 or 40 other large and smaller Alaskan 
communities in a telephone network 
that can carry up to 132 simultaneous 
calls. The $140-million network skips 
and jumps over 3,000 miles of rugged 
Alaskan territory (map). It went into 
operation at the end of March 

Krom New York, it took BUSINESS 
WEEK just three minutes to reach Stef 
fan Andersen, mavor of Nome, a cits 
of 2,000. Andersen claims that state- 
side calls are often clearer than calls on 
the local private telephone exchange, 
which boasts about 200 phones. “For 
long distance, there’s no comparison,” 
he said. “We used to have long waits 
and then end up shouting so loud that 
you'd think they could hear you from 
here to Anchorage without a phone.” 
¢ Defense Project—The White Alice 
system, using a technique that makes 
it possible to send ultra high frequency 
radio signals over the horizon, was built 
to connect early warning radar stations 
along the coast of Alaska with the U.S. 
Air Force continental defense system. 
The Alaskan Air Command is in charge 
of the completed network through its 
agency, the Integrated Communications 
Svstem, Alaska. This agencv handles 
communications for private business, 
Army and Navy installations, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Work on the Alaska svstem began in 
1954 The name White Alice was 
selected at random from the Air Force’s 
list of code names. Western Electric 
Co. served as prime contractor, with 
Morrison-Knudsen handling most of 
the major construction work. All in all, 
1.107 subcontractors were involved in 
the project 
e Special Problems—Difficult — terrain 
and bad weather conditions ruled out 
the use of telephone line or cable for 
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@ TROPO-SCATTER STATIONS 
& MICROWAVE STATIONS 
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TROPO-SCATTER STATION receives, amplifies, and relays radio signals. Though 
widely spaced, the stations blanket most of the Territory's rugged terrain (map above). 
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by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


T IS VERY DIFFICULT to get people excited about 
water—until they turn the faucet and nothing 
happens. Yet there are two very important 
reasons why all of us need to get excited about it. 


The first is so obvious that we are apt to overlook it: water is absolutely 
essential to the comfort, convenience and health of each one of us as indi- 
viduals; to the industries that create our jobs; and to the growth and pros- 
perity of the communities in which we live. 

The second reason is not at all obvious to nearly enough people: water is 
increasingly harder to get, and not only in the so-called drought areas but 
all over the nation. Our population is growing at an almost unbelievable 
rate. And we Americans—with our water-using appliances, our fetish for 
cleanliness, and our giant industry—are using water at a greater rate than 
any other people in history, using it faster than nature can replace it— 
especially since we contaminate so much of it, making it unfit for re-use. 

How to get people excited about water—excited enough to do something 
about it—is one of the main concerns of the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, meeting this month in its 78th annual convention in Dallas, Texas. 
Our company is also directly concerned—not only as makers of water 
measurement and control equipment, but also as manufacturers of many 
other things which could not be made without water. 

The statistics of water use are startling, with deadly serious implications. 
At present we as a nation are using more than 290 billion gallons of water 
every day. With our record population growth and increasing per capita use 
of water, by 1975 it is estimated that 227,000,000 Americans will need 50% 
more water than is available today! 

That additional water will not be available unless additional water facilities 
are provided in advance of need. And additional sewage treatment facilities, 
too, because proper treatment of wastes is vital to conserving our available 
supply of water for re-use. 

Where adequate water and sewage facilities are not approved, communi- 
ties will not grow either in size or strength or prosperity. People will not 
live where there is insufficient water for comfort and health—and industry 
cannot live without water. 

* * * 


The Water Journal, an external house organ our Municipal and Utility Division 
publishes for our customers in the water industry, produces many evidences of 
reader acceptance and good will—but nothing before has ever approached this: 
A copy has been sealed in the cornerstone of a church to be preserved for pos- 
terity. That particular issue carries a story on the community's water system, but 
also includes a great deal of local historical lore which apparently had never been 
assembled in one place before. 
* * * 


The use of water meters to cut needless water waste is, of course, only one 
of several approaches to the problem of bringing the supply of water in 
balance with present and future demand. But it is a practical approach that 
can be taken immediately, and that is being taken by more and more munici- 
palities—as reflected in sales of our own meters and valves. Documented 
reports prove that communities have cut their water consumption in half 
(in effect, doubled their supply) simply by metering all services. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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the Alaska network. Many of the small 
communities that had to be linked up 
have no ground transportation at all— 
they are clustered around small air- 
strips and military early warning radar 
installations, hacked out of the wilder- 
ness. Even line-of-sight microwave 
towers, which have to be spaced at 
less than 40-mi. intervals, wouldn't 
work in Alaska. There’s no power avail- 
able to run them, and self-powered sta- 
tions would need monthly maintenance. 

White Alice literally hurdles Alaska’s 
geographical barriers in 200-mi. leaps. 
To do so, it uses one of the newest 
techniques in long-range communica- 
tions—engincers call it “forward propa- 
gation troposphcric scatter.” Ultra high 
frequency radio signals, beamed at the 
horizon, are scattered by vapor in the 
atmosphere and can be coliected and 
amplified at great distance from the 
transmission point. 
¢ Potentialities—W hile White Alice is 
the largest tropospheric scatter system 
in operation so far, it’s unlikely that it 
will hold that distinction long. ‘That's 
because the tropo-scatter technique 
seems unbeatable for spanning long dis- 
tances across remote or inaccessible ter- 
tain. Already, television signals are be- 
ing beamed from the tip of Florida to 
Cuba by means of a single tropo-scatter 
link. Eventually, such links may con- 
nect the whole Caribbean, possibly ex- 
tend as far as South America. And 
further in the future, transpolar tele- 
vision links between Europe and 
America may make possible live televi- 
sion between all nations. 

But there is a great deal of technical 
work still to be done before these things 
are possible. White Alice, though it 
can carry over 100 telephone channels, 
does not have sufficik nt bandwidth for 
commercial television. General Electric 
is putting the finishing touches on a 
scatter system that it has built for the 
Air Force capable of sending a signal 
700 miles, but it is verv costly and will 
carry only 24 telephone channels. 

White Alice in its present stage of 
development is quite an achievement, 
spanning distances more than 10 times 
as great as radio men thought possible 
a decade ago. 
¢ Accidental Discovery—lhe first hints 
that “‘tropo-scatter” would work came 
during World War II. Sometimes, 
radar targets theoretically out of range 
would show up on screens, signals from 
distant stations would be picked up sud- 
denly for no apparent reason, and inter- 
ference would develop between tele- 
vision stations half a continent apart. 

Scientists at Bell ‘Telephone Labora- 
tories and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology's Lincoln Labs went to 
work on the problem, and soon discov- 
ered that powerful ultra high frequency 
signals were scattered slightly by atmos- 
pheric gases. Using huge antennas that 
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DIFFEMENCE LETVIEER 


Fire never gives you a second chance. Extinguishing 
equipment must work the first time, every time. 
That’s why Ansul manufacturing people are so 


important to your fire protection program. Their rigid control of every manufacturing step is your assurance 
that Ansul fire extinguishing equipment is always ready for action. Write us. We'll be pleased to tell you 


more about Ansul fire extinguishing equipment and about our unique Fire Protection Service Plan. 


te (Y 


*} ANSU L CHEMICAL COMPANY / MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT / INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS / REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS / NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS OF “FREON” REFRIGERANTS 





BE SAFE ... tighten grinding 


wheel flange screws with torque wrench 


. cautions Norton Product Safety Engineer 


<4 et oe 


Where several wheels are mounted on the same spindle, a 
torque wrench is indispensable for tightening the flange screws 
uniformly, and just the right amount. Here a Norton worker 
uses a Snap-on Torqomieter to do the job exactly right. 


In a recent article, Ralph N. S. 
Merritt, Norton Company Product 
Safety Engineer, writes: 


‘About one-third of all grinding 
wheel breakages are caused either by 
worn or sprung flanges or other 
mounting equipment, or by faulty 
wheel mounting procedure. This sit- 
uation indicates a lack of knowledge 
on the part of wheel users as to how 
the stresses in a rotating wheel are 
distributed, where the area of great- 
est stress lies, and just how much 
“wrench pull” to use in mounting 
sleeve-type wheels on cylindrical, 


crankshaft and cam grinding ma- 
chines. 


“...a@ torque wrench offers the 
only positive control over the flange 
screw tension. 


.a torque of 15 ft-lb has been 
found to be a good limit for mount- 
ing large-hole, sleeve-mounted wheels. 


.if the American Standard 
Safety code regulations for mounting 
wheels, together with the recommen- 
dations outlined in this article** are 
observed, a great many grinding 
wheel accidents can be prevented.” 


BE SURE — USE A Siap-on TORQOMETER 


Use it on every job where specific 
bolt torque is required. The Snap- 
on Torqometer pulls up bolts or studs 
to prescribed tension with unmatched 
exactness. Readings are consistent — 
not affected by way wrench is held. 


There are no springs to lose accuracy , 


with age and fatigue. Wide range of 
models — capacities from 0 to 30 in.- 
lb up to 0 to 4,000 ft-lb. Call your 
nearby Snap-on representative or 
write us directly. 


ce oOo Ff PO RAT 8 


~\ | Smee-cc Teel **Complete article available from Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
ie 
es e SNAP-OM WOO)LS 


8100-D 28th Avenue * 
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multiplied the signals several hundred- 
fold, plus special low noise receivers and 
amplifiers, they found it possible to get 
reliable reception over long distances. 
¢ Basic Idea—The principle behind 
the system is not hard to understand 
if you’ve ever driven a car at night. 
When you approach a hill, you can 
see the beams of an oncoming car's 
headlights reflected in the sky long 
before the car itself appears. Ultra 
high frequency radio signals behave in 
about the same way. little of the 
signal is deflected and scattered and 
can be picked up with sensitive equip- 
ment. 

For telephone and telegraph services, 
which need many channels of com- 
munication so that a large number of 
messages can be sent simultaneously, 
this tvpe of over-the-horizon radio 1 
much more useful than other types 
of long distance radio techniques. At 
low frequencies, it’s much easier to 
get distance because the radio waves 
tend to hug the ground. This ground 
wave effect will carry a powerful signal 
all the way around the world. That 
phenomena is used in military naviga- 
tion systems such as the Navy's Loran. 

Slightly higher frequencies will 
bounce off the ionosphere (the so-called 
Heaviside layer) and will continue to 
bounce their way around the world. 
Such signals are subject to severe fad- 
ing and often have blind spots. 

But the big drawback to both low 
frequency and conventional short wave 
broadcasting is the limitation on fre- 
quency bandwidth. 
¢ Open Spaces—The bandwidth is the 
amount of frequency variation _per- 
mitted in the signal sent out, and 
corresponds to, say, the width of a 
highway in the amount of traffic, or 
information, it can carry at one time. 
To send all the information required 
for a television signal, for example, 
requires a bandwidth of 4.5-million 
cycles per second, or 4.5 megacycles. 
So in order to get room on the crowded 
radio frequency spectrum, it’s neces- 
sary to go to the high end of the fre- 
quency range, broadcasting in the hun- 
dreds or even thousands of megacycles. 

Line-of-sight microwave, over which 
many telephone circuits, radio circuits 
and televsion network signals are car- 
ried in the continental U.S., uses 
frequencies in the area of 4,000 mega- 
cycles. White Alice and other tropo- 
spheric scatter techniques work best 
in the 1,000-megacycle range. The scat- 
ter evidently is caused largely by water 
vapor in the atmosphere, as_ transmis- 
sion is most difficult during the cold 
winter months when the air contains 
the least amount of water vapor. 
¢ High Reliability—-But even at the 
most unfavorable time of year, White 
Alice is capable of transmitting mes- 
sages with the same reliability as the 
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Simple proof 


Better electric motors can be built... when they are born of new ideas, 
not dominated by convention 


HERE IS AN 
EXAMPLE... 


Perfect wedding of power and function is yours with any of the 
motors in A. O. Smith’s application-engineered line. For example, 
rotor-stator kits like the one at left are already widely used as 
hermetic motors powering air-conditioning compressors. And they 
offer unlimited flexibility for installations in which the motor housing 
is an integral part of the basic machine. 

Whatever the requirements — from ‘4 hp fractional to brawny 800 
hp integral — you can always rely on A. O. Smith motors for quiet, 
efficient dependability, extra long-life performance that comes from 
perfect wedding of power and function. 


@ The electric motor you're 
now looking into is an A. O. Smith jet pump 
motor. With nearly 2,000,000 units proved on 
domestic water well pumps—% to 2 hp—this motor 
demonstrates the results of application engineer- 
ing that brings new ideas to a field long bound 
by the habits of tradition. 

Among its exclusive developments are such 
advances as totally enclosed canopy housing that 
guards the vital starting switch from all foreign 
materials. While locking out evervthing that might 
endanger performance, the canopy is easily re- 
movable for service. Another feature, controlled 
“thru-ventilation,” directs cooling air-flow over 
the coils but not over the bearings. Result: greater 
efficiency, far longer motor life. 

Powering water well pumps was just the start, 
but it doesn’t end there. Many other adaptations 
are possible; among them may be yours. Write 
for free, illustrated bulletin. 


Through research eS .. @ better way 


e oe 
. P C » A ‘ 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


.. where creative skill with steel! serves you 
through better products and processes for 
home, farm, industry and government. 


A. 0. Smith international S. A Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A 





domestic Bell System. Its signals get 
through 99.75% of the time. Since 


when you have a traffic problem eee errors in inter-dependent systems like 
White Alice are cumulative, each sta- 


Ej tion on the network must be much 

> call your more reliable than the system as a 

>) y = whole. Each station on the net, there- 
ff 


fore, has to be operating 99.997% of 
the time. To get that kind of reliabil- 
ity, Western Electric used every trick 
He has the experience, the resources, | ' the enginecr’s book. 


; The operational reliability of the sys- 
to see your shipments through on schedule tem is better than the 99.75% mini 


aA 
Ss ' —he is the Transamerican freight mum despite the fact that a signal at 
L specialist. Call for a T-Man at your the receiving antenna is only one 10 
‘ trillionth as strong as the signal sent 
: nearest Transamerican out 200 miles away. Each leg of the 

\ ‘4 terminal. network is served by four huge para- 
: - - bolic antennas that amplify both the 
7 transmitted and received signals hun- 
rd dreds of times, much as a_ telescope 

| 


lens amplifies a beam of light. 
¢ Special Apparatus—The powerful sig- 


x 
5 


\ nals from the transmitters are carried 
a in large tuned pipes, called waveguides, 
e — 7 that are dimensionally accurate to 
within a thousandth of an inch. Big 
stacks of plumbing, called branching 


Tran sameri can filters, tune out the power transmitting 


; iw signals from the supersensitive receivers 
Freight Lin es. Inc. so that each antenna can transmit and 
receive 132 broad band high fidelity 

telephone circuits simultaneously. 
The radio transmitters are specially 
GENERAL OFFICES: Detroit 9, Michigen + VI 1-9400 | built for the system, using high-pow- 
ROBERT B. GOTFREDSON, President ered klystron tubes for power. Tor the 
=" smaller stations, 1,000-watt klvstrons 
spray their signals against 30-ft. an- 


tennas. For the longer leaps, 10,000- 
watt klystrons feed huge 60-ft. para- 
bolic structures that look like outdoor 


movie screens. All outdoor equipment 


can withstand 16 in. of ice loading and 
winds up to 150 mph. The big 60-ft. 
antennas are heated with three big 


furnaces, each, to keep ice off the crit- 

ical reflecting surfaces. During icing 
IT conditions, each furnace can turn out 

oo half a million Btu’s. 

¢ The Cost—A good part of the $140- 
million cost of the White Alice net- 
work is due to the inaccessibility of 
most of the transmitter stations. To 
capitalize on the best signal conditions, 
Vikings are pumping thick liquids with many are located near the top of small 
outstanding results for thousands of users mountains. To construct them, ever 

. and will for you, too. The positive bit of equipment had to be flown in 
action of the famous “gear-within-a-gear" to a nearby airstrip, and from there 
is Vikings’ secret of success, roads had to be constructed up the 
hill to the station site. The average 
cost of one of the tropospheric scatter 
stations is about $3-million. 

Tolls for private use of the new sys- 
tem will be about the same as regular 
Bell System long distance rates, even 
Sead os your preblen = though the capital investment per tel- 

ask for folder Series 58S ephone served in Alaska is probably 
the highest in the history of the Bell 
VIKING — the leader Svstem. About 20,000 of Alaska’s 30,- 
act @ fofewer VIKING PUMP COMPANY 000 phones will be hooked up with 
rincioal Cities ie the outside world. The cost per phone 
r Classified Te Directo is approximately $70,000. END 





You can avoid messes, when moving sticky, 
viscous liquids .. . you can save time . 
and cut costs — all by using Viking Pumps. 


You'll find Viking Pumps for most 
industrial needs. Sizes from 44 to 1050 
gallons per minute. Over 750 catalogued 
models. Hundreds of special designs 

for individual problems. 





in Rotory Pumps wa 
Office r Distributors in Princic 
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ZY CLOSURE IDEA BULLETIN r 
For users of Fibreboard Boxes ; a 





Present closure methods unsatisfactory? 
Check advantages of wire stitching... 
mechanically uniform, secure closures, even 
with unskilled operators...stitches not 
affected by heat, cold, moisture...secure 
closure maintained even when box is wet. 





Arcuate stitching method means even greater 
savings...gives stitches greater column 
strength which means greater driving strength 
...allows equally strong stitches from 
lighter gauge of wire...switching from 

.020 to .017 gauge saves 123% on wire costs. 
Arcuate Folder answers questions about 

this method. 


Wire check points...if it has electro- 
4 galvanized, rust resistant finish...close 
oats Size tolerance and smoothness to protect 
iain vital machine parts...is level wound to help 
eliminate tangles and snags...it's excellent 
wire. Acme Steel Silverstitch Stitching Wire 
checks out on all these points. 








Stitcher parts orders promptly filled from 
nationwide network of Acme Steel warehouses 
and service offices...only genuine Acme Steel 
replacement parts reflect same high quality 
and craftsmanship as original parts... 

can be depended upon to give same long, 
satisfactory service. AD-154 gives tips on 
maintenance and repair. 





Your Acme Idea Man is available as a con- 

sultant on closure problems. His intensive 

training, backed by Acme Steel Company's 

75 years' experience with closure problems, 

can be of real time and material-saving 

value to you. Call him now at the nearest 
Acme Steel Office, or. write to Dept. BGW-48, Acme Steel Products 
Division, Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, I1l., for information 
on the complete line of Acme Steel box, book and metal stitchers. 
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WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY « STEVENS POINT, 2 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
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Quick Twister 


U.S. Rubber unveils a cord 
former that readies nylon yarn 
for weaving into tires twice 
as fast, twice as efficiently. 


The machine in the picture does the 
work of three in converting bulk pack- 
ages of yarn into spindles of two-ply 
nylon cord, ready for weaving into tire 
fabric. It used to take one machine to 
wind the yarn onto small spindles, an- 
other to rewind it onto larger spindles, 
and a third to wind two of these yarns 
together into two-ply cord. 

Instead of twisting the varns together, 
the new machine more or less wraps 
one around the other. Thanks to spe- 
cial metering rolls, it also makes sure 
the finished tire cord consists of yarns of 
equal length—which improves the fab- 
ric’s ability to bear a load. 

Running at about 8,000 rpm., twice 
the speed of ordinary twisting devices, 
the new machine can produce about 
twice the work. In addition, it is ex- 
pected to cut manpower needs more 
than 50%. 
¢ $500,000 Project—Developed for 
United States Rubber Co. in 10 years 
of work at a cost of $500,000, the ma- 
chine is called the Clarkson cord former, 
after its inventor—R. J. Clarkson, a 
textile engineer for U. S. Rubber. ‘The 
first large-scale installation anticipated 
by the company will be in its Shelby- 
ville (Tenn.) plant sometime next vear, 
where capacity of about 2.5-million Ib. 
of tire cord yearly is planned from 
1,120 spindles. 

U. S. Rubber will license its patents 
on the machine to other producers. Es- 
timated cost of manufacturing the ma- 
chine is around $325 to $350 per spin- 
dle. END 
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industrial 
finishing 


revolution! 








Emulsion Paints cut costs 


and reduce 
fire hazards! 


For priming, 





You get safety by the gallon with Glidden Indus- 
trial Emulsions—water-reducible paints with 
qualities comparable to other protective coat- 
ings yet free of inflammable and toxic solvents. 


Glidden Industrial Emulsions can be applied 
to any surface by dipping, flow-coating, manual, 
automatic or electrostatic spray. High solids 
plus substantial savings through the elimina- 
tion of solvents generally result in lower costs. 


Glidden Industrial Emulsions are now used 
White Emulsion Acoustical Tile Enamel 


Grey Primer Surfacer 
Black Emulsion 


finishing metal 
and othes 
ileha-tale de 


on acoustical tile, upgraded hardboards, some 
automotive parts and accessories. Meanwhile, 
Glidden research, reinforced by 20 years 
experience with emulsion paints, is directed to 
the development of white and colored gloss 
emulsion enamel formulas for appliances, 
automobiles and hundreds of other products. 

One of the Glidden Industrial Emulsions listed 
below may be suitable for your product. We 
would like to discuss your requirements with you. 


White Emulsion Acoustical Tile Primer 
Black Dipping Primer 
Black Primer 


Red Oxide Primer Surfacer 


i 


a 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY > 
. INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION | 


200 UNION COMMERCE BUILOING * CLEVELAND 14, OMIO 














Nothing equals 
good teamwork! 


Many 


(an Lye 


hard-to-reach objectives 


achieved, through ca- 
pable, coordinated teamwork. If 
you have an especially desirable 
objective that seems unattainable, 


\DL’s 


talents and experience can help 


unusual resources of 
you reach the solution. ADL serv- 
ices range from flavor research to 
structural analysis. Write for our 


booklet “A Few Case Histories...”’. 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Consultants to Industry since 1886 


32 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


Also, San Francisco « Los Angeles ¢ Chicago 


Washington « New York e« San Juan e« Edinburgh 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





occercesose & 


TV Sets That Take Less Room 


There were television innovations 
aplenty at the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers’ convention in New York last 
week, even though the TV industry 
thinks this is a slow year for big changes. 
Some of the new developments can 

e Make vour TV set a few inches 
slimmer and more flexible in design 
(picture). 

¢ Bring flat-on-the-wall TV a step 
closer to reality 

e Provide, for the first time, wide- 
screen TV in closed-circuit use. 

e Permit transoceanic TV trans- 
mission and improve long-distance re- 
lavs 

The TV set in the picture owes its 
thinness to a new picture tube de 
veloped by Corning Glass Works. With 
a 2l-in. screen, the set is only 10 in. 
deep, though the tube itself projects 
about 4 in. farther in back 
e Safety Factor—Most TV sets have 
a separate plastic or glass plate set in 
front of the picture tube, for protec- 
tion against implosion—the bursting of 
the vacuum tube inward, which might 
sprinkle the viewer with glass dust if 
the plate weren't there. 

Chis plate reduces the quality of the 
'V image by adding two extra reflect 
ing surfaces—the front and back of the 
plate—that distort some of the light 
needed for a good image. Dust can 
filter behind the plate and dull the pic 
ture’s brightness, too 

The Corning tube eliminates this 
problem by eliminating the need for 
the attached plate. Implosion protec- 
tion is provided by curving an extra glass 
panel to fit directly to the front of the 
picture tube; it is sealed to the edges 
of the tube face with an epoxy resin, 
with a measured amount of mineral 
oil filling the space between the tube 
and the panel 


Light passes through this arrange- 
ment as though it were a single piece 
of glass. This is supposed to give the 
viewer increased brightness, improved 
detail, reduced glare, and wider-angle 
viewing, such as he might get by look- 
ing at a naked picture tube in a con- 
ventional set. 

The new panel can be attached by 
the manufacturer of either the tube or 
the set. Corning says one maker will 
introduce it in his 1959 line. 
¢ Mural TV—Television sets so thin 
they can hang on a wall like a picture 
are closer, too, thanks to developments 
in flat, solid screens that will do the 
work now done by the vacuum picture 
tube. But even the optimists say it will 
be five to ten vears before mural TV 
is available. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., has 
taken the latest step forward in this 
area by successfully using electronics to 
create a picture on its Svlvatron solid 
screen (BW-—Jul.13°57,p174). These 
systems avoid a tube to project elec- 
trons onto the screen; instead, a flow 
of electrons across the screen controls 
the picture. In previous solid screens, 
the electron flow was governed by a 
series of switches operated by commu- 
tator motors. 

The vital step is still to come—build- 
ing the electronic circuitry that con- 
trols the picture into the screen itself. 
However, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Says it may be easier to take that step 
with its own new version of the solid 
screen. Called the ELF screen, it’s 
less than } in. thick and _ reportedly 
shows images three times brighter than 
conventional screens. 

e Broad View—There’s a demand for 
wide-screen television among users such 
as the Navy, which would like to view 
a broader expanse of shoreline when 
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your company is judged 
by the office you keep! 


Cole Steel offices have a personality 
that radiates friendliness plus effici- 
ency ... Scientific construction, hand- 
some styling... consideration for 
comfort...are all combined in Cole 
Steel Office Equipment. Cole Steel is 
America’s top selling brand...its low 
initial cost, minimum upkeep, and en- 
during beauty make it the greatest 
dollar value in steel office furniture. 


Send for our latest catalog 


- COLE-STEEL: 


Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc. « 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Canada: 329 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 





If it flows thru pipe 
anywhere in the world... 





Chances are... 
it’s Controlled by 


Solving tough liquid level and pres- 
sure control problems are Fisher's forte 
—the very sinew and muscle of Fisher's 
77-year leadership. 


The problem may be located in Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Saudi Arabia or here in 
the U. S. A., but wherever or whatever 
the control problem, Fisher is ready to 
solve it. 


ENGINEERS WITH SPECIAL CONTROL PROBLEMS...FIND THE ANSWER IN... 
FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalitown, towa / Piants In Canada, England, Austraiia SINCE 1880 


Manufacturers of: PRESSURE REGULATORS... DIAPHRAGM MOTOR VALVES AND LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLS 


figures in 
your future 


If you're planning to open a plant, 
branch or warehouse in New Jersey. 
National State Bank of Newark can 
help make your move a great deal 
easier. 


To newcomers we offer an intimate 
knowledge of the resources and 
opportunities available in the New- 
ark area, and the bank's own ample 
resources. 

A representative will gladly call. 


Write our Business Development 
Department. 


The FOUNDED 1812 
NATIONAL STATE BANK 
OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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observing an invasion, and department 
stores, which would like to scan a 
greater length of aisle when looking 
for shoplifters. They can get an image 
twice as wide as ordinary, but no 
higher, in a system developed by Grim- 
son Color, Inc., New York researchers 
in electronics and optics. 

The Grimson system uses Scano- 
scopes, an anamorphic lens like that 
used to make Cinemascope movies, to 
squeeze an image with an 8x3 width- 
to-height ratio down to conventional 
size (4x3), which a TV camera can 
handle. The image is then unsqueezed 
electronically in the monitor set. 

This means that if a conventional 
TV camera and a Scanoscope camera 
are set side by side at a given distance 
away from four people standing abreast, 
the conventional monitor will show 
only two of them, while the Scanoscope 
monitor will show all four. The Grim- 
son system is limited to closed-circuit 
applications for the present. 

Scanoscope systems will sell from 
$3,800 to about $5,600, depending on 
the lens equipment; they are just going 
on the market now. 
¢ Narrow Band—Better and cheaper 
long-distance TV transmission may re- 
sult from a development by Techni- 
color Corp. of Hollywood. Existing 
methods require a range of frequencies, 
or band width equivalent to 1,000 tele- 
phone circuits for one video channel, 
so long-distance transmissions are very 
expensive. Transoceanic TV transmis- 
sion is impossible because no circuits 
of adequate band width are avail- 
able. 

One reason TV needs a wide chan- 
nel is that the electronic signal repre- 
senting each point of light in the image 
must constantly be repeated, even 
when there is no change in the light’s 
brightness. 

Technicolor has come up with a 
system that eliminates this redundancy, 
so that there is a new signal only when 
the image changes. Technicolor’s sys- 
tem also converts the complex video 
signal into a simpler electronic signal 
that takes up less room; in fact, this 
is what makes it possible to do away 
with redundancy. The system can re- 
duce the band width needed by as 
much as 4 to 1. 

The system feeds normal TV camera 
output into a small high-speed elec- 
tronic computer for conversion to the 
simpler signal, which is then sent to 
the receiver. A similar computer at the 
receiver translates the signal back for 
presentation to a normal TV tube. 

The Technicolor system must be re- 
fined for a complete tone scale; only 
two levels of brightness are now pos- 
sible. When finished, it may enable 
TV signals to be sent on an ordinary 
telephone wire, instead of the expen- 
sive coaxial cable. END 
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Suppose your 3 best executives 
quit this morning? 


Blue Monday? Caught short? No 
trained talent ready to move right 
in? Bright Monday? Take it as 
calmly as General Motors did a few 
years ago— with a 25 percent turn- 
over in top management? 


Today, management’s biggest 
problem is “management”’ 


Postwar industry has worked mira- 
cles . . . expansion on all fronts... 
earnings at new highs... fresh 
achievements in plant technology 
... advanced techniques in market- 
ing. And yet, paradoxically, because 
of its successes, management in 
many companies now finds itself 
facing.a new challenge: “Where do 
we find the management men to 
carry on what we have started?” 
If you, too, are facing this prob- 


lem, you may like to know how 
other executives are defeating it. 
For there is a proved, positive way 
that you can progressively build su- 
perior management manpower, and 
actually create a reserve of move- 
ahead, leadership talent. It works as 
simply as this: 

To make a manager, 

you start with a man 

Most men, after they’re out of 
school a few years, find it hard to 
study. The college youth is now the 
mature man — he’s interested, eager 


to get ahead, but involved with 
many new things. The lecture hall 
and the textbook must be replaced 
by a more compatible system of 
learning. And today, happily, this 
is entirely possible via a modern 
program of “Engineered Business 
Reading.” 


Now, you can match the 
magazine to the man 


Did you know that there are 
one or more McGraw-Hill 
Specialized Publications 
ideally matched to each of 
the men you'd like to in- 
clude in your own Man- 
agement Development Pro- 
gram. What's more satisfy- 
ing, today’s business publica- 
tions, regardless of their spec- 
ialized coverage, are broad in 
scope , . . just as your own com- 
pany’s horizons are ever-widen- 
ing. This is why so many alert 
companies, large and small, are 
capitalizing on “Engineered Busi- 
ness Reading”. RCA is an excellent 
example—with 2,159 key men now 
engaged in a “self-education” 
program of reading McGraw- 
Hill Specialized Publications. 


An “Evaluation Study” — 
no cost or obligation 


Call in a McGraw-Hill Reading En- 
gineer Consultant and find out how 
to put such a program to work today 
in your company. Working with 
your organization structure and an 
analysis of your particular needs, he 


can show you how to match men 
and magazines with precision and 
long term profit. Use the coupon 
for your copy of the new helpful 
handbook, “To Make a Manager, 
Start with the Man”. It’s free — and 
incurs no obligation. 


For better management... 


McGRAW-HILL 


Specialized Publications 


Director — Reading Evaluation 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


CO Please send me my personal copy of book- 
let, "To Moke a Manager, Stort with the 
Man’. 


(CO t would like o McGrow-Hill Reading En- 
gineer to call on me on (dote)__ 
ot. o'clock to demonstrate how 


**Engineered Business Reoding™’ con work 
in my orgonization. 
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To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


weekly — closes 12 days in 


clues: 


Published 


a ance. 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 3 words for box number. 





ADDRESS ROX NO 
Cla fivd Ad Dir 


Send to office ne 


REPLIES TO: Bow No. 
of thia publication 
reat you 
NEW YORK f P.O. BOX !2 
CHICAGO 11 20 N Michigan Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 & Post St 


EMPLOYMENT : 


=== Positions Wanted 





Merchandicing- Marketing, 25 seeks position 

manufacture of consumer products. 

ing, and selling experi- 

en ‘ o or " Philadelphia areas pre- 

ferred PW-7614, Business Week 
Brazil Mech. Eng.. broad exp., 


ned om mportant 


recently re- 

assignment near Sao 

branch in this 

eaks Portuguese, knows local prob- 
¢ Business Week 


‘aulo, can help start factory 


President or Comptroller: Can you be 
that the cost o purchased gas and 
at your plants and warehouses is 
excessive A monthly audit by our 
xperts with 20 years experience is the 
0,000 bills checked 195 Indica- 
rf our interest will bring details. 
Bi siness Week 


Free! Two fact-filled brochures tell how to pub. 
b ir book, get 40° royalties, author 
gnition and publicity Write to Al Smith 

on Press $86 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


it costs mo more for creative printing! Your 

omotionals, house organ—all printed matter 

‘ ok better & sell better and costs 

more OR 9-7147 or write: Bardley Hall 
Lexington Ave., NYC, 17 


= Registered Patent Attorney = 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Mille is BW Warner Bldg., Wash., D.( 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog. 


‘ 


Contains hundreds of busi- 
arms and income properties through- 
t U.S. Canada. Specify type and location 
ed. Deal direct with owners, U.1. Buy- 
Digest, 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
wele 4 Calif 


t ‘ 


To Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment 
Have your products manufactured in Can- 
reliable potential in the world. 
iid established company can offer unique 
ver operative plan. Write in confidence 
Business Week 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing, ist & 

nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ng Consolidated and increased Payments Re- 
juced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
' and Installment Financing. Long Term 
dinated Note and Debenture Financing. 
Ne w Ventures Financed. Promotional Fi- 
ancing, U. S. & Canada, Sy Field Co., 1457 
ii vadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 


sda greatest 


BO 664 





When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS . 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement. 
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Federal 
Reserve District 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
10. Kansas City 
11. Dallas 

12. San Francisco 
Nation 


+3.2% 
+ 2.8% 
+ 2.2% 
+1.1% 
+ 2.9% 
+ 0.8% 
+1.0% 
+ 3.0% 
+3.9% 
+ 5.6% 
+1.7% 
— 0.4% 
+1.9% 


WO ONOUDLWN— 





The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U. S. Incomes: Up 1.9% From Last Year 





1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal, January figures preliminary; December revised. 


©eusiness weex 


The Indexes 


Dec. Jan. 


1957 


282.0 
307.0 
295.6 
345.7 
367.5 
445.0 
355.4 
324.9 
355.3 
402.7 
494.4 
399.4 
353.5 


1957 


291.0 
315.6 
302.2 
349.5 
378.0 
448.6 
358.9 
334.8 
369.3 
425.4 
502.8 
397.8 
360.3 


293.3 
314.7 
303.3 
350.4 
373.6 
456.4 
361.2 
331.2 
368.1 
420.8 
498.2 
397.3 
360.3 











Smallest Gain Since 1955 


U.S. incomes in January, 1958, were 
a mere 1.9% higher than a vear ago, 
according to BUSINESS WEEK'S Com- 
posite of Regional Income Indexes. 
That was the smallest year-to-year 
gain since January, 1955. Year-to-vear 
changes for the regions ranged from 
+5.6% in Kansas City to 0.45 in 
San Francisco. It was the first such de- 
cline for any region since June, 1955, 
when incomes in the New York region 
fell below their vear-ago level; and it 
was the first vear-to-vear drop for San 
Irancisco since Julv, 1954. From De- 
cember to January, California suffered 
the largest loss in manufacturing em- 
ployment since 1949. Compared with 
year-ago January, manufacturing em- 
ployment was down 73,000. More 
than half of the vear-to-vear loss was 


concentrated in the aircraft industry. 

From December to January, incomes 
for the nation were unchanged. Five 
among the 12 regions registered de- 
clines. They were Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, and Chicago. 

For 1957, incomes averaged 5.0% 
higher than in 1956—slightly less than 
the gain shown in the preceding two 
vears. In 1956, the gain was 6.1%, and 
in 1955 it was 5.4%. U.S. incomes in 
1954 fell 1.6% 

Compared with the all-time highs 
reached in 1957, incomes are off most 
sharply in the Atlanta and Dallas dis- 
tricts. The declines are 6.4% and 
5.9%. Elsewhere, incomes dropped 
3.0% or less. Smallest losses are 0.79 
in the Minneapolis region and 0.8% 
in Boston. 
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Agency—Fred Wittner Adv 

NEPTUNE METER CO. 
Agency—W. L. Towne 


NEW DEPARTURE DIV. GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP. ° eecccces 
Agency—D. P. Brother & Co 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEMS .. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson (Co 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO 
Agency—Houck & Co., Inc. 

ORLANDO INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
Agency— Robert Hammond 

oon ois 4 eee ANILINE & 
Agency cay & Bowles, Inc. 

PARSONS PAPER CO. 2° 
Agency—Gibney & Barreca 

prevesyeee PLATE GLASS hoes (PAINT 
Agency— Maxon, inc. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. .. 
Agency—Bond & Starr, Inc. 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSN. ........5-s000-- 129 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

REYNOLDS METALS CO. 
Agency—Clinton E Frank, ‘Ine. 

RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 
Agency —-W. L. Towne 


WECM WELE TPG, GO. occ ccscccccscocecceess Se 
Agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Inc 
ROYAL McBEE CORP. ove 
Agency—C. J LaRoche “k& Co., 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, IN 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO 
Agency—Cunningham & Wal sh, 


THE SERVICE BUREAU CORP 
Agency Senton & Bowles, Inc. 


SHERATON CORP. OF ABSA... 
Agency—Batten, Barton, | 


A. 0. SMITH CORP 
Agency—Klau-Van- Pietersom- Dunlap, 


SMITH-CORONA, INC, . 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc, 

SNAP-ON-TOOLS CORP. 
Agency—Bert 8. Gittins Adv., 

THE STANLEY WORKS 
Agency—Hugh H. Graham & Aasoc., 

STATE OF ARKANSAS 
Agency—Thomas C. Hockersmith & Assoc. 

STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Agency—Ayer & Gillett, Inc. 

STERLING ELECTRIC eereee, 
Agency—Heintz & Co., Inc. 

STEWART WARNER CORP. . 
Agency—MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. 

STONE & WEBSTER wy ey CORP.. 
Agency—Harold Cabot & Co., Inc. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON .... 
Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc. 

TAYLOR FIBRE CO. 
Agency—Gray & Rogers 

TODAY'S SECRETARY 

TOWNSEND CO. . : 
Agency sond & ‘Starr, ‘Ine. 


TRANSAMERICAN FREIGHT LINES, INC...142 
Agency—Roy C. Hayes 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 
Agency—Younzg & Rubicam, Inc 


UNITED FRUIT CO. . ‘ eee 
Agency—Wendell P. Colton Co. 


U. 8. STEEL CORP ocgesececs cee 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


U. 8S. WORLD TRADE FAIR cocos OO 
Agency—Koehl, Landis & Landan, Inc. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. os 56 
Agency—Gillham Adv. Agency 


VEEDER ROOT, INC. 
Agency—Sutherland-Abbott 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 


VIKING PUMP CO. 
Agency—Wesley Day & Co 


WEST VIRGINIA epperenas. all 
PUBLICITY COM 
Agency— Advertising, o 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO. 
Agency—The Brady Co. 





ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 
Midwestern Sowstsine Sales Manager 
jJchn P. Taylor—Chicago 
Eastern Advertising Sales Manager 
C. C. Randolph—New York 
ac. Billian, 134 Peachtree St., 
Sanger, Park Square Bidg., 


Chicago tt....John F. Bag Herbert M. Hig- 
gins, James E. McShane, Robert Sidur, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 

Cleveland 13....William C. Bradford, John G. 

uare, Superior 1-7000 


Jones, Vaughn Bidg, 
Riverside 17-5117 
Denver 2....J W. Patten, Bitte High Center, 
1740 Broadway, Alpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26.. Robert Griswold, Richard J. Mo- 
Gu ard 2-1793 


1125 West 
, Madison 6-9351 
k Harold E. Choate, Fred R. Emer- 
son, John H. Glover, John F. Juraschek, A. T. 
Ofstie, John H. Stevenson, 500 Sth Ave., Oxford 
5-5959 
Philadelphia 3....R. Bernard Alexander, David S 
— x, R. Robertson, Six Penn Center Plaza, 
330. 
Pitteburgh 2 . 
Atlantic 1-470: 
St. Louis 8 ine H. Cash, Continental Bldg., 
3615 Olive St., Jefferson 5-4867 
San Francisco 4 John W. Otterson, 68 Post St., 
Douglas 2-4600 
Great Britain....Herbert Lagler, McGraw-Hill 
House, 95 Farringdon 8t., London, E. C. 4 
Europe....Michael R. Zeynel, Am Leonhardsbrunn 
12, Frankfurt/Main, Germany 


ont 3. 


Boston’ Fon 
Hubbard 2-7160 


_- John R. Thomas, Oliver Bidg., 
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THE TREND 





Propaganda Is No Answer 


Moscow has given the U.S. a propaganda licking 
by announcing a halt in Soviet H-bomb tests. Secy. 
of State Dulles was frank to admit this fact at his 
Tuesday press conference. 

It makes no sense, though, to treat this latest 
Soviet stratagem as a tragic defeat for the West— 
or to think that all we have to do is beat the Kremlin 
at its own game. So long as the Russians are under 
the control of unscrupulous and power-hungry ad- 
venturers, there is no possibility that a democratic 
nation like ours can match each Soviet propaganda 
move with one of its own. 

This does not mean that we should fold our hands 
in the face of Soviet propaganda. On the test ban 
issue, there should be some way to put this problem 
into the hands of the United Nations (page 32). 
For example, we might ask the U.N. to register and 
observe our tests until such time as the Kremlin 
agrees to observe a U.N. formula for an inspected 
test ban. But even such a move on our part would 
not offset the propaganda advantage the Commu- 
nists already have won. 

On the H-bomb issue, we might as well face the 
fact that today, and probably for some time, we are 
bound to suffer a propaganda handicap. There is a 
very simple reason for this, and one that is accepted 
by the governments of our chief NATO partners. 
As a peaceful nation, with no ambition to spread our 
rule over the world, we are bound to remain on the 
defensive militarily. Since we are inhibited from 
striking the first blow, our defenses (retaliatory 
power and continental defense system) must be as 
foolproof as money and science can make them. 
3arring a complete change in Soviet attitude, the 
security of the West urgently requires the further 
testing of nuclear warheads for missiles and the be- 
ginning of tests for an anti-missile missile. 

The Soviets are under no such compulsion today. 
They have just completed a test series on nuclear 
warheads that undoubtedly has given them enough 
offensive potential to guarantee them against any 
political pressure the U.S. might conceivably exert 
against the Soviet bloc. Therefore, they can afford 
to challenge us to a test ban and expect to reap 
large political rewards from posing as peacemakers. 

If this is the situation, propaganda gimmicks won't 
provide the answer. What’s needed is a new and 
frank declaration of American policy—one that will 
cut through the wishful thinking that has become so 
widespread, in Britain and Western Europe as well 
as Asia, with respect both to the H-bomb and a sum- 
mit meeting. Such a declaration might well explain 
why the West’s security depends on maintaining our 
nuclear strength. 

To back up such a statement we must then push 
ahead with rocket development, match the achieve- 
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ments of the Russians with their Sputniks and renew 
the free world’s faith in our nuclear-missile capabil- 
ities. 

This does not leave much room for optimism about 
the results of a summit meeting. And why should 
there be, in view of the manifest purpose of the 
Soviets to do a snow job on us there? For our money, 
Secy. of State Dulles is absolutely right to block 
every Soviet effort to turn the summit meeting into 
a Communist propaganda show. 

If Moscow refuses the kind of summit prepara- 
tions that the West must have to guard against this, 
the meeting had better be forgotten. Or if Moscow, 
despite the preparations, refuses at the summit to 
make any arms control agreement or any political 
settlements, it would be better to have the confer- 
ence break up in failure than for us to acquiesce in a 
coverup communique that gave the impression that 
some accommodation had been reached. In neither 
case would the danger of war be heightened. That 
danger is likely to grow only if the U.S. backs down 
under Soviet pressure, or under the pressure of the 
wishful thinkers in the West. 


Canada’s New Look 


The Conservative party of Canada’s Prime Minis- 
ter John Diefenbaker has won a landslide victory in 
this week’s general election. It not only won a firm 
majority over the Liberals but almost wiped out the 
two minor parties—the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation and the Social Credit Movement—which 
in effect restores the two-party system to Canada. 

U.S. experience, particularly since 1954, illustrates 
the difficulty that faces a government when the 
executive is in the hands of one party and the 
legislature in the other. In winning a clear majority, 
Diefenbaker and the Conservatives can proceed with 
carrying out their program, designed to stimulate 
Canada’s recovery from its recession, with the com- 
forting knowledge that it possesses the backing of 
the nation. 

Considering that the Conservatives were first 
voted into office before the Canadian recession took 
hold, Canada’s voters deserve credit for not blaming 
it for the downturn. But now, having full control, 
it will be judged more critically. 

We wish Diefenbaker well. At the same time, we 
hope that the statements made in the heat of the 
campaign, accusing the U.S. of trying to gain 
financial control of Canada, were simply oratorical 
and not real expressions of policy. We are used to 
demagogic expressions in our own political cam- 
paigns, but now that the election is over, we hope 
that Diefenbaker will take a much more statesman- 
like approach to his responsibilities. 
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Sheraton-East 


NEW NAME ON NEW YORK’'S PARK AVENUE 


> 


FORMERLY THE AMBASSADOR — 
the world-famous hotel at Park Avenue and 
51st Street today has a proud new name 
Sheraton-East. As your new host at this honored address, Sheraton-East 
will endeavor to exceed the traditions of gracious living and exceptional service that have always made this 
of New York's truly great hotels. Sheraton-East is destined to become a symbol of the world’s finest 
in accommodations and outstanding services. The entire staff wiil continue to welcome you at The Embassy Clut 


the French Restaurant, the Knight Box and all of the other famous rooms at the Sheraton-East 


the welcome is wonderful at @) S H E R A T O N 
” Oo T E — 


RENCH LICK EDAR RAPI wa CANADIAN DIV 
k erat t vont VTREAL 


PACIFIC 


CHESTE MIDWESTERN DIV 
erat t CHICAG 


BUFFALO erat Blackst f 
erat Hote erat Hote ‘ t f ' ’ i P P P HW 


For reservations by the new 4-second Reservatron or direct-line Teletype, call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 





Another new development using 
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FIBERGLAS INSECT SCREENING made with fibers of 


glass produced by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 


using Chem-o-sol (vinyl plastisols) formulated by Chemical 
Products Corporation, East Providence, R.1. B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company supplies the Geon polyvinyl materials. 


Geon makes new screening care-free and colorful 


NSTALLATION is simpler and faster with this new Geon-coated 
I glass fiber screening. The Geon polyvinyl coating locks the weave 
together producing lightweight, rustproof, flexible screening that is 
exceptionally strong and resilient Won't 
crease. And once installed, won't dent, bulge or shrink. 


Goes up fast wrinkle or 

The soft Geon polyvinyl finish eliminates glare— provides better 
see-through visibility. And color can be built right in, since Geon- 
based coatings can be made ina wide range of hues. 

In your application, selecting Geon polyvinyl materials can be the 
key to a dramatic, new or improved product. For information, write 
to Dept. LA-4, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitch- 
ener, Ontario. 


‘BFGoodrich, 





B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber and latex 
GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON colors 





